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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Committee of the Whole on International Organizations and 
Movements 


TUESDAY, MAY 28, 1957 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Forergn Arrarrs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., in room 1302, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman Gorvon. The committee will come to order. In accord- 
ance with our plan for the mutual security hearing, the committee 
will now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements. Mr. Carnahan, will you take 
the chair and carry out the meeting as the ¢ A airman of the Committee 
of the Whole on International Organizations and Movements. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are now in 
ru Committee of the Whole on International Organizations and Move- 
ments for further consideration of the mutual security program. 

This morning we will continue consideration of the mutual security 
program. Exhaustive hearings are still ahead of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

These hearings and our study of the many varied problems involved 
will require careful, accurate, and balanced judgment from many 
viewpoints directed toward what should be and is becoming a more 
clearly defined and understood overall objective of United States 
foreign policy. 

As our committee considers the present proposal of the President 
for continuation of the mutual security program we will again care- 
fully review the 9-year history of the program. 

The review this year is of more than ordinary significance since 
the entire program has progressed from emergency beginnings, de- 
signed to cope with so many specific situations, to basic objectives 
which are common to developing countries regardless of who they are 
or where they are, 

In such a multifactor study of mutual security we will among 
other things restudy our own approach to policy decisions with the 
necessary implementing legislation. We will restudy the overall ad- 
ministration of mutual security down to the details of the implemen- 
tution of specific projects. We will restudy evaluation of results. 

During such a big and tedious job we must be careful not to lose 
our sense of balance and overall direction. We must not become so 
concerned with a few individual trees that we fail to plan wisely for 
the complete forest. 
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As chairman of the Subcommittee on International Organizations 
and Movements, I wish to point out that the subcommittee has con- 
ducted a series of hearings in various sections of the United States 
sampling the opinions of American citizens from various walks of 
life on United States foreign policy. 

The title chosen by the subcommittee for the hearings is “Building 
a World of Free Peoples.” 

We are, of course, vitally concerned with the part the United 
States can and must play in this all-important international chal- 
lenge. 

As the Committee on Foreign Affairs takes up the proposed mu- 
tual security program for 1958 it will again devote painstaking 
efforts over a period of weeks in analyzing facts, figures, documents, 
and testimony of many kinds connected with the program. All of 
these will be meaningless and unimportant unless we keep constantly 
in mind the basic compelling reason for a mutual security program 
the mutual good of all men throughout the earth. 

All men must be concerned about their fellow men if any of us 
hope to remain free. This concept is the very root and substance 
of our great religious teachings. 

Without the moral and spiritual ideals common to our various 
religious groups as a foundation for foreign policy, no adequate or 
effective foreign policy is possible. 

Our Nation is not great just because of its great material resources. 
It is great because of the use we have made of the opportunity those 
resources have made possible. ‘To the extent that our national leader- 
ship continues to draw inspiration and direction from spiritual 
sources, together with the courage to implement that leadership, 
will we continue to lead in the building of a world of free peoples. 

Beginning this morning, and continuing for 3 days, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee will be privileged to hear the testimony of vari- 
ous religious leaders on the sentiment among American church 
groups on the mutual security program. These “should be ins piring 
days that will help give correct perspective to the mutual sec urity 
program and our part in it. 

It is essential that we make it clear to our own people and to the 
people of other nations that we are all engaged in international 
efforts which are for the mutual good of us all. The testimony 
we are about to receive should do much in this direction. 

We are privileged this morning to have as our first witness Rev. 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of Christ Church of New York City. 

Dr. Sockman is chairman of the Board of World Peace of the 
Methodist Church ; member of the Department of International Affairs 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Sockman, we are delighted to have you with us. You may pro- 
ceed as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, MINISTER, CHRIST 
CHURCH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dr. Sockman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
feel, after listening to you, that my appearance is almost unneces- 
sary. I can’t think * any better statement of the churches’ position 
than that which Mr. Carnahan has just given. 
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I appreciate the cordial letter from the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Gordon, expressing his desire that I meet with the com- 
mittee this morning at this hour. 

I have asked Dr. Charles F. Boss, if I may, to sit here at my left. 
He is the executive secretary of United Nations and Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs of the Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church. 
And I have asked Dr. Kenneth Maxwell, executive director of the De- 
partment of International Affairs of the National Council of Churches, 
to join me. I may want to turn to them for some detailed informa- 
tion if you ask questions that I can’t answer. 

[ am appearing here to support the economic-aid legislation sub- 
stantially as it has been presented by President E isenhower. Need- 
less to say, church bodies approach these proposals from a non- 
partisan political point of view. 

For this reason we are delighted to quote, from the New York 
Times of May 25, the words of Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, who has 
given his strong approval to President Eisenhower “on this issue.” 
Let me repeat, “on this issue.” The statement of support was in- 
cluded in an address at an Oxford University convocation. The 
Times quotes Mr. Stevenson as saying that the essential condition of 
an effective foreign-aid program must be that “it is sustained from 


“5 
year to year. 


Mr. Stevenson continued: 


It is, no doubt, for this reason that the Government has sensibly proposed a 
program which can be operative for at least 10 years and sets aside in each 
year some $750 million for development loans. 


Mr. Stevenson continued: 


I am glad to say an approving word for the Eisenhower administration on 
this issue—an infrequent experience for me—because a developmental program 
on the fiction that it is always going to end next year combines the maximum 
of potential waste with the minimum of effective forethought and planning. 

It is of considerable significance that Mr. Stevenson is reported 
to have added that foreign aid should be channeled through some 
international agency so that no one nation could keep any strings 
tied to the gifts. 


THE CHURCHES’ CONCERN 


Our concern for adequate economic-aid programs and appropri- 
ations grows out of our concern over the present international situ- 
ation and the plight of large.areas of the world, usually designated 
as underdeveloped areas 

The United States has emerged in this historical situation as the 
only nation competent to aid these underdeveloped areas both with 
respect to higher standards of living and to full recognition of their 
march toward freedom, justice, and self-government, and thus con- 
tribute to world security and peace. 

May I interpolate a statement here that makes it vivid to me. It 
is from Ww illard Thorp’s address that he gave in New York re cently. 
He said, in dealing with the incomes of the people of various areas, 
that this chart has been made. 

Putting the per capita annual income of the Asiatic as “1,” and 
with the incomes of the people or other areas in the world as a whole, 


calculated from that base, this is the way it reads: 
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Asia, 1 is income—Latin America, 3; world average, 5; 
Western Europe, 11; United States of America, 31. Thus, you see, 
our personal indiv idual annual income is 31 times that of an Asiatic 
and over 6 times that of the world average. 

Unless the United States awakes a fresh world expectancy, creates 
new hope, and offers programs of partnership with adequate long- 
range economic aid, others may try to do so. 

America, alone of the great powers, can give in this world crisis 
spiritual confidence to the underdeveloped areas and nations. 

Good will and self-interest can be combined to lead nations to 
higher economic, social, and solitical levels, and so turn the atomic 
age into a peaceful era rather than an era of worldwide destruction. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we of the churches 
are of the judgment that the time for courageous action on the part 
of our Government has arrived. We believe the bulk of the people 
will give their support. Such a program as comtemplated by the pro 
posed legislation does require a long-range look and long-range 
budgeting. 

May I quote from the National Council of Churches on the next 
page. 

The churches, we believe, have had considerable experience and have 
shown competence in foreign aid. Our churches have had a deep and 
increasing interest in programs of overseas aid for more than a 
hundred years, with practical concerns and competence developed 
through work around the world. 

In mission work, they pioneered in technical assistance and eco- 
nomic aid in programs of education, literacy, literature, medicine and 
public health, agriculture, industry, mass communications, and train- 
ing of leadership in many fields. 

Our Division of For eign Missions is made up of 70 boards and agen 
cies, which maintain a missionary force of over 10,000 workers in 
over 50 countries, cooperating with tens of thousands of trained na- 
tionals. Voluntary contributions of approximately $44 million _an- 
nually by people of our churches support overseas programs including 
schools, colleges, universities, training centers, agricultural stations, 
farms, shops, : and hospitals. 

Further, through our Department of Church World Service, our 
churches carry programs of aid to people in need around the world. 
In 1956 they expended $11 million and shipped 192 million pounds 
of materials overseas to situations of need such as Hungary, the Mid- 
dle East, and numerous other regions. 

This year, material aid will increase to more than 300 million pounds of food, 
clothing, medicine and other necessities. Through Church World Service we 
help to distribute United States Government surplus foods, give many kinds of 
relief in disasters, and we have pioneered in village and community projects. 
We always work in close cooperation with indigenous agencies, with the idea of 


eens people to help themselves. 

The National Council of Churches on the basis of Christian concern holds 
that the United States should continue to develop, improve, and expand pro- 
grams of technical assistance, economic aid, and international trade such as 
will make for stability, justice, freedom and peace for the peoples of the under- 
developed areas of the world and for all nations including our own. Why are 
the churches concerned about foreign aid, and what competence do they have 
to speak in this field? 


I have stated some. I will go on to make a statement of principles. 


1s 
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On the basis of our experience in overseas work and our moral concerns in 
international affairs, we have evolved over a period of time several principles 
which we believe essential for making our Nation’s foreign aid programs as 
effective as possible in helping to develop the conditions of peace, justice, and 
freedom : 

1. Our Nation should assist our fellow men in underdeveloped areas to the full 
extent of our capabilities, and their absorptive capacities. 

2. The programs should be seen in terms of mutual aid. 

3. The programs should help people to help themselves in lifting their levels 
of living. 

4. Both public and private programs need to be strengthened and expanded. 

5. Programs of technical cooperation should be increased. 

6. Larger sums of capital should be made available for economic development. 

7. Trade should be facilitated so goods may be bought and sold more readily. 

8. Programs should be based on an understanding of the problems of other 
peoples, and a continuing concern for their economic development. 

A long-term basis is needed in financing, programing, and administering aid 
programs. 

10. Greater emphasis should be placed on the use of international agencies, 
such as regional organizations and the United Nations. 

11. Although all parts of our foreign policy are interrelated, programs of 
technical and economic aid should be planned and administered in relation pri- 
marily not to political and military considerations but to economic and social 
needs and opportunities. 


May I point out that individual denominational bodies, as well as 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in America, have 
acted in support of increased technical assistance and economic aid. 
For example, the General Conference of the Methodist Church, num- 
bering some 10 million members, meeting in Minneapolis a year ago, 
adopted by a practically unanimous vote, ‘the following: 


We sincerely acknowledge the liberal contribution of the United States and 
other countries for food and other material resources together with technical 
assistance to benefit the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

We believe that economic assistance, which seeks to make the benefits of 
scientific advance and industrial progress available for the improvement of 
underdeveloped areas, is an example of Christian love and practical inter- 
national brotherhood. 

We urge that the United Nations program of technical assistance and the 
United States program of foreign aid be supported hereafter on a long-range 
rather than an annual basis. Necessary safeguards to insure against such aid 
being used for either military or political expediency should be provided. Study 
should be continued to determine the areas of greatest need for distribution, 
and the agencies through which the distribution should be made. 


That is from the Methodist General Conference. It assumes that 
this should be done with all possible economy and wisdom of appli- 
cation. 

The Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church seeks ways and 
means for securing support throughout the church for these measures. 
We do not conceive of the economic aid proposals as a “give-away’ 
program. 

We conceive them as a sound union of self-interest and worldwide 
interest for the benefit of all. How much big business can our econ- 
omy find in slums? We cannot do much big business with “slums” 
in our cities. Will not the American economy be one of, if not the 
largest of, the beneficiaries of higher economic, social, and govern- 
mental standards of the now underdeveloped areas of the world? 
And will not our good will, expressed in practical policies of mutual 
freedom and general economic cooperation, prove assets to our secu- 
rity and to the peace of the world ? 
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Consider our role at the end of World War II in light of the vast 
destruction of the industries. The Marshall plan did not prove to be 
a mere give-away program. It was an essential in the reconstruction 
of European cities, docks, railways, and industrial plants, to mention 
only a few aspects ‘of American- European economic relations. 

Our economic levels have since catapulted to new all-time highs. 
We believe sound moral principles lie back of the foreign economic 
aid program. But suppose not. The future of American business 
and security would still be at stake. Military might can never again 
maintain national security and guarantee economic supremacy. 

The time is at hand for the recognition of the ‘saeledalas of 
all nations. This is an age when the incomparable spirit and achieve- 
ments of America must be applied to the task of creating the eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions of a genuine world peace, rest- 
ing on freedom and justice. 

In the closing paragraphs of the foreign affairs section of his state 
of the Union message last January 10 President Eisenhower said, 
under the title “Dedication of Princ iples” 

In short, the world has so shrunk that all free nations are our neighbors. 
Without cooperative neighbors the United States cannot maintain its own 
security and welfare, because— 

First, America’s vital interests are worldwide, embracing both hemispheres 
and every continent. 

Second, we have a community of interest with every nation in the free world. 

Third, interdependence of interests requires a decent respect for the rights 
and the peace of all peoples. 

These principles motivate our actions within the United Nations. There, 
before all the world, by our loyalty to them, by our practice of them, let us 
strive to set a standard to which all who seek justice and who hunger for 
peace can rally. 

Gentlemen, last January the President’s words were applauded. 
Now we believ e, they should be voted into action. 

Mr. C hairman, this completes my statement. Thank you. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Thank you, Dr. Sockman. 

The doctor has told us that he has an appointment and would like 
to get away by quarter after 11. We will keep that in mind. 

Dr. SockmMan. It is a funeral, otherwise | wouldn't be in a hurry. 

Chairman CarnaHan. We will keep that in mind as we go around 
with the questions. 

I would like to ask you, Dr. Sockman, would you tell us something 
of the Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church ? 

Dr. Sockman. It was begun back in 1924 and has continued since 
that time. I have been president of it since 1928. It is one of the 
general boards of our Methodist Church. We have boards on various 
phases of our religious and civil life. 

This Board of World Peace of course is simply to help create public 
opinion, not to try to influence in any way legislation—I think the 
original word was— 


to create the will to peace and inform people about the ways of peace. 


We have been trying to pursue that through the years. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Would you care to comment on the balance 
or relationship which should exist between Government programs 
and programs of aid by nee like the churches ? 

Dr. Sockman. Well, I am very happy to, in brief. I think the 
churches, as I have said in my statement, have been doing mission work 


—" 
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now for 100 years. In a way we feel the spirit of missions is getting 
into the Government. We like to feel, if I may use my own words, 
that when we speak of a mission from the United States Government 
we don’t mean simply a military body going over to Pakistan to show 
them how to run their army; we mean a mission of service, just as the 
missionaries used to go out for the spirit of the people. 

I think we have to make the world selina if possible, that although 
we are a rich country we have no ax to grind. Therefore, the churches 
should do all they can. I think the churches are maintaining a heavy 
missionary program, but we also feel that it would strengthen the 
churches, and the churches would feel that the Government—this is 
nonpartisan ; that is, Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish—is catching 
something of that spirit. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Gordon. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Sockman, we 
are appreciative for your appearance this morning, taking time out 
from your duties to come and testify. 

Dr. Socxman. I feel honored to come. 

Chairman Gorpon. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
I will wait until a little later. 

Chairman CarNnaHAn. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Dr. Sockman, I want to thank you for an inspiring and 
profound and very practical statement here today. 

I want to identify myself to you—— 

Dr. Socxman. I know Mr. Vorys. He is a fellow Ohioan. That is 
why he says these nice words. 

Mr. Vorys. I want to comment on one thing you said and one thing 
you didn’t say. In this list of 11 principles, in No. 4 you state that 
“both public and private programs need to be strengthened and ex- 
panded.” You mention the voluntary contributions of the churches 
under the council of $44 million for overseas work. 

Our committee made a study a few years ago of all of the voluntary 
contributions for overseas technical assistance, including the founda- 
tions, and found that the amounts in that year, I think, equaled the 
technical assistance furnished by the Government. 

I want to say, having taught in China years ago, and perhaps some- 
what influenced by the missionary background of my wife’s family, 
that I think dollar for dollar the private missionary programs have 
accomplished a whole lot more to date than our Government programs. 

I hope that the churches will not attempt to pass off to the Govern- 
ment the job that our voluntary programs carry on. 

I saw Bishop Pickett in India. I had just been out inspecting some 
of our Government technical assistance programs. He said, “I am 
sorry I didn’t see you earlier in the day. We just dedicated a 
cannery”—It was in a village where his son-in-law was a missionary— 

“which was given to us by a Jew, who after studying in India and 
attempting to see the best: w ay in which he could invest his money in a 
technical assistance program made it through a contribution to a 

cannery.” 

As I say, I am tremendously impressed with the depth and breadth 
of your statement. I think all of our religious organizations should 
remember that what Government does is no substitute for what they 

can do. 
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The second thing I want to mention is something that I respectfully 
suggest is an omission and which might be point 12. It is a thing 
that William Russell, who was head of our technical assistance pro- 
gram until his untimely death last year, called “The added com- 
ponent.” 

He said, and I won’t attempt to quote him, I will simply put it my 
way, that our Government missions abroad should be composed of 
those whose personal and character attributes are representative of 
the best in America, otherwise our missions will fail. 

It just seems to me that every one of these thousands of people who 
go out are “missionaries” for the American way of life, for better or 
worse. If they don’t get along with the people there, if they offend 
government officials or private citizens by their official conduct. or 
their priv ate lives, then their mission is a failure no matter how skilled 
or proficient they may be in their technical speci: alties. 

I don’t mean “missionaries” in any sectarian or dogmatic sense. But 
I think that one of the things that we need to do is to focus our atten- 
tion on the character and the personal lives of our Government “mis- 
sionaries,” those who compose our missions. What would you think 
of that? 

Dr. Socxman. I think that is an excellent point. 

Mr. Vorys. It is a pretty long question, I admit. 

Dr. Sockman. I may add this illuminating incident. Four years 
ago I was in Lucknow, India. I was speaking there in a church, and 
T “think about half the congregation were our American represent- 
atives in these various engineering and technical programs around 
Lucknow. 

The interest they showed in the people, the native reactions of those 
who were there, as well as to the religious part of the service showed 
there was a good rapport there between them. 

I think your point is well taken, that the influence apart from any 
technical part is almost immeasurable. 

I am glad you mentioned the fact about the Jewish contribution. 
Mr. Carnahan knows that I happen to also be the president of the 
Church Peace Union, which is a Carnegie Foundation, made up of 
Roman Catholics and Jews, and I think they are just as much inter- 
ested in this as the Board of World Peace or the National Council. 

In fact, I have the galleys of a very, I think almost an exciting, 
new book called The New Hope, or something like that, by Justin Wroe 
Nixon on the study of foreign aid. It isin galleys. It will be out soon. 

I profoundly believe that the churches must do what you said first, 
keep up their efforts. I am sure you are going to hear from Dr. 
Feldman today that all faiths are interested. 

I think your next point is one that could be incorporated in the 
statement because I think it is so well taken, that the kind of men we 
send out is as important as the money or even more than the money. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morcan. No questions. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Dr. Sockman, I join with my colleagues in welcom- 
ing you this morning and in expressing appreciation for your ap- 
pearance before this committee. 

I think you have made a very excellent and logical statement. I 
find myself in accord with it. 
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Would you be willing to comment on your feeling in reference to 
the military assistance contained in the mutual security program # 

Dr. Socxkman. Mr. Merrow, I don’t feel competent to express rm 4 
opinion as to the size of our military aid appropriation. I thi 
we can say that we have seen some of its value in places like Turkey, 
and so forth, and others. 

As a peace organization, I represent those who of course put more 
stress on the peace ways of doing it rather than the military. 

I think we must be realistic. Personally, I would say that we 
should continue to give some, although I wouldn’t presume to say 
how much. 

I am one of the Americans who feel we should streamline our 
spending as much as we can and make it realistic. But I would not 
want to say how much we should give. I think, though, we do have 
to maintain some military aid in this present state of the world. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad you placed the emphasis where you have 
placed it. You feel, as you have said, that the military assistance 
should be continued ? 

Dr. Sockman. I would say so, yes. I don’t know if I am repre- 
senting my friends over here or not. Personally, I think we have to 
do it. Military aid is not going to guarantee a peaceful world. You 
have to have more than that. 

I was in Spokane, Wash., last week and heard a conversation at 
the next table to me. They were saying, “You can’t buy our friends, 
you know.” I think that is a position we have to recognize. We 
can’t buy our friends. We must do it on a mutual aid basis of helping 
them to help themselves. 

T have used a figure of speech which I may have gotten from your 
neighbor, Mr. Judd. I don’t know. I feel in our helping of other 
nations it is something like the tide going across the ocean. 

We can’t give it from a sense of it flowing from a superior white 
race to these people. The tide moves across the ocean on a level, 
drawn from a power above. 

I feel we must deal with other nations as their equals, trying to 
think of ourselves as equals, drawn by the power of God in what 
I think is a basic moral service. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Dr. Sockman, for a most excellent state- 
ment. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasrocki. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I want to join in greeting our distin- 
guished witness, Dr. Sockman. TI wish there were time to discuss his 
statement more fully. But I think we ought to pay attention to his 
other commitments. 

I do want to say that I appreciate particularly, sir, the emphasis 
you put on a long-range program and long-range commitments, and 
second, on the importance of not only having such plans but of having 
our people there for longer periods. 

We used to say as missionaries that a man wasn’t much good until 
he had been out there for one term. And that term consisted of 6 or 
7 years. Very few of these people are sent for more than 2 years. 

It is not enough to have a long-range commitment by the Congress, 
I think we have to develop plans to recruit more people who want to 
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go out for longer period of time and give themselves to the task in a 
way that will give a continuity that we can’t get otherwise. 

Tam gratified that a great many of our persent personnel are enlist- 
ing fora second and even third 2-year term on the basis of their experi- 
ence. I must not take more time. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Kenny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to welcome 
Dr. Sockman in his appearance this morning. I would like to take 
this opportunity in expressing to him my personal compliments for 

the work that the religious organizations have done in caring for the 
Hungarian refugees. 

I have one question. On page 5 you mentioned the necessary safe- 
guard to insure against such aid being used for either military or 
politic al expediency. 

[ would give aid to any peoples around the world. However, I ques- 
tion at this time giving economic aid to a government where the people 
are still technically behind the Iron Curtain. 

Would you care to comment on the sale of agricultural surpluses 
to these nations; would we not be relieving Russia of the responsibility 
of the failure of their economic theory by selling them? Will this 
not permit Communist-dominated nations to increase their production 
of guns? 

Dr. Sockman. Mrs. Kelly, th: " is a very good point. It only 
expresses an opinion, of course. I don’t think anyone knows what 
the effect would be. 

As a minister, we preach that love begets love. I have been quite 
impressed with the fact that the Ford Foundation, and I see by the 
morning paper the Rockefeller Foundation, is giving help to Poland. 

I have the feeling, to be perfectly frank, if the ( rovernment gave too 
much aid to countries like that the people are not quite ready ‘for it. 

I think foundations can do what m: Mi the Government can’t do too 
much of in that line behind the curtain. 

In regard to the sale of surpluses, I don’t know. I was sent. to 
Russia 10 years ago last summer on a mission to see what had been 
done with relief supplies. I recall Mr. Durvo, he is now in the diplo- 
matic service, saying that he did not think that the Russian vocabulary 
contained the word “charity” any more. They had stamped that out. 
They don’t know how to appreciate charity. They think it is because 
you have an ax to grind. 

You may be right i in thinking they would take it so that they could 
spend more another way. 

My Christian prince iples lead me to think we can risk something in 
giving help on the basis that they might come to see our point of view. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Sockman, it is 20 minutes after 11. Is it 
possible for you to stay longer ? 

Dr. Socxman. If there is another question or two, I will stay for 
those. 

Chairman Carnanan. We will continue as long as you can stay 
with us. 

Dr. Sockman. Dr. Boss has told me that he would like to say a 
word after I go. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. I want to compliment the good doctor on his state 
ment, in his intelligent approach to this difficult problem. 
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The point I liked best was the statement on page 6: 

The Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church seeks ways and means for 
securing support throughout the church for these measures. 

I say to the good doctor, and likewise to the various or ganizations 
of the churches represented here, that if the churches fe el that way y 
they must not just believe it, they must help support the program 
actively. 

We people who have had the responsibility of the problem and have 
been studying the mutual security program both at home and abroad 
have had a difficult time educating the American people as to the 
necessity and, yes, the church approach to this problem. 

[ wish to compliment you as well as the other organizations here 
this morning on the score of active support which will be a great help 
to the passage of this program. Thank you. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to join in 
welcoming Dr. Sockman. Due to his close schedule, I will ask no 
questions at this time. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. IL would like to wel- 
come Dr. Sockman, also, and Dr. Boss, to thank them for giving of 
their time in this matter. 

I have just one question. I presume this excellent statement. refers 
to the concept, that you yourself have not made any close study, have 
you, of the implementation of the idea? 

Dr. SockMANn. No, Mrs. Church, I haven’t. I must say this: After 
hearing comments around this table, I feel much confidence in how 
the committee would do it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would assure you that I am not trying to depre- 
cate your statement, which is an excellent one. But you are speaking 
for the concept—— 

Dr. SockMaAn. I am a minister, as you know, Mrs. Church. 

Chairman Carnauan. We have several members that I have not 
called upon. I will just say: Are there questions from any of those 
that I have not called upon? If there are questions, will you please 
feel free to ask them. 

Mr. Pincner. I want to join in expressing appreciation for the 
statement Dr. Sockman has given and suggest we let him go. He is 
trying to get to the airport. 

Dr. SockMAN. You are very kind. I appreciate very much the 
courtesy you have extended to me and the opportunity of seeing so 
many old friends. 

Chairman Carnauan. Dr. Boss, do you have a statement you want 
to make? 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. BOSS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 
UNITED NATIONS AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS FOR 
THE BOARD OF WORLD PEACE FOR THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Dr. Boss. It seemed to me there might be added one other point to 
this matter of aid to some of the countries that are back of the line 
of demarcation. 
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I have visited and spoken three times since World War II in the 
churches in Poland and Czechoslovakia, and twice in Hungary, as late 
as August 1955. And I find that there is a turn of the thinking of 
our people in some of these countries with regard to the service being 
rendered by the United States. I believe that we are more likely to 
gain, by extending economic help when requested—if we don’t overdo 
things—and assume that they are acting as nations. I believe that in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia—particularly in these countries—and now 
Hungary, the response of the people to the good will of America and 
to the increasing help which we are giving ‘them is a vital factor. 

For example, ‘I do know that in Poland their economic situation is 
considered somewhat lower than it was before the war. Some respon- 
sible leaders believe there is no real solution to their economic prob- 
lems today unless and until they have a much freer opportunity to 
trade, as they put it, not only with Western European nations but 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States. I think there 
is an opportunity here that i 1s opening up. 

I merely suggest, not in particulars, but that in nations where this 
matter is being studied more consideration might be given to this item 
of creating some new thought through additional aid when requested, 
in some of these countries, and especially where some significant 
adjustinents have already taken place. 

Chairman CarnaHaNn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Funron. Could we have the doctor advise us for the record 
what organizations he represents in testifying here today ? 

Chairman Carnanan. Will you identify yourself ? 

Dr. Boss. Charles F. Boss. Tam the executive secretary for United 
Nations and Intergovernmental Affairs for the Board of World Peace 
of the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Ketry. Could I ask a question of Dr. Boss? 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Dr. Boss, is it or is it not true that the mission work 
of the churches in certain areas of the world is being hampered or 
prohibited ? 

Dr. Boss. When you say, “certain parts of the ” orld,” do you mean 
is it being hampered in Pol. and or Czechoslovakia ? 

Mrs. Ketty. No; I was thinking at this moment of India. 

Dr. Boss. It may be that you are referring to problems of getting 
visas for missionaries; is that right? 

Mrs. Ketxiy. In other words, they have made it difficult to carry on 
your mission. 

Dr. Boss. I have talked with represent: tives of India a number of 
times at the United Nations about their attitude toward visas for 
missionaries. I believe that it is partly a question of the approach 
which is made. They feel that if American missionaries from any of 
the churches come to India they should not become involved in’ the 
political affairs of India. That is one point they have made clear to 
me. They feel, in other words, we should not mix in on the political 
questions in India. 

I think the second point is that we have more of the attitude of 
sharing with them rather than of, you might say, insistence upon par- 
ticular doctrines which we are familiar w ith in our country but they 
may not be there. , 
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I don’t think the people of India like to be told they are heathen and 
can’t be saved until they accept certain doctrines Christian mission- 
aries may present. | believe outside of that they still want to welcome 
missionaries. ‘That is the word I have gotten from their delegation 
at the United Nations and various other places. Does that help a 
little with the question ¢ 

Mrs. Ketuy. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. I hope that our people are telling those folks and others 
that while we recognize they can’t recover economically and solve their 
difficult prob lems without trade with the West, more fundamentally 
they can’t recover until they get rid of communism. The prime reason 
they are in difficulty in Pol: and is not because of lack of trade but 
because of the Communist economic system. They always had sur- 
pluses, a favorable balance of trade, until the Communist system 
wrecked it. 

I think we must not fail to take advantage of this very vivid object 
lesson before the world of the falsity of the Communist doctrine, that 
by government control they can solve the basic problems of human 
beings. 

Dr. Boss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that. I think 
that there is much more recognition of it than we get through the 
papers or that comes through the controlled press in Eastern Europe. 
For example, in Hungary, where I spent several weeks, I spoke to 
fifty-some professors and ministers of the Reform Church in that 
country as well as the Methodist and some other denominations, 
Lutheran leaders, for example. 

Some of the best informed of the church leaders, Protestant church 
leaders in Hungary, told me in 1955, that in their judgment not over 
5 percent, perhaps as few as 2 percent of the Hungarian people sup- 
ported the Communist regime. The evidences of that were fairly 
widespread. People were talking more openly. I, myself, expressed 
the hope there and with the Department of State—with which I talked 
over my findings for 414 hours in the Eastern European Affairs Divi- 
sion—that I felt these people were trying to break loose from some- 
thing, but, of course, the controls of the army, the police, of tele- 
phones, telegraph, and so forth, are in the hands of the Communist 
government. It is hard to break away. When they attempted it, 
as I think our own leadership felt was not the way to do it, that is, 
by armed rebellion, which started among the students, great. blood- 

ed resulted. It seems to me that we find much evidence that many 
of these people are quite aware of what Dr. Judd has well pointed out. 

I think the more contacts we have on a basis where we actually talk 
through these things with them, the better. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t think we have to convince those now under com- 
munism. I think they know it better than we do. My main concern 
is that we get it across to those who are on the fence in the world, 
say, in some of the Asian countries newly free. They are tempted 
to go along with communism because it looks so attractive. We need 
to point out we are glad to help those in trouble because their system 
has failed, in order to help these other folks not to make such a mis- 
take. 

Dr. Boss. Mr. Chairman, several years ago when Mr. Nehru was in 
the United States, he spoke in Chicago. Mr. Stevenson, as Governor 
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of Illinois, presided. Toward the close of Mr. Nehru’s remarks in 
answering a question with regard to what India wanted from Ameri- 
ca, Mr. Nehru concluded his very remarkable answer to it with a 
statement that that very day he had been visiting on the farms of 
Illinois, had sat at meals with farmers, finally had been brought to 
Lincolnia. And he stated, as his concluding point, that he could think 
of nothing better to hope for and pray for for his people in India 
than that India should develop through the next hundred years on 
the basis of the principles of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. 
I believe that that note can be carried, as Dr. Judd has said, to these 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and I believe the foreign-aid program 
must be something more than financial. It must be, as has been 
suggested, the carrying of our good will and democracy and with 
the desire for the freedom of these people and justice for them. I 
think if we do that communism will not stand a chance. 
Chairman CarNaHan. Thank you, Dr. Boss. We are sorry the 
time isso short. We will now call Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman. Rab- 
bi Feldman is president of the Synagogue Council of America, of 
Hartford, Conn. We are delighted to have you. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI ABRAHAM J. FELDMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Rabbi Frerpman. As you have discovered, my name is Abraham JJ. 
Feldman. I come from Hartford, Conn. I am pleased to make 
statement here by your courtesy and the very gracious letter which 
the chairman of your committee had written to me. I am grateful 
for the opportunity to speak in my capacity as president of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, whic ‘h, as you know, is the central national 
coordinating agency for the rabbinic and congregational associations 
of the three. branc ‘hes of Jewish religious life in this com itry. These 
are: the Rabbinical Assembly of America and the United Synagogue 
of America, of the conservative movement: the Rabbinical Council 
of America and the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, of the Orthodox movement; and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
of the reform movement. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not presume to speak for each of the several million members of these 
organizations, but I am presenting the views adopted, after consider- 
ation, by the official leadership of these movements. 

The Synagogue Council of America and its constituent agencies, 
on the basis of fundamental Jewish religious teaching, support the 
programs of our Government for extending long-range economic and 
technical assistance to the less-developed nations and people of the 
world. We believe that these programs, which are eee to help 
less fortunate peoples and their governments to preserve their newly 
won freedom and to move forward on the road to economic inde- 
pendence, are of crucial importance in the struggle to achieve peace 
and freedom, stability and justice. 

We endorse in principle the proposals for an enlarged foreign-aid 
program submitted to the Congress of the United States by President 
Eisenhower on May 21, 1957, and as amplified by Secretary of State 
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Dulles on May 22, 1957, before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

As a teacher of religion and a spokesman for the organized Jewish 
religious community, it is beyond my training and competence to seek 
to evaluate that aspect of the foreign-aid program relating to military 
defense assistance and defense support. In this area, the policy con- 
siderations are so complex, the military and security factors are so 
involved and technical, that it would be folly for me, as a layman, to 
try to pass judgment on the budgetary estimates for military secu- 
rity needs. Suffice it to say that we, of the Synagogue, hold that 
such a fateful decision, upon which rests the security of so many 
millions of human souls, must be arrived at in calm perspective above 
the storm of political partisanship. If any error in calculation is to 
be made, then certainly it were better that the errors should fall on 
the side of preserving the safety of the American people and the free 
world. 

In reflecting further on the military security program, the syna- 
gogue groups “of our country recognize the inescapable need for ade- 
quate military security and sup ort programs for collective security, 
both within and without the rf Tited Nations. However, we feel 
strongly that the increasing reliance on military might alone, and at 
the expense of positive social, economic, politic val, and psychological 
strategies, constitutes a threat to peace. We believe that the scrip- 
tural concept of “Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit,’ 
has the highest contemporary relevance and that our Government 
should pursue with vigor and statesmanship every avenue which 
might hopefully lead to a reduction of the demor alizing armaments 
race and a limitation on the nuclear bomb stockpiling and testing. 

We of the synagogues of America welcome in the proposed foreign 
aid program the separation of the economic assistance (i. e., develop- 
mental assistance, technical cooperation, and special aid) from the 
military defense program, This distinction—and it is an important 
one—between economic aid rendered for defense purposes in connec- 
tion with our military interests and assistance provided primarily for 
the benefit of the people of the respective recipient nations has been 
long overdue. The separation of these programs, with its clarification 
of the fact that our nonmilit: ary development aid budget constitutes 
but one-tenth of 1 percent of our gross national product, must im- 
press every nature mind among our citizenry with the reasonableness 
of this proposal and the urgency for its enactment into law in its 
present form. The contemplated development loan fund established 
initially on a 3-year basis of sustained operation, it seems to us, is a 
constructive move toward helping economically backward countries 
achieve a balanced economic development based mainly on their own 
needs rather than on the self-interest or foreign policy considerations 
of our Government. 

As a spokesman for Judaism, I feel constrained to point out our 
profound religious concern over this factor of motive in providing 
nonmilitary economic assistance. We have observed that our Govern- 
ment seems to find it necessary constantly to reassure the American 
people that the major or sole reason for helping the nearly 1 billion 
people in Asia and Africa who are afllicted with the age-old scourges 
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of poverty, disease, and ignorance, that our princip: al motive in offer- 
ing them aid is our own self-interest, our fore lon policy 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, no one with any sense of responsibility 
can gainsay the importance of the desperate struggle for the loyalties 
of the uncommitted nations which contain nearly one-third of the 
world’s population. As long as communism remains committed to 
worldwide revolution, we must make, wherever possible, friendly 
and dependable allies in the cause of democracy. But we must urge 
and stress the thought that there is a moral need to distinguish be- 
tween what we do to assure our survival and what we do as a matter 
of humanity and unselfish moral obligation. 

As religionists, we feel profoundly that the utilitarian motive of 
benevolence is not worthy of the United States. The moral character 
and destiny of America compel the higher motives of compassion, of 
brotherhood, of respect for human personality. These are both the 
cornerstones and keystones of our democracy which we may ignore 
or neglect only at our own peril. As the President said in his mes 
sage to the Congress: 

Our helping hand in their struggle is dictated by more than our own self- 
interest. It is also a mirror of the character and highest ideals of the people 
who have built and preserved this Nation. 

Religion, as taught by synagogue and church, enjoins us to help 
other nations out of love of God and man. 1] quote the words of 
Deuteronomy (15:7): 

If there be among you a needy man, thou shalt not harden thy heart, nor shut 
thy hand from thy needy brother * * * Thou shalt surely open thy hand unto 
him and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need. 

We should help these tragic people in need without expecting them 
to become our satellites. Grants-in-aid and loans may help us to ac- 
quire bases and other elements of military security, but these cannot 
buy friends or friendship. As our Nation, w] ich is so privileged, 
shares its technology, its economic abundance, its life-preserving re- 
sources, our actions will demonstrate our concern for the welfare of 
other human beings. 

In administering our material wealth and techneial skills as a 
trust given us by the Creator for use in the service of mankind, 
we shall bring hope to millions of peop yle in the underdeveloped parts 
of the world. 

Now—this we can do with a constructive and long-range program 
of economic assistance and international trade which may ameliorate 
the despair and hopelessness which engulf so large a portion of man 
kind and will assure not alone the dignity of life, but life itself, 

We of the Synagogue Council of America devoutly hope that the 
Congress of the United States will enact this legislation to help in the 
words of the psalm, “rescue the poor and needy ; deliver them out of 
the hand of the wicked.” 

This, we believe, is the great moral and historic obligation which 
confronts our country in its role as the leader of the free world. 

Our people support the foreign-aid program which appears to be 
the surest vehicle we now possess in our waging of peace for all men 
everywhere. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
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Chairman Carnanan. Rabbi Feldman, it is a privilege for the com- 
mittee to have had vou and to have heard this most excellent state- 
ment. We will begin the questioning at the other end of the table. 
We will start with Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. Rabbi Feldman, I think I express the sentiments of the 
committee in saying that we appreciate very much your coming here. 
One thing that has occurred to me, as you have talked about the 
expression of our motives for under standing this kind of program, 
you as a churchman I think very properly underscore the higher 
motives. On the other hand, we are dealing with a Government pro- 
gram and a Constitution which allows the Congress to levy taxes and 
to spend money for certain specified purposes, and probably among 
those the generally brotherly consideration of peoples and charity is 
not a spec ific reason. In other words, legislatively this program ‘has 
got to be justified on the basis of the welfare and security of the 
American people. ‘That doesn’t mean that our motives cannot be 
beyond that. But the President in his address had to be limited to 
the reasons that this program would strengthen our own defenses 
and would advance our interests and would provide a necessary 
powerful weapon for which to meet the crises. 

I would like to have your comments on the extent to which you 
think the Constitution limits our official public utterances and nec- 
essary limitations of reasoning in considering this program ¢ 

Rabbi Frtpman. Well, sir, I am not aware that the Constitution 
limits your public utterances; but I am aware, of course, that the 
Constitution limits some of the legislation which one might be in- 
clined to enact. 

I am not a constitutional lawyer. Neither am I a legislator, ex- 
cept that I suggest that, as I know something of the history of our 
country, we have always been able to find in the interpretation of the 
Constitution means and possibilities by which we help other nations 
and other peoples in their hours of distress. 

When I made a distinction between the moral motive and the 
self-interest motive, I was concerned with emphasizing the thought 
that by overplaying this matter of self-interest and our foreign 
policy, and so on, and giving aid on that basis, that we are not mak- 
ing friends thereby and that we are not creating greater love for 
the American people or the American ideal. Because we, then, make 
a public announcement to the beneficiaries that we are out to buy 
something. You and I know that neither in our personal life nor in 
our community life can we ever purchase love or friendship. It is 
a matter of emphasis, of the stating of proper motives and putting 
forth the best aspect of American thought and American life. 

While I recognize that for legislative or, as you indicate, for con- 
stitutional reasons, the President had to indicate that such aid in- 
volves something more than generosity, he was wise enough to state 
that such beneficence is also a mirror of the character and the high- 
est ideals of the people who have built and preserved this Nation. 
The thing that I am stressing is this emphasizing more the princi- 
ple of responsibility and of sharing and of love for our fellow men, 
than constantly stressing the idea of self-interest. 

Mr. Corrry. I certainly sympathize and agree with you as an indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, I hope you can understand why on the 
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floor of the House a great deal of the discussion will have to re- 
solve about these constitutional reasons and limitations within 
which we have to operate, no matter what our personal views and 
aspirations might be. You are saying in effect that to the extent 
it 1s possible beyond the enactment of the legislation that we try te 
bear in mind the deeper reasons for this program and the ultimately 
valid reasons. 

Rabbi Ferpman. I can understand the difficulty. May I suggest 
that in Judaism we have a body of law, and in this body of law, 
which has been a continuing guidepost in all of our religious living 
and thinking, we have had, with reference to the same section and 
the same law, varying interpret ations. 

One time we will have a rigorous interpretation of the law and it 
becomes almost dehumanized. Then, we have another person who will 
interpret the law who has humanitarian and ethical overtones in his 
motives and desires, and the same law is capable of another inter- 
pretation, and a more liberal and humane interpretation. We have 
had that all through our history; and I have seen also the same thing 
in our constitutional history. I will not go into that further. 

Mr. Corrrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Feldman, I join 
my colleague from Maine and I am sure all members of the commit- 
tee in welcoming you here and expressing admiration and apprecia- 
tion for your very splendid statement that you have given us this 
morning. 

I notice that you have spoken, of course, continually of aid or 
assistance for peoples throughout your statement. 

We are faced with the very real problem here that in certain coun- 
tries, in fact, every country, I suppose, where we have an assistance 
program, we have to give that aid on a government-to-government 
basis. It is easy to speculate and imagine certain countries, perhaps 
in the Middle East, perhaps in other parts of the world, where we at 
times can wonder whether the aid that we give as a Government to 
another government is actually getting down to the people of that 
particular country. 

I think, therefore, it would be appropriate to ask you to comment 
as to how far you think we should go to insist that our programs re- 
dound directly to the benefit of the peoples of the particular foreign 
country involved, or how much we should keep our hands off of that 
administration and to what extent we should actually, as I say, go 
in and see that our aid is accomplishing the purpose for the benefit 
of the people and not perhaps being siphoned off at the top. I am 
sure we can think of certain countries where that is quite likely to 
happen. 

Rabbi FerpMan. Yes. It has also been known to happen within the 
United States. So that the question of administration and the wish 
to make certain that the funds allocated or the aid given reached 
the people for whom it was intended, is a matter of organization in 
setting up the aid program, and to attempt to protect it as far as 
possible. And I am realistic enough to know that it is not uniformly 
possible to assure that every last penny will go to the place where it 
is intended and that it may not be siphoned off, as you indicated, to 
some less worthy purpose. 
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It is a question of administration. I have heard it said, I have no 
personal knowledge of it, that even in the administration of affairs in 
our cities and States and Nation it is not alw ays possible to assure 
unwasteful distribution of funds. Presumably it is not always pos- 
sible to make a perfect setup for it in far distant places of the world. 
But the fact that some of it is lost through maladministration or dis- 
honesty, or what-have-you, will that argue against our offering aid 
so that some of it, and a lot of it, perhaps, may ‘get to the people w vhom 
we are trying to reach and w hose lives and souls we w ant to ennoble ? 

Mr. Brntiey. I appreciate your answer. The motive behind my 
question was, of course, assuming on our part the best administrative 
system in the w orld, nevertheless if we find that subst: antially the aid 
is not getting to the people of any particular country, should we con- 
sider that a reason for withholding the aid until the conditions have 
improved therein ? 

Rabbi FrtpMan. I really don’t know how to answer that because 
it isn’t within my sphere of competency. I would say offhand, but 
it is just an individual’s opinion, that if withholding temporarily 
until the people there learn that unless the thing is "administered 
properly there will be no more forthcoming, may be a wise w ay for 
doing it for the sake of the larger good of the people. It could be 
both educative and a mor alizing ] procedure. 

Mr. Bentiey. One more question: I am just wondering, Dr. Feld- 
man, if you care, as an individual, or on behalf of any of the organiza- 
tions which you are representing here today, to comment on our aid 
program in the specific area of the Middle East to any extent? 

Rabbi Frrpman. Well, I would say this: That interested as we 
Jews are, of course, in the situation in the Middle East, we would favor 
constructive foreign-aid programs to be administered on a regional 
basis. 

We would urge, however, that such aid be made available only on the 
adequate assurance—and we are back to the purport of the question 
you asked me before—that it will be used for the lifting of the living 
standards of the people, the fellahin, and not for the multiplication 
of the luxuries of the effendis, the absentee landlords, gathering at 
Nice or Cannes or Damascus. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is very satisfactory from my standpoint and 
a very helpful answer from the standpoint of the committee, I am 
sure. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountatn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to welcome my 
fellow Nutmegger to the committee witness chair. I also want to say 
that you have made a very splendid statement. Iam sure it is a great 
contribution to this committee in its consideration of this legislation. 

Rabbi Feldman, would you agree with me that technical assistance, 
as such, has no other purpose than the high moral value that our 
country gets from just giving that technical assistance ? 

Rabbi Ferpaan. No, I wouldn't agree with that. I think there 
are other values which accrue from giving this technical assistance 
to others. 

Mr. Morano. Then would you question our motive as to our grant- 
ing of technical assistance which is an outright grant? 
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Rabbi Ferpman. No, I don’t question the motiy Be. L am concerned 
about making the motive known to the people that we are there to 
help them, that we wish to share; we want to build up their lives and 
make them find something of the humanity that we have been speak- 


in 

te Morano, Let me put the question another way: Would you say 
our granting of this technical assistance has a self-interest / 

Rabbi Fetpman. It has a certain element of self-interest, yes. 

Mr. Morano. In weighing it, what would you say, in what category 
would you put the weight ? 

Rabbi Ferpman. I would put it this way: One is a judgment of the 
mind and the other one is an impulse of the heart, and I would try to 
combine the two. 

Mr. Morano. Then, in conclusion on that point, would you say that 
technical assistance has no ulterior self-interest as compared with, let 
us say, the military aid? 

Rabbi Ferpman. I am not sure I understand this part of the ques- 
tion. Would you repeat it for my simple mind / 

Mr. Morano. If we grant technical assistance, we don’t inject our- 
selves into the sovereignty of the country, we don’t try to protect our 
selves from an attack in any way; would you agree with that? 

Rabbi Fetpman. I am not competent to say whether we are not 
protecting ourselves from an attack on us from some source. 

Mr. Morano. You understand that from technical assistance we 
don’t get anything in return ? 

Rabbi Fetpman. We don’t get anything tangible in return. 

Mr. Morano. Let’s take the outright economic grants. Do you 
think that our motive could be quest loned in any way with respect to 
our economic grants to these countries 

Rabbi Ferpman. I don’t think so, not if we grant them for the 
benefit and the uplifting of the morale and standards of living of the 


eople 

Mr. Morano. Then wouldn’t you say that our motive cannot be 
rightly challenged with respect to the technical assistance and the 
economic grants? 

Rabbi Ferpman. I would say so. 

Mr. Morano. I am just trying to clarify the point raised by Mr. 
Coffin. 

Rabbi Fetpman. I would go along with that. 

Mr. Morano. Then we come now to the military assistance. There 
is where I believe you would want to make our motive clearly under- 
stood ? 

Rabbi FerpMan. No. Isimply se parate myse ‘lf completely from the 
evaluation of the military phase of it because I have absolutely no 
competence in that regard. 

Mr. Morano. Where do you think the public opinion might chal- 
lenge our motives in respect to this entire program ¢ 

Rabbi Fetpman. Public opinion of the United States, if I am able 
to sense it today, is in favor of giving aid, loans in any form we can 
to help build up the morale and the living standards of the under- 
privileged and underdeveloped countries of the world. 

If we have it, and thank God we do, we ought to be able to give 
it to them and make it possible for them to fulfill themselves. 
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Mr. Morano. Your statement says that we should emphasize the 
motives for giving this, to keep away from the self-interest motive ? 

Rabbi Fetpman. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. I am talking about world opinion. 

Rabbi Fetpman. I said before, in answer to a question or statement 
that was made, that I think in giving this aid we ought to stress the 
idea of giving and the motive of helping in accordance with the ideal- 
ism of American life and the religious imperatives to which all of us 
subscribe, and not talk so much about self-interest—— 

Mr. Morano. What I am trying to point out is that there is no 
self-interest with respect to tec hnical assistance or an economic grant. 
That is what I am trying to point out. 

Rabbi Fetpman. If there is no self-interest, I would go along with 
you, that we should give it as far as possible. 

Mr. Morano. If I gave you $100 and asked nothing in return for 
it, would you consider that—— 

Rabbi FetpMan. Meaning no discourtesy, sir, I would wonder why 
you gave it to me. 

Mr. Morano. You would wonder why I gave it to you? It could be 
just the joy I experience in the giving. 

Rabbi FetpmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Then the thing to do is cut out all economic aid, if 
you follow that. 

Rabbi FetpMan. That is not the point. We did not force it upon 
them. The ha need it. If you gave it to me, and I pleaded for it 
and needed it, I would say thank you and be exceedingly grateful to 
you. 

Chairman Carnanan. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Morano. I just wanted to point out, Rabbi Feldman, that the 
name of this legislation is mutual security, and before any country 
can get a grant of any kind, militarily, they must meet certain re- 
quirements. And in order to meet those requirements, for example, 
they must permit a mission to follow the money and the equipment 
to see what is being done with it. 

Also, they must agree to use this equipment for defense purposes 
only. We don’t ask them to give up their sovereignty or anything 
like that. How can our motives be questioned? That is the point I 
just can’t understand. How can anyone question our motives? 

Chairman Carnanan. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. If you care to comment- 

Rabbi Fripman. I have stressed the importance of the motive for 
the sake of giving, for the sake of helping, without insisting so much 
upon the return that may accrue to us outside of the satisfac tion that 
comes from being generous and doing a merciful and compassionate 
thing. 

Mr. Morano. That is why I would have given the $100 in the first 
place, because I would have a source of satisfaction in giving it. 

Rabbi Ferpman. If I needed it, I would be grateful and pleased 
over the satisfaction that you derived from it. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Rabbi Feldman, I find myself in complete agree- 
ment. Your concept, as I get it, is that in a world of richness that 
the good Lord has given us we ought to have enough commonsense, 
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enough ability, to eliminate poverty as an economic disease as years 
ago we eliminated yellow fever as a physical plague. When we have 
done that, of course, we are going to have benefits, but we are under- 
taking the campaign to eliminate poverty all over the world without 
the thought of benefit from it, that it is a mission that God has given 
to us, and in following that mission we are serving our country and 
our own people as well ? 

Rabbi FetpMan. Yes; | accept that. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is your concept ? 

Rabbi FetpMan. Yes; it is. 

Chairman Carnanan. We would like to proceed with 1 or 2 more 
members, if possible. Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Rapwan. I have no questions, but I want to thank Rabbi Feld- 
man for the excellent contribution he has made here this morning. 

Rabbi Fetpman. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Carnanan. Are there others who would like to ask a 
question ? 

Mr. Furtron. Might I comment that we are pleased that Rabbi 
Feldman has come to give us his fine statement. The views of the 
various religious organizations do give us a high-level motivation for 
the program which we in Government badly need in this type of 
foreign-aid or mutual security program. 

Rabbi Ferpman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment Rabbi 
Feldman on this most excellent statement. I am very happy to hear 
you emphasize the moral obligation that we have in this world where 
there isso much trouble. And even if we did not have the Communist 
threat, from what you have stated it is clearly your feeling that we 
have a definite moral obligation to perform ? 

Rabbi Fritpman. Yes: I think so, definitely. 

Chairman Carnanan. Are there other questions? Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. I agree with my colleagues that your wonderful state- 
ment, Rabbi Feldman, is most enlightening. I note that you are from 
Hartford, Conn. I hope that when you go back you will convey my 
personal best wishes to the Governor, Abraham Ribicoff, a former col- 
league on the committee. 

Rabbi Fetpman. He is a member of my congregation. 

Mr. Jupp. I want to join with the others in thanking you for your 
statement, Rabbi Feldman, and may I appeal to you and the repre- 
sentatives of other religious organizations to help us at this point. I 
think I understand the motivations we need and should have as indi- 
viduals, having given 10 years of my life to this same sort. of work 
overseas. But, as Members of Congress, we are under certain limita- 
tions. I think you could help a lot of people to see that what I do 
with my own money to help the needy and the poor, open my hand, and 
so on, is a decision enjoined on me by the Almighty, and soon. But I 
don’t have quite the same right, legally or morally, in my opinion, to 
use other people’s money, taken from them by the power of the state 
through taxes, for charit: Fable purposes that I thoroughly approve of 
but which they in considerable number don’t approve. As officials, 
we have taken a special oath to uphold and defend the Constitution ; 
that is the only one we took. Weare not able to do with public funds 
all that as individuals each of us might desire to do with his private 
funds. We are not able to operate, as you put it here, solely in terms 
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of humanity and unselfish moral obligation, when we are acting as 
representatives of a government with other people’s funds, in contrast 
to what we can do as individuals motivated as children of God. 

[ think the religious forces ought to help the general public ee 
stand this difference, because many are inclined to think that because ¢ 
certain thing is a good thing to do, then their C ongressmen can aa 
should do it. But it isn’t our money. Itis other people’s money. We 
have it in trust. This is the conflict that none of us, I suppose, is ever 
able to resolve completely. Where is the right dividing line? 

I resolve it for myself by saying that whatever really helps other 
peoples i in the long run helps my country and is justifiable under the 
Constitution. But alot of my constituents, whose money I am using, 
don’t see that connection so closely. I am only pleading with you for 
help. 

Rabbi Ferpman. I am willing to say, sir, that I will go along com- 
pletely with you. But you are demonstrating the point I made previ- 
ously in answer to a question here on the matter of the interpretation 
of the law. I think it was Mr. Coffin who made the statement. In 
answer to that, there are people, of course, in our communities and in 
the Nation who say, “This is mine and it will remain mine. I am not 
going to share it.’ 

Then, of course, there are those others who say, “Whatever I have is 
given to me as a trust, and so far as I can, without endangering the 
well-being of my city or State or my Nation, I will stand by and help 
others.” 

I think, as you gather from my approach and the interpretation, that 
that is entirely a correct, a moral, and I think a historic ally accurate 
American approach in the handling of problems of that kind. It is 
not devoid of self-interest. But the motive starts with that of sharing 
and helping others. 

The fact that there are others in our American life who do not 
have that kind of view or sense of responsibility is also a fact. And 
: the extent that we can help—I don’t want to use it with a sting, 

I don’t mean it to be that—but to the extent that we can moralize 
them, I think the churches and synagogues of America stand ready 
to help in that regard. That is why we are here today, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Religious people believe profoundly that the way to get 
is to give. If we give without thought of getting, the bread cast upon 
the water does return. But a lot of people don’t believe that. We 
are responsible to them, too. 

Rabbi Frerpman. One of the fundamental principles of Jewish 
ethics, voiced in a tract known as the Ethics of the Fathers, is “Be ye 
like servants who serve their master without expectation of reward, 
rather than serving their master with the expectation of a reward,’ 
which, the late Professor Moore, of Harvard, said is the highest 
ethical reach of man. That is what has motivated my thinking in 
being here. 

Chairman Carnanan. The clerk has an announcement. 

Mr. Crawrorp. This afternoon the committee will meet in room G—3, 
the regular meeting room in the Capitol, because of the program on 
the floor. The Chair also wished to announce that when the full 
committe ends its afternoon meeting today there will be an executive 
session meeting immediately afterward of the Subeommitte on Eu- 
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rope. The subcommittee will hear Assistant Secretary of State 
Kalijarvi in executive session on the current discussions with Poland. 
Chairman CarNAHAN. The committe will stand adjourned until 
2:30 this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the committee recessed. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSLON 


Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, this is a continuation 
of our hearings of this morning. The committe will come to order 
at this point. 

Pursuant to the procedure established for current mutual security 
program hearings, the committe will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on International Organizations and Movements. 

Mr. Carnahan is the chairman of the committee. I ask him to 
take the chair at this time. 

Chairman Carnanan. As Chairman Gordon has announced, this 
is a continuation of the series of hearings we began this morning to 
hear religious leaders giving us the reactions of church groups 
throughout the country. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Father James L. Vizzard, vice 
president of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, and treas 
urer and member of the executive council, Catholic Association for 
Internationa] Peace. Father Vizzard has his residence at George 
town University. 

Father Vizzard, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JAMES L. VIZZARD, S. J., VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Father Vizzarp. I want to thank the committee for its courtesy in 
giving us the opportunity to express our observations and convictions 
on the mutual security program. I would also like to congratulate 
the committee for its wisdom and its deep insight into reality. By 
the very fact that these hearings are now being conducted the com- 
mittee makes plain its judgment that in the grave and basic decisions 
we as a nation must make, moral and spiritu: il considerations not only 
are pertinent but, when everything else is said and done, are overriding. 

In consultation with Dr. C. J. Nuesse, who will appear here on 
June 5, it was determined that our testimony might conveniently be 
divided into two distinct parts. It will be my function and priv ilege 
to present the teachings of the church, that is, the ideas and principles 
which influence the practical judgments which informed Catholics 
make on issues such as we are facing today. His testimony will 
present the concrete evidence of Catholic convictions in the form prin 
cipally of statements and policy resolutions of Catholic organizations 
and spokesmen. He will also offer specific recommendations on the 
mutual security program which have come from the same sources. 

My comments on the military aspects of the mutual security pro- 
gram will be brief. To be sure, they also have their moral implica- 
tions, but their justification, as have recently been clearly explained, 
lies chiefly in our own urgent defense needs. What previously has 
been presented under the guise of “foreign” aid is now seen to 
be largely American aid, and should be so billed. We have here, to 
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put it directly, a very cheap way to buy ourselves essential military 
security. No doubt in this phase of our defense program, as very 
likely in others, some money can be saved by careful planning and 
administration. But we might well ask ourselves if we can afford to 
haggle or to try to make politic al advantage over a relatively few 
dollars when our lives may be at stake. 

Neither will I spend any time on the more technical budgetary, fiscal 
or administrative details of economic development and technical 
assistance. As I understand the chief purpose of these hearings, it 
is to reestablish, to emphasize, even to dramatize the moral and reli- 
gious bases of our programs. It is the motivation and the spirit rather 
than the details which are under consideration today. 

As everyone here is quite aware, a great variety of reasons have 
been given to explain and justify the mutual security program: Our 
expanding economy demands overseas markets and sources of raw 
material. We need to win friends and thus bolster our national 
security. We need strong allies to check further Communist expan- 
sion. If we don’t help, the Communists will. As a last resort, appeal 
has been made to our fears. Our flesh has been made to creep with 
vivid warnings of the horrors all of us may suffer and few of us may 
survive if we fail to support this program adequately. 

No one would reasonably question the validity and even urgency 
of each of these motives, for they reflect different aspects of our 
national interest. But it has been the discouraging experience of 
many of us that where we have suggested that moral motivation 
might be more urgent, and even more practical, patronizing realists 
have tried to embarrass us into silence. 

They clearly imply or even bluntly state that charity and justice 
have no real pertinence to the issues, that these virtues re present only 
the sentimental idealism of international do-gooders. Moral interest, 
they claim, has nothing to do with national interest, and they’d be 
happy if we wouldn’t complicate the matter. 

This attitude is a strange one in a nation founded by men who so 
clearly spelled out the moral basis of our political society. The 
Founding Fathers understood that our national interest is a much 
broader concept and reality than is embraced by military security, 
political stability, and economic advantage. For, unless our Nation 
has interests and responsibilities rooted in moral principles, just how 
o we differ from the arbitrary “legality” of totalitarian states? 

Unless our national interest is based upon moral interest, our society 
and our objectives can claim no superiority over those of the Com- 
munist nations. Unless our foreign economic policy recognizes oppor- 
tunities and obligations which far transcend ni irrowly conceived sel 
fish and temporary interests then do we not deserve to be weighed 
and judged by the world, and by God, in the same balance as Russia ? 

What’s more, even in the terms of narrowly conceived national 
interest, motives of justice and charity have validity and value. It 
is my conviction, and I believe the results of these hearings will bear 
me out, that the mutual security program will win much more sincere 
and practical approval from our citizens if it is explained and under- 
taken in terms of moral and religious conviction. In very concrete 
political terms, I believe that taxpayers and voters will respond more 
quickly and more heartily to this kind of appeal than to any other. 
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Moreover, again in terms of actual achievement of our goals, pro- 
grams undertaken for and guided by these motives are far more likely 
to achieve, as byproducts, the stated aims of our foreign policy. It is 
the universal experience of mankind that gratitude and friendship 
cannot be bought. Neither individuals nor nations can be bribed into 
secure alliances. But disinterested service, genuine love, rarely fails 
to call forth a similar response. If we want friends and dependable 
allies, we will win them only if we can make it plain that we are 
interested in them for their own sake, and for God’s. 

On the conviction, therefore, that whether national interests be con- 
ceived either narrowly or broadly, moral and religious considerations 
are pertinent, I would like to explore these sources. 

Start from the fact that while we and those in the world’s relatively 
few other favored countries have been likely in our prayer to pass 
unthinkingly over the petition, “Give us this day our daily bread,” in 
large parts of the world hundreds of millions have known no prayer 
more urgent. Hunger, poverty, disease, and death have been their 
daily bread. 

To this situation contrast the fact that we have an enormously pro- 
ductive economy, that as « people we possess a disproportionate share 
of this world’s wealth, that we enjoy a standard of living almost 
intolerably superior to that of a great portion of the world’s people. 

What, then, are our moral obligations ? 

I’m sure that we wouid not subscribe to the proposition that God 
created the resources of this world for the exclusive benefit of those 
who might have had the power to seize them, or the luck to stumble 
upon them, or the good fortune to be born into them. I am sure we 
would agree that it would be supreme egoism for us to assume that God 
has granted us such material riches for our own use alone. We are 
not members of some kind of exclusive club, the sole residents of a high- 
walled garden of paradise, somehow specially chosen of God to enjoy 
the best of His creation while the great bulk of mankind struggle 
outside for a meager and precarious subsistence. 

One of Christ’s parables comes to mind: Dives and Lazarus. We 
have no reason to expect that the fate of a nation which might scorn 
the obligations which go with wealth will be any different than that of 
the man whose very name implies wealth, selfishly and exclusively 
enjoyed. In today’s world no one could mistake what nation is cast in 
the role of Dives. 

It is also a fact, and it should be a disturbing one, that in the only 
portrayal of the final judgment which we have from Christ’s own lips, 
the decision of the Judge is based on the very simple and direct eri- 
terion: Did you feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal the sick? We 
have no reason to believe that. nations will be judged on any other 
basis. 

A simple sense of decency and justice must convince us that we 
possess God’s bounty not only that we might enjoy it ourselves, but also 
that we might share it. In God’s sight, we are His stewards. He 
has given us the opportunity and responsibility and privilege to use 
His blessings so that all might benefit. Justice suggests, demands, 
that wealth be administered to the welfare of all; and, if Christian 
teaching means anything, this is true of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals. 
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But there are higher motives still than fear of judgment or the obli- 
gations of justice. The law of love, the law of charity, which has 
been taught by all great religions, was summed up in the simple but 
dramatic admonition of Christ, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” And we were not left in doubt as to who is our neighbor. 
The lesson of the parable of the good Samaritan is that every man is 
our neighbor, even the stranger by the side of the road in a faraway 
land. The works of charity do not demand a passport. The obliga- 
tions of charity do not end at our own shores. Our neighbor is any 
man who needs our help wherever he may be found and reached; and 
when he is found love dictates that we approach him, as it were, with 
an apology for having come so late to help him. 

Someone who may have heard these last words of mine may agree 
with their religious idealism but insist, perhaps sadly, that charity is 
the responsibility of individuals and not of states. Such a belief is 
common, but it ignores the fact that states come into being to fulfill 
for us collectively what we cannot do individually. As individuals 
we are bound to charity toward all. But in a world so vast and com- 
plex, in our private capacities we cannot reach all who need and 
have a claim on our charity. The state, therefore, acts as our agent. 
When the state helps, it is ourselves helping. 

One is also rebutted by some opponents of foreign aid who with an 
uncompromising air of finality remark, “Well, these giveaways have 
tostop. After all, charity begins at home.” For them that ends the 
argument. It is difficult to understand why, for the statement claims 
no more than that charity begins at home. It doesn’t end there. It 
is not completed and perfected until to reaches out to the farthest ends 
of the earth, and embraces in its warmth and love all who are in need. 

A number of other objections can be heard almost every day and 
can be read in almost any paper: We have not won friends; the coun- 
tries we have helped most are still “uncommitted”; our generosity is 
not appreciated. Somehow these objections seem almost petulant and 
they have already been dealt with. Why should we expect friendship 
and gratitude, when in the past our aid has been explained and justi- 
fied exclusively on the basis of our terms, our aims, our self-interest ? 

Others make the outraged charge that our foreign operations are 
shot through with inefficiency, boondoggling, and graft. There have 
been, I am sure, cases in which this has been true, and wherever it 
has been found it must be eradicated and every effort must be made 
to prevert its recurrence. But no honest critic can make a universal 
indictment. ‘The people we have sent out and the operations we 
have conducted have been no better or worse than we find in our own 
country. On the whole, a remarkable degree of integrity and success 
has characterized our activities up to now. 

Perhaps the loudest and most persistent objection we hear these 
days is that our economy can’t stand the strain, that we need tax 
cuts more than foreign handouts. Frankly, I don’t think we have 
to pay much attention to such nonsense. Our economy has stood, 
and, if called upon, could again stand the much greater strain and 
waste of war. We have not even begun to make the kind of sacrifices, 
personal and national, which we can sustain, and willingly sustain 
if we are convinced of their necessity. Moreover, the part of the 
mutual security funds which have been expended on technical as- 
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sistance and economic development have been very small indeed, and 
even if eliminated entirely could hardly lead to a perceptible tax 
cut. And if it were eliminated, or even significantly cut, I think 
we'd have a harder time living with our consciences and with the 
consequences of our folly than we have now living with our budget 
and the necessary taxes. 

In the mutual security program, we have the opportunity of pro- 
viding the world with one thing it desperately needs: a shining 
example of pure, undefiled, and disinterested service. Our aid is and 
should be recognized as an important factor in stemming the ad- 
vances of communism, but this program has an importance inde 
pendent of the Communist threat. We should do the same things 
and even more even if communism were to disappear tomorrow. As 
stewards of God’s abundance, we must make available to others what 
we ourselves enjoy. In doing so, we are not called upon to sacrifice 
our own prosperity. In the long run such sharing will return a 
hundred fold. 

If we dedicate ourselves to a program for shared abundance, we 
may never again be called upon to dedicate our lives and our wealth 
to a program of shared disaster. We believe that here the United 
States has the opportunity and the privilege to give moral leader 
ship to the world as it has provided political and military leader 
ship.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnauan. And thank you, Father Vizzard. I merely 
want to express appreciation for this most excellent and _ heart- 
warming statement. I will not take further time, but will give the 
time to the other members who may have questions they want to 
ask. 

Chairman Gordon. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly want 
to join with you in thanking Father Vizzard for the fine and well- 
thought-out statement he has presented to us this afernoon. I have 
no questions at this time. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. CuirerrieLp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Father Vizzard, I believe you have made an excellent statement. 
I have no questions at this time. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Father Vizzard, I join my colleagues in commend- 
ing you for a very fine statement. I have no questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. “i ys. 

Mr. Vorys. Father Vizzard, I join my colleagues in appreciation 
of a very noble and penetr: <a analysis of the moral basis of our 
foreign policy. I think the last paragraph of your statement is par- 
ticul: arly deep and stimulating and challenging. 

If we dedicate ourselves to this program for shared abundance, we may never 
again be called upon to dedicate ourselves to a program of shared disaster. 

You make there a statement of enlightened self-interest, and you 
follow that by the statement that- 
we have the opportunity and privilege to give moral leadership to the world 
as well as political and military leadership. 


I agree. 
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However, I want to point this out. You refer on page 6 to those 
who say that charity is the responsibility of individuals and not of 
states. I have been on this committee for 19 years and for at least 
a decade I have been challenged to find in our Constitution any place 
where Congress has any power to be charitable with taxpayers’ money. 
Charity, St. Paul said, is the first of the virtues, but if I feel so 
charitable that I reach into somebody else’s pocket through the In- 
ternal Revenue Department and force him to pay, you then bring up 
a dilemma which you have laid squarely before us. 

[ am interested in your analysis of it. [| want to say that I think 
& program properly conceived in our own enlightened and far-seeing 
self-interest for the security and welfare of our own country will give 
moral leadership to the world and if the program is properly pre- 
sented and administered, there is no occasion for us to attempt to get 
into the issue that you bring up. ‘That was a statement but I would 
be glad to have you comment. 

“ather Vizzarp. You are carrying us into pretty deep waters when 
you ask for an analysis of our Constitution and the powers granted to 
C ongress. However, I will attempt to provide an answer, if I may. 

Under the general welfare clause and under the general understand- 
ing of the responsibility of the Government to the people, it is to ful- 
fill for the people what they cannot as individuals or as smaller 
groups, namely of smaller political entities, accomplish for themselves. 

If the people, themselves, are convinced that they have an obliga- 
tion of charity, both individually and collectively, which goes beyond 
their reach, the people can quite properly call upon their elected repre- 
sentatives to act in their name—in my judgment. Obviously Con- 
gress must be quite certain that there is that kind of general consent, 
that the motive of charity and justice is strongly imbedded in the 
convictions of their constituents. 

Perhaps I could illustrate it best by a little incident that ha uppened 
‘a couple of weeks ago. Representative Fulton and Represent: itive 
McCarthy were with me at a breakfast conference of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 

My mother and father were in town from California. Strangely 
enough, I am afraid there is no party or any group of any party in 
the United States conservative enough for my mother if not for my 

father. How this happened I can’t explain. It just happened. They 

were dead set against foreign aid. They were against taxes for 
this purpose and [ have heard my father make complaints about. his 
taxes going down a foreign rathole. 

They were at this breakfast where Leon Keyserling gave the main 
address and Representative Fulton and Representative McCarthy each 
spoke for 10 or 15 minutes on the need for this kind of program 
out of self-defense, and out of self-interest but also on the moral re- 
sponsibilities that we have. After the breakfast my father confessed 
that he would no longer complain about his taxes being used in that 
fashion. My mother was anxious to get back home to “straighten out 
those girl friends of hers.” 

There was a striking conversion, something of the nature of 
Paul’s. I hope it is as permanent and as effective. 

I use it only as an illustration of how the convictions of our citizens, 
your constituents, can be formed if the proper motivation and the facts 
are brought before them. My idea of the role of Government, the 
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role of our elected representatives is that they can and must act in 
this fashion if the constituents have clearly expressed their need and 
desire for and their support for them. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you very much. I think my time has expired. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Father Vizzard, I am very happy to have you here today. I, too, 
express my appreciation to you for your magnificent statement, but 
I am afraid you are going to have to try and convert me. F irst, I want 
to say that I agree with your statement. I would like to draw atten 
tion to page 8, ‘the third Sentence in the middle paragraph. It speaks 
of God’s abundance which we must make available to others. I believe 
that we would be willing to vote X number of dollars to give sur- 
pluses or anything else we have to the peoples in the world, and the 
United States has been doing that. 

However, I must turn to page 6 and emphasize, “The state, there- 
fore, acts as our agent.” 

Now this is a two-way street. In Poland the state acts as the agent. 
Let me use that as the example. I do not believe the United States 
should aid the Polish regime because I am convinced that any aid to 
a government such as Gomulka will strengthen Russia for the reason 
that their economic system is a failure. I believe at some point we 
must make a decision whether aid to a satellite nation will relieve 
Russia of the responsibility of bearing the burden of the failure of 
their economic system, and while we supply the products, they can 
continue with the producing of guns. 

Therefore, I am against aid, government to government. I would 
like to have your comment on it. 

Father Vizzarp. Mrs. Kelly, I appreciate the gravity of your com- 
ment and your fears, if they may be so expressed. I have no strong 
conviction, myself, and I don’t know of any strong conviction that 
representative Catholic spokesmen on this matter have, except those 
which have indicated that at times we have to take a caleulated risk. 
Perhaps our aid to Poland may swing the balance in the direction 
of freedom even though it may take them a long time to arrive there. 
We may be required by the urgency of the opportunity, to take that 
kind of risk. It isa matter of prudential judgment. 

I know I am not competent to give advice on that judgment. I 
do know that of the Catholic community, bishops and representatives 
of the Polish peoples in the United States have recommended that 
aid be given to Poland. I am not thoroughly enough acquainted, 
however, with the facts to be able to have a reasonable opinion of 
my own. 

Mrs. Ketry. I believe in taking calculated risks at any time pos- 
sible. I am just wondering if aid would seep down to the people, 
such aid, government to government, and where we, because it would 
be a loan, would not be permitted to distribute it. I am doubtful 
that we should help | in that case because I believe that by helping 
them, we are going to relieve the burden of the Communist nation 
in bearing the responsibility of the failure of the Communist eco- 
nomic theory. 

Father Vizzarp. Mrs. Kelly, my only further comment would be 
that conceding the absolute validity of your conviction, it would not, 
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in my judgment, affect the validity of the overall program of mutual 
security. 

Mrs. Ketty. We had many witnesses before our subcommittee, 
among whom were Hungarian refugees, who said we should not 
give aid to any Communist-dominated nation. Testimony was di- 
vided. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bourton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May J also welcome you, Father Vizzard, and thank you for your 
very interesting statement. It brings to my mind a little line from 
Walt Whitman: “The gift is to the giver and comes back most to 
him.” 

I believe that this committee and many Members of Congress, too, 
feel that, in making possible easier living, or filling in some of the 
very tragic holes in other communities, we are really doing it in a 
way which will bring us a secur ity that nothing else will. 

You have spoken of the moral leadership that the world is ex- 
pecting of us. We had a very dramatic little moment in the House 
dining room about a year ago. There was a young African here 
from the Belgian Congo, one of the few Africans in the Government 
there. He was very dramatic in his criticism of the United States, 
in that we have given arms here and there and almost everywhere 
when what the world wanted from us was spiritual le sadership that 
they had been waiting and waiting and waiting so far in vain. 

Charles Malik had a most interesting interview in U. S. News & 
World Report in which he spoke of our apathy and our lack of real 
understanding of our own great good luck, so to speak, when we have 
this wonderful thing we call freedom and which we understand as 
other people perhaps don’t, yet we are so limp and uncertain about it 
in our own hearts and minds that we aren’t able to sell it to the world. 

[ have used that a good many times since he was good enough to 
let himself be interviewed. Is that a little bit of what you have i in 
your mind, that we have something which we are not giving, in 
addition to all this which you have said so well ? 

Father Vizzarp. Mrs. Bolton, it certainly is true. Those who have 
had the opportunity to go out into the underdeveloped countries where 
Russia has been attempting to penetrate find the amazing contra- 
diction that Russia presents herself as an upholder of ideals and we are 
still thought of as purely materialistic and we are tarred with the 
same brush as the old imperialism. We have not yet freed ourselves 
of that incubus. We have, somehow or other, to present an image of 
ourselves that can win people’s minds and hearts as well as their 
temporary allegiance. 

Mrs. Borron. It seems to me somewhere here in your statement you 
have put it rather well in saying in other words that love is the ful- 
filling of the law. We do go out without it. We go out with a very 
curious spirit. I went a long way in Africa and I found all too little 
love from us to them though i in our hearts we may have it. A great 
deal of talk, a great deal of superiority, a great deal of arré ance, a 
great many things that shouldn’t be there at all, and so little of the 
quality that would mean caring. 

Several voiced it in different w ays, but one put it most strongly: 
“What sort of a God is your God anyway? We can’t understand, 
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because you put Him to us in so many different ways. The only thing 
we want to be sure of is that He cares about us.” 

We aren’t selling that, are we, Father? I think you have said 
this in so many ways here and I want to thank you very much for it. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

father Vizzard, I join with my colleagues in welcoming you here 
today and in expressing appreciation for a most excellent statement. 
I am glad that on page 2 of your statement you have given a new 
term, and feel that foreign aid should be called American aid, because 
certainly it is a 2-way street. And may I say that I have never heard 
a more eloquent statement setting forth our moral obligation as the 
leader of the free world in a particularly difficult period. 

I thought you answered most effectively the many specious argu- 
ments that are made against the mutual security or the American-aid 
program, as you have called it. There are very few questions that one 
ean ask, because you have set forth your position so plainly. 

May we conclude that you would favor the appropriations that the 
President has asked for to carry out these programs 

Father Vizzarp. Mr. Merrow, I do not feel competent to make a 
practical judgment on specific sums. I would, however, say that 
what has been requested is none too much. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Father. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, the highest tribute T can pay Father 
Vizzard for the excellence of his statement and thé: precision of his 
mind and the clarity of his expression is that IT wish T had had his 
statement last night when I was discussing with my daughter just 
home from college a question that her class had been struggling with. 
It was based on a book they had studied by one of our writers on for- 
eign policy. The students were asked to state why it is essential, as 
set forth in his book, that our foreign policies be « »ompletely divorced 
from morality. You have shown how wrong and unsound is that posi- 
tion. 

It is very simple to me: If a policy isn’t moral, it won’t turn out 
to be in our interests patio’: If this is a universe based on law, 
then things that are not moral will prove to be not expedient, either. 

I don’t know whether I convinced her any more than you have yet 
convinced Mrs. Kelly, but I am going to take this statement home 
tonight and we will go over it. 

I may add this further point: I don’t think you will find any 
difficulty in getting a substantial majority of the Congress to vote 
for this program if they are convinced a majority of your parishion- 
ers and the parishioners of the other gentlemen will support it. You 
are helpful to us, but your primary task, as I see it, is to get these 
concepts across to the people who sit in your pews week after week. 

I know that some of my Protestant brethren like nothing better 
than to pass resolutions to send to Congress, asking the Congress as 
a public body to act on a moral basis which they have not been able 
to persuade their own parishioners to accept and act on although 
the latter are exposed to them perhaps 52 times a year. But I repeat 
what I said: I think you will find the Congressmen willing to go along 
if they are convinced that a majority of the people whose views they 
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try to reflect as best they can, also are aware of and understand the 
moral obligations and want their Congressmen to carry out those 
moral obligations. 

Now, there is one little place in your statement where I raise a 
small quest ion—and I am not sure you meant this the way I took it. 
It is on page 4, the last paragraph: 

[I am sure we would not subscribe to the proposition that God created the 
resources of this world for the exclusive benefit of those who might have had 


the power to seize them or the luck to stumble upon them or the good fortune 
to be born into them. 


I think you ought to add there something like 


unless they have the wisdom or the spiritual insight to choose the economic 
and political system that would develop them. 

As it stands, it implies that if any have wealth it is only because 
they seized great resources, stumbled upon them or were born into 
them and I doubt that you meant that. It seems to me there is a 
dangerous oversimplification in the common saying that we must 
share our wealth. Now we must, but it is a mistake to believe we 
can do the job just by sharing our wealth—because it is a result. Or 
our goods, which are a result. Or even our tools, our know-how. They 
are all results. 

What we need to share most of all is the secret which inspired our 
forefathers and ourselves to set up a system which stimulated and 
gave opportunity and incentive for people to use these resources to 
produc e wealth. 

I will try to put it this way: What is the secret of our wealth? The 
secret of our wealth is the secret of our produc tion. 

What is the secret of our production? ‘The secret of our produc- 
tion is an economic setup which gives opportunity and incentive for 
every man, no matter how unpretentious or lowly his birth, to use 
to the utmost the creative « capacities that he has in him. 

Where did that economic setup come from! It came from a po- 
litical philosophy, the right of the individual—just because he is an 
individual. 

And where did that political philosophy come from? Only one 
place, it came from a religious faith, the belief that all men are cre 
ated, that man is a child of God and therefore he is precious and must 
be given opportunity to develop to the maximum of his capacity. 

I believe so utterly that the thing the Orient, where I worked so 
long, needs most. is not the result, so much as the secret. Once man 
comes to the conviction that God is and man is His child, then what 
ought to be, can be. Men don’t have to accept poverty and disease 
forever. If they will stand on their two feet and claim their birth- 
right, God will work with them to built a good society. We can be 
good instruments, I am sure, in that process. 

I often feel that even in our foreign-aid program there is a material- 
ism that we don’t quite sense and a Jack of sensitiveness to the recog- 
nition that our deepest task is to share with others the religious con- 
victions which lead us and will lead them to produce the things 
which they don’t have and w _ h they need most. 

Father Vizzarv. Dr. Judd, I agree with you thoroughly. Certain- 
ly you were quite right in indie ‘ating that my implication was not that 
these were the only considerations. I am deeply convinced that the 
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reason our economy is so productive is not primarily the basic re 
sources we started with, but the political and economic environment 
in which they were developed. I think what characterizes our econ- 
omy and distinguishes it from all others is that it is a kind of economy 
in which a man can make a commitment, because his aspirations and 
ambitions can be rewarded. He doesn’t have to hold himself aloof, 
stand off from the economy and make reservations. He can commit 
himself to it thoroughly because by his own efforts, he can raise his 
own standards of living and his own social status. I agree with you 
thoroughly and if we had more time here, I would have taken the op 
portunity of developing 3 or 4 more pages along those lines. 

Mr. Jupp. And it is the greatest paradox of our century, it seems to 
me, that we whose material strength has come, we believe, as the 
result of certain deep spiritual roots or causes, have somehow come 
almost to worship the results rather than to pay unceasing attention 
to the causes. We have managed to get ourselves before the world as 
if we believed only in the material results: Food, guns, and dollars 
they can solve all problems. 

Whereas the Communists who deny even the existence of these 
spiritual causes have nevertheless managed to get themselves before 
many of the frustrated peoples of the world as if the Communists 
cared more about the things of the spirit than we do. “Comradeship,” 
“Peaceful coexistence,” “Relaxation of tension.” They make love to 
the people more than we do. Wego out to help them and we give them 
material things; but the Communists pay more attention to the spirit. 

Mr. Zablocki and I left India the day Bulganin and Khrushchev 
came. I admired the skill, shall we call it, of Khrushchev’s first 
speech. He did not start out by saying to the Indian people: “How 
proud we are to have you as one of our allies,” which is almost always 
writ wedo. He started out by saying how proud he and Comrade Bul- 

ganin were to be associated with them in a great movement to give free- 
ents and better lives to mankind—to be working with a great leader 
like Mr. Nehru who had fought the European imperialism of the past 
and was resisting the new colonialism of Wall Street. The people 
just ate that up. It was wholly a fake; and I don’t want us to engage 
in hypocrisy. But we don’t tell the truth often enough or well enough. 
We take for granted that they understand our motivation. Mr. Za- 
blocki suggests I use my overworked illustration about the man who 
works so hard for his wife and then she runs off with a bum. Why? 
Because he forgot to make love to her. He worked to be able to buy 
her a fur coat, but somebody else made love to her. And she went 
off with the latter. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. I want to congratulate you, heartily, Reverend Viz 
zard, on your good statement. I liked your statement especially on 
page 3: 

The United States Founding Fathers understood that our national interests 
have much broader concept and reality than embraced by military security, 
political stability, and economic advantage. 

Then paraphrasing the next sentence: Our Nation has interests and 
responsibilities rooted in moral principles. And in addition I quote in 
that paragraph: 


Unless our foreign economic policy recognizes opportunities and obligations 
which far transcend narrowly conceived selfish and temporary interests then 
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do we not deserve to be weighed and judged by the world, and by God, in the 
same balance as Russia? 

The point I would like to make is this: I believe the churches for the 
first time in the past year are not only stating their beliefs, but are 
taking action on the direct legislative level. I especially want to 
compliment 3 you church people who take the time to come here to the 
public sessions of the great House Foreign Affairs Committee, in 
what you could call the public crossroads of opinion. It gives us on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee more courage to meet the criticisms 
when you stand up and say what you believe and give us the motivation 
for tremendous development programs such as this, which give no 
immediate gain to the United States’ individual citizen. And espe- 
cially when you go beyond the arms recommendations and give defi- 
nite support for technical assistance programs, you then recommend 
to the American taxpayer these policies that have a future value and 
are raising friendly people in underdeveloped countries to the levels 
where we will have good friends, good customers, and good partners. 
I wanted to compliment you sincerely on that aflirmative position and 
your strong support. 

However, I find that in American areas where I have traveled—and 
) might add my own district—that too often the largest contributors to 
the churches are the ones who are loudest in criticizing the same ones of 
us Congressmen who take this United States foreign-aid program 
burden for being the giveaway artists, and for being the ones who are 
selling the solvency of the American people down the river, and the 
ones who are for people abroad rather than for assistance at home. 
We are, in some conservative church quarters, a very unpopular group 
on this Foreign Affairs Committee, and I must say to you, sir, we aren’t 
acting without the best interests of the American people and our 
friends and allies. It is a very heartwarming experience for those 
Foreign Affairs Committee members who are here today. It is good 
for us to exchange ideas and to get your backing, which we can listen 
to just a little bit more than the loud voices that cry havoc, cry waste, 
cry budget, cry taxpayers, cry patriotism. 

So that when we have you good people come in and take part in the 
foreign-aid program, it cloes give it a great morale lift to those of us 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

How can you people in the churches and in the institutions that are 
the good, substantial, nonprofit institutions of our country, actively 
sustain the mutual security projects such as we have today before this 
bar of American public opinion? How can you organize for support ? 
There are 170 million people in the United States to make the decision 
within the next 90 days, through this committee, the Senate and the 
House. How can you give us broad-based support for the current 
program of mutual security. We need it. 

Father Vizzarp. As Rabbi Feldman and Dr. Maxwell can tell you, 
and I can tell you from my point of view, we are making every effort to 
get the maximum impact possible in the re ivione press. An interest- 
ing development—and I am sure the information will be available to 
the committee-—a member of the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace intends to make a survey of the coverage of these hearings 
in the Catholic press during the next week or 10 days and perhaps 
before these hearings are completed on June 5. I hope that might. be 
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available. We will keep pounding at every resource available to us. 
We are as conscious of the need, I am sure, Congressman, as you are. 
Those of us who attend national conventions and who help to formulate 
resolutions know how often we have to argue to get approval for these 
resolutions year after year and in meeting after meeting. I don’t 
understand the reason wliy, but there is a fact. There is a gre: a deal 
of inertia and opposition that certainly cannot be based on any reli- 
gious convictions. 

It is our experience and our conviction that any informed religious 
person of any denomination or religious persuasion must support this 
kind of program. 

Mr. Fuuron. Do you see that in this wave of economy that now 
grips the country, there is the great probability that unless the 
churches and church people and organizations take part—that the 
greatest budget cutting will be on the program with the least direct 
profit to the particular individual taxpayer in America, but with high 
worldwide moral gain and as high a moral motive as we have in any 
program. 

Here is the mutual security program where unless it is justified, 
you can see tremendously powerful forces arrayed, ready to cut it 
with an ax. Now how do we prevent it? 

Father Vizzarp. You do have the assurance of the maximum co- 
operation possible from, I think, all of the religious leaders, and cer- 
tainly from those who have come here today and who will come on 
ensuing days, to express our re sligious convictions. 

Mr. Furroy. We C ongressmen need your support. I add that 
very strongly. May I close with a request: I have put a statement in 
the C ongressional Record as to what your three joint church organi- 
zations—the Jewish, the Catholic, and the Protestant church organi- 
zations, have accomplished on distribution of surplus food and relief 
abroad for the past year. May I make a request that I have your 
program for the current coming year of your organized charities 
abroad, and I likewise again will put that in the Congressional Record 
so that we have the full history of these programs. 

Father Vizzarp. Mr. Fulton, the second Catholic spokesman, Dr. 
Nuesse, on June 5, will make that one of his major points and the data 
is being gathered for that purpose. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like to put that in the Congressional Record 
then. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I was not 
here to hear the statement and have only had a chance to examine it 
briefly. I will have no questions at this time. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Father Vizzard. We will move 
to the next witness. 

As our next witness we have the Right Reverend Angus Dun, bishop 
of the Washington Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Bishop Dun. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. ANGUS DUN, BISHOP OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON 


Bishop Dun. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is my privilege to 
testify as a representative of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
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United States at the request of our presiding bishop, the Right Rever- 
end Henry Knox Sherrill. This I gladly do in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of other churches with whom we have established coopera- 
tive relations through the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America and through the World Council of 
Churches. 

I wish to add I am particularly happy this afternoon to be associ- 
ated with the very persuasive and eloquent representative of the 
Catholic Church and with the representatives of the Jewish Com- 
munity who will share in this occasion. 

It can be said of those of us who are responsible leaders in the 
major churches—and I speak particularly of the Christian churches— 
that our faith, our responsibilities and our experience all combine 
to give us a profound concern for the foreign-aid policies of our 
Nation, especially in their nonmilitary aspects. I do not mean to 
suggest we are unsympathetic with or lack understanding of the very 
unple: isant necessities of our military policies. 

By our faith, we are necessarily committed to certain very basic 
convictions. 

Directly tied in with our faith are the convictions: that God is 
the Creator of all mankind and wills the welfare of all peoples; 
that all men and peoples live in mutual interdependence and re- 
sponsibility under God, and I think it can be safely said without 
boasting that as a result of our religious inheritance, we recognized a 
mutual interdependence of the peoples of the world, long before it 
became a widespread political recognition. 

And again we are bound to the conviction that men and nations 
with an abundance of technical skills and wealth hold them under 
stewardship and will be judged by their exercise of that stewardship; 
and that foreign aid programs which aim convincingly at mutual 
welfare are constructive contributions to freedom, justice, and peace. 

Those of us who occupy positions of leadership in the churches 
are responsible for building up in our people the faith and the dis- 
position of heart and mind which will make them sensitive to the 
needs and aspirations of their fellow men everywhere and ne 
them to be generous and just in their own dealings and to support 
policies of our Nation which are consistent with our faith. 

We can’t expect our political leadership or our State and Govern- 
ment to assist us in the propagation of our faith. Certainly none of 
us have that delusion, but we naturally have a concern that the poli- 
cies of our Government be consistent with our faith and commitments. 

Beyond that, we believe that we have a mandate to do everything 
in our power to communicate our faith and conception of life to other 
men for the meeting of their deepest needs as human beings, quite 
apart from any advantage to our own Nation. That we believe is the 
religious mandate under which we stand. 

To this end we maintain missions in many parts of the world less 
privileged than our own. We seek to identify ourselves with the 
needs and hopes of these other peoples. We are very aware of the 
inevitable interaction between our own mission work and the policies 
and relationships of our Nation in the international political scene. 

In small but very real terms we have experience in technical assist- 
ance and economic aid through our own missionary activities, which 
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have provided educational, medical, and economic assistance in under- 
developed areas on a limited basis. 

Through our participation in world relief and interchurch aid 
we have widened our experience and our personal contacts in the areas 
in which our own church may not be directly active. This has given 
us many opportunities for personal meetings with our fellow Chris- 
tians from many parts of the world on the basis of a shared faith. 

I believe many of us had an experience of a human confrontation 
here, at a level that is not too w idely experie need. I would like to 
make it clear, in what little I have to say, which must inevitably repeat 
much of what has been said here alre: dy, that I am not simply express- 
ing my private convictions, The house of bishops of my own church 
from time to time issues pastoral letters which are required to be read 
in all our congregations. I don’t say that they are necessarily heard 
and inwardly ‘digested but they are required tobe read. These reflect 
the common mind of our responsible Episcopal leaders. 

In 1955 we met in Hawaii and were very aware of facing westward 
toward the islands of the Pacific - toward Asia, and spoke par- 
ticularly to that area of the world, but we knew perfectly well what 
we said applied equally to the vast continent of Africa and to many 
other areas of our world—certainly to the Middle East, and cer- 
tainly in very large measure to vast sections of South America. 

T shall quote in part from that pastoral letter: 

In all these lands, save those populated by white men migrated from the 
West, there is a tidal upheaval of deprived, hungry peoples struggling for food 
and nationhood and full human status and acceptance, and resentful toward 
the West and toward the white man in his pride and power. * * * There are 
the great masses of uncommitted people in the basic conflict between the total 
views of life and ways of life which struggle for the allegiance of man. * * * 
Those peoples * * * are in revolt against age-old poverty and misery, no longer 
willing to accept passively gross inequalities of fortune. The earthly fate of 
hundreds of millions is at stake in their desperate efforts to conquer intolerable 
physical poverty. Their humanity is asserting itself against all that destroys 
humanity. 

* * * Those of us who are American are tempted to look upon the revolu- 
tionary upheavals of Asia with fear, wondering what all this means for our 
security, and whether or not these peoples will aline themselves on our side. 
As Christians we need to remember that God is the God of Asia, the Lord of 
Asia’s history today. 

The awakening of whole peoples from listless fatalism to self-awareness and 
self-determination, and even to self-assertion, should be for us a ground of hope. 
For the Christ whom we confess seeks the allegiance of freemen and would 
lead them into the service in which alone they can find their perfect freedom. 

The motive of our missions must be cleansed of all prudential desire to make 
Asia safe for America, and be rooted in our concern under God for the hungers 
and needs of the peoples of Asia. 

We will be greatly concerned that the actions of our Nation and the attitudes 
of our American people shall be guided and overruled by the purpose of God 
for the peoples of Asia, and not simply by our short-sighted judgment of what 
will be to our immediate political, military, or economic advantage. 

At the same general convention, the lay and clerical representatives 
of all the dioceses of our church, joined with our bishops in adopt- 
ing the following resolution : 

And this involves lay opinion in an important measure as well as 
clerical opinion : 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the emergence of the peoples of Asia and Africa to 
a growing measure of self-government. Many of these peoples inherit an ancient 
civilization which has much to contribute to the family of nations. We would 
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share with them our skills, our resources, and ourselves in building a world based 
on human dignity, freedom, and justice for all. 


I could readily quote statements or resolutions from other recent 
meetings of the conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 

same effect, but shall spare you. 

[ am confident that | speak for a large majority of the responsible 
leadership of my church in urging that ‘the United States should con- 
tinue to develop, i improve, and expand programs of technical assistance, 
economic aid, and international trade such as will make for ee 
justice, freedom, and peace for the peoples of the underdeveloped area 
of the world and for all nations, including our own. 

I associate myself wholeheartedly with the testimony of my friend, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America as presented before 
the Senate Special Committee on Foreign Aid, April 12, 1957, and 
summarized in the printed document entitled, “Why Christians Are 
Concerned for Foreign Aid.” 'That is an excellent summary and I 
trust the fact that it was presented in the Senate will not be prejudicial 
to its consideration in this committee. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


WHat ARE THE CHURCHES’ CONCERNS IN FOREIGN AID? 


The folowing statement is essentially the testimony presented 
by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president, in behalf of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. 8. A. before the Senate 
Special Committee on Foreign Aid, Washington, D. C., April 12, 
1957. 

The National Council of Churches on the basis of Christian concern, and in 
keeping with actions of many of its constituent bodies, holds that the United 
States should continue to develop, improve, and expand p>ograms of technical 
assistance, economic aid, and international trade such as will make for stability, 
justice, freedom, and peace for the peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world and for all nations including our own 

Why are the churches concerned about foreign aid, and what competence do 
they have to speak in this field? 

The churches have both practical and moral concerns, and both practical and 
moral competence to speak and to take appropriate actions for constructive 
foreign aid. 


rHE CHURCHES’ EXPERIENCE AND COMPETENCE IN FOREIGN AID 


Our churches have had a deep and increasing interest in programs of over- 
seas aid for more than a hundred years, with practical concerns and compe- 
tence developed through work around the world. In mission work, they pio- 
neered in technical assistance and economic aid in programs of education, 
literacy, literature, medicine and public health, agriculture, industry, mass com- 
munications, and training of leadership in many fields. Our division of foreign 
missions is made up of 70 boards and agencies, which maintain a missionary 
force of over 10,000 workers in over 50 countries, cooperating with tens of thou- 
sands of trained nationals. Voluntary contributions of approximately $44 mil- 
lion annually by people of our churches support overseas programs including 
schools, colleges, universities, training centers, agricultural stations, farms, 
shops, and hospitals. 

Further, through our department of church world service, our churches carry 
programs of aid to people in need around the world. In 1956 they expended 
$11 million and shipped 192 million pounds of material overseas to situations of 
need such as Hungary, the Middle East, and numerous other regions. This 
year, material aid will increase to more than 300 million pounds of food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and other necessities. Through Church World Service we help 
to distribute United States Government surplus foods, give many kinds of relief 
in disasters, and we have pioneered in village and community projects. We 
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always work in close cooperation with indigenous agencies, with the idea of 
helping people to help themselves. 

Also, related to the National Council of Churches, the United Christian Youth 
Movement, the United Student Christian Council, and United Church Women 
earry on projects and aid around the world. Through these and other units 
working in international programs, we furnish considerable money and send 
persons into overseas programs who have a deep sense of concern for the emerg- 
ing peoples of the world. 

Out of such long, fruitful, widespread experience, the churches have reached 
the conclusion that there is an urgent, continuing need for voluntary and private 
programs, and the churches are, in fact, redoubling their efforts in this field. We 
are convinced, also, that there is urgent need at this time for our Nation to 
develop public programs of mutual aid of greater scope and magnitude, ex- 
panded to the extent of our national capabilities and the absorptive capacities 
of the underdeveloped areas. 


OUR INTEREST IN AND SUPPORT FOR CURRENT FOREIGN AID PROPOSALS 


We view foreign aid as a matter above partisanship and one where the only 
rivalry between branches of government is to see which can sponsor more effec- 
tive programs on which all can agree and cooperate. We have followed with 
interest your studies and others made recently by individuals, institutions, and 
other government units. We have been impressed by the seriousness with which 
both the Congress and the administration have undertaken extensive studies 
enlisting the resources of both public and private agencies. We are heartened 
that most of these studies indicate the necessity for a forward movement, for 
improved efficient, expanded programs of foreign aid. 

Iavish to express here particularly our appreciation and strong support for the 
principles and spirit of initiative in the proposals of the Secretary of State 
before your committee on April 8. The official position of our National Council 
of Churches is in general accord with these proposals. We believe they provide 
helpful guidelines and suggest steps toward a more responsible, more adequate 
mutual assistance program by our Government. Officers of the National Council 
of Churches sent a telegram to the Secretary of State after his presentation to 
this committee congratulating him on “wise and effective statesmanship and 
leadership in advocating an extended and farsighted foreign economic aid and 
mutual assistance program.” They expressed the hope that it ‘will be given 
enthusiastic widespread support by church people and others.” 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


On the basis of our experience in overseas work and our moral concerns in 
international affairs, we have evolved over a period of time several principles 
which we believe essential for making our Nation’s foreign-aid programs as 
effective as possible in helping to develop the conditions of peace, justice, and 
freedom : 

1. Our Nation should assist our fellow men in underdeveloped areas to the 
full extent of our capabilities, and their absorptive capacities. 

2. The programs should be seen in terms of mutual aid. 

3. The programs should help people to help themselves in lifting their levels 
of living. 

Both public and private programs need to be strengthened and expanded. 

. Programs of technical cooperation should be increased. 

. Larger sums of capital should be made available for economic development. 
7. Trade should be facilitated so goods may be bought and sold more readily. 
8. Programs should be based on an understanding of the problems of other 

peoples, and a continuing concern for their economic development. 

9. A long-term basis is needed in financing, programing, and administering aid 
programs. 

10. Greater emphasis should be placed on the use of international agencies, 
such as regional organizations and the United Nations. 

11. Although all parts of our foreign policy are interrelated, programs of 
technical and economic aid should be planned and administered in relation 
primarily not to political and military considerations but to economic and social 
needs and opportunities. 
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MORAL CONSIDERATIONS IN CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN AID 


Now I would turn to the religious and moral foundations on which we base 
our support for constructive foreign aid. Here we are dealing ultimately with 
questions of life and death, of the nature of man and his destiny, and these are 
moral questions which rest on theology and religious faith. 

I am here not as a political expert but as a representative of Christian faith. 
In this period, politicians are increasingly referring to religion as a sanction for 
their policies and those of our Nation. We rejoice in all sincere recognition 
of the sovereignty of God, because this has been at the heart of the develop- 
ment of our Nation. It seems to me that those of us who by training, experi- 
ence, thought, and profession are presumed to have a particular competence in 
matters of religious faith and morality may well point out the moral nature 
and meaning of our domestic and foreign policies, as for example in foreign 
aid. Let us therefore look at some of the questions on foreign aid in the 
light of religion and morality. 


PRACTICAL REASONS FOR FOREIGN AID 


One argument for foreign aid is that it is essential in the struggle between 
Communist tyranny and freedom. We believe that morality is involved in this 
struggle and that our foreign policy and aid programs must take adequate 
account of it so that we continue to make every effort to develop freedom in the 
world. It is my conviciion that we must be willing to make sacrifices and revise 
our policies toward the rest of the world to bring them into line with Christian 
values. Otherwise the so-called uncommitted areas, great in population, size, and 
importance, will be drawn into the Communist orbit by China and other Com- 
munist powers. We must do all we can to prevent such a tragedy. However, 
we hold that this is not the only or the ultimate motivation of our foreign policy 
or for programs of foreign aid. 

A second argument for foreign aid is the military one. We recognize the 
role of military security in such a world as ours, and the majority of our 
church people support programs for collective security. However, we hold 
that military programs alone cannot develop peace and that an overemphasis 
on them can endanger peace when military might is exalted at the expense of 
constructive, curative, creative programs in economic, political, psychological, 
and moral terms. 

Another argument for constructive foreign aid is that it is good business. It 
can really be looked upon as an investment both in the present and the future 
for the economic well-being of ourselves as well as others. Our country trades 
primarily not with the underdeveloped areas, except in raw materials, but with 
more highly developed areas. Therefore, if we wish to increase the level of 
trade, commerce, and industry of our own country, we must make substantial 
investments of public and private money to develop the underdeveloped areas. 
I see positive moral values in the development of the economic life of peoples. 
However, this, also, is not one of the ultimate moral sanctions for foreign aid. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL FOUNDATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN AID 


Let us now turn to the basic religious and moral foundations which compel 
us as a Nation to greater responsibility in constructive foreign-aid programs. 

1. One of these is the indivisibility, the interdependence of humanity under 
30d our Creator. No man is an island, entire of himself, but each is involved 
in all life. President Kisenhower cogently stated this truth in his Second 
Inaugural Address; speaking of our Nation in relation to the rest of the world 
he said: 

“Before all else, we seek, upon our common labor as a Nation, the favor of 
Almighty God. * * * 

“This is our home—yet this is not the whole of our world. For our world 
is where our full destiny lies—with men, of all peoples and all nations, who 
are or would be free. And for them—and so for us—this is no time of ease 
or rest. * * * 

“We must use our skills and knowledge and, at times, our substance, to 
help others rise from misery, however far the scene of suffering may be from 
our shores. For wherever in the world a people knows desperate want, there 
must appear at least the spark of hope, the hope of progress—or there will surely 
rise at last the flames of conflict. 
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“We recognize and accépt our own deep involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere.” 

2. A second basic moral principle in foreign aid is our stewardship as a 
wealthy Nation in a world of poverty. Jesus declared: “Everyone to whom 
much is given, of him will much be required.” Christian duty compels us to 
help other nations financially and technically. We should do this without ex- 
pecting them to become our satellites or to love us for it. Money may help to 
buy us a measure of security, but it cannot compel loyalty or buy friends. 
I am not arguing in this against using our political and economic strength for 
all it is worth to build up the bastions of the free world against communism. 
This we must do so long as it remains committed to violent worldwide revolu- 
tion. But let us keep clear the distinction between what we are doing for 
survival of ourselves and others, and what we are doing as acts of friendship 
and of unselfish morality. Above and beyond security considerations, it is 
our Christian responsibility to share our wealth and techniques with other 
people just because we are strong and they are weak—without primary regard 
to political consequences. 

3. Another principle of moral and spiritual truth in foreign aid is what 
happens to men and nations as they do or do not have a real concern for the 
lives of others who are in need. Jesus told a parable about a rich man who 
had a surplus; so he said, “I will pull down my barns and build larger 
ones. * * * And I will say to my soul, ‘Soul, you have ample goods laid up for 
many years; take your ease, eat, drink, be merry.” But God demanded his 
soul. Scripture says: “If a brother or sister is il! clad and in lack of daily food 
and one of you says to them, ‘Go in peace, be warmed and filled,’ without giving 
them the things needed for the body, what does it profit?’ Again, in the parable 
of the last judgment, there is blessing for some; but there is a curse for others, 
of Whom the Judge can say: “For I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me no drink, I was a stranger and you did not welcome 
me, naked and you did not clothe me, sick and in prison and you did not visit 
me. * * * Inasmuch as you did it not to one of the least of these, you did it 
not to me.” On religious and moral grounds, we can see, then, in our un 
precedented abundance, a potential blessing or curse for us as people and as a 
nation, depending on our respouse to those in need. Few dare to challenge in 
the name of Christ those who criticize what they call giveway programs. 
Yet Christ tells us that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” Our per- 
sonal and national destiny depend in no small measure on our realizing this 
moral truth and acting upon it in the most effective and substautial programs 
of constructive foreign aid which our generosity and know-how can fashion. 

4. Another basic religious and moral principle in foreign aid is in what it 
does in sustaining life, for we believe human life is sacred, being of primary 
value. In the Judaeo-Christian tradition, life is a gift from God; God created 
man in his own image and made him to be immortal. Jesus said he came that 


men might “have life and have it more abundantly.” In our religious traditions, 
human life is seen as coming from God, sustained by Him, and cherished by Him 
in time and eternity. If we take such religion seriously, we are impelled to 


strong support of technical and economic cooperation which will help in “death 
control,” and in bringing life and life more abundant. Foreign aid is ultimately 
a matter of life and death for millions who do or do not receive it. By the 
grace of God, through such programs we can help to save tens of thousands 
of women in childbirth, to preserve hundreds of thousands of children who 
would otherwise not live out the first year of life, to increase life expectancy 
by many years, and to add strength as well as length to life. 

5. Another basic religious and moral consideration is that in foreign aid we 
actually go beyond material realities. Accepting the fact that man cannot 
live without bread, and supporting technical and economic programs to that 
end, we also realize that “man does not live by bread alone,” that he also has 
moral, spiritual, mental, and social hungers. More adequate programs of eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation can mean much for these other basic needs. 
As our Nation and others which are more privileged share our technology, eco- 
nomic abundance, and life itself with peoples of the less developed areas, this 
enriches their intellectual, spiritual, and social life. While we do not impose 
our systems upon them, our actions will demonstrate the values which make us 
concerned for the welfare of other human beings. Thus can come new relation- 
ships and dimensions of meaning to life itself. We all realize increasingly that 
this is a world of dynamic change, of revolution, including economic, political, 
psychological, and moral factors. In this revolutionary world, we believe that 
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our Nation, with our revolutionary heritage for freedom and human welfare 
rooted so deeply in the Christian faith, should act in more effective and exten- 
sive programs of constructive foreign aid which will give both help and hope to 
vast multitudes of people in the underdeveloped areas. 

In constructive foreign aid, the practical and the moral elements are not in 
conflict but in agreement; realism and Christian idealism meet in accord; self- 
interest and altruism are joined. 

To give guidance for consideration by the Senate of foreign aid policies for 
the future, your committee is studying “the extent to which foreign assistance 
by the United States Government serves, can be made to serve, or does not serve 
the national interest.” From the viewpoint of religion and morality, as de- 
veloped above, we believe that our national self-interest at this moment of his- 
tory is best fulfilled in recognizing that our destiny is inescapably bound with 
the destiny of the world. 

Here, then, is part of the meaning of the great commandment: “Thou shalt 
love God and thy neighbor as thyself.” Self, neighbor, and God are bound 
together in the bundle of life. We can make our love to God and neighbor real, 
in part, as citizens seeking to have our Nation develop improved and expanded 
constructive foreign aid programs, 

Church people across our land are arising in support of a more dynamic pro- 
gram of technical cooperation and economie aid, and I assure you that theirs 
will be an increasingly mighty voice in the land on this issue during the days 
immediately ahead. The fact is that the American people as a whole will re- 
spond to moral and spiritual leadership for these programs. They will accept 
necessary taxes to help others if they understand what is at stake and if in- 
telligence and generosity go hand in hand in our programs. They will support 
constructive foreign policies which take new and dynamic initiative toward peace 
with justice and freedom. 


Bishop Dun. And, speaking for myself, I am strongly disposed 
to agree with the late Dr. Walter Van Kirk when he wrote : 

The masses of Asia 
and he could have said it equally of Africa- 
are not choosing among communism, democracy, and socialism. They want life. 
They want food for themselves and their children. They want raiment and 
shelter. When they have these things and when they are treated as equals in 
human dignity and worth, they will create a civilization of their own—one that 
may be more rewarding than any the world has yet seen. 

Departing from that very brief written statement, which is all I 
had time to put together be fore | came here, I might add that some of 
you will recognize my name is Scottish in origin. My last name is 
associated in a fe amily way with Dun & Br: adstreet and I had a New 
England inheritance, all of which factors combine to make me not 
disposed to throw money around. And, therefore, T am not by my 
personal makeup of that disposition. But I have the profoundest 
conviction that it is in the highest interests of this country and of 
our world that we should continue what I would judge to be in the 
aggregate, taken in relation to our total outlay, a modest program of 
‘atellie rent, informed, constantly criticized, and reviewed program of 
foreign economic aid and technical assistance. 

The penton that was raised in relation to the testimony of my 
Catholic brother is certainly very ibe ‘pgoing, as he recognized, whether 
you can expect a nation in its corporate capacity and through its 
agencies to express love—well, not too many of us express too much of 
that in our private capacities, and I am not disposed to become too 
romantic about the widespread distribution of this virtue in its full 
Christian meeting, and I think Father Vizzard would agree with me. 
Therefore, I doubt verv much if it can be made a matter of enactment 


or law, even if this body recommends it. 
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I think it is true that you can hardly expect a nation in its corporate 
volitical capacity to go beyond enlightened, informed self-interest, 
but I believe self-interest that is never guided by anything but self- 
interest will fall short of self-interest. That is, unless it is illuminated 
by a light coming from beyond the general level of ordinary decencies, 
it will fall short of the highest interests. 

That is, unless we are helped to look out in sensitivity and pity and 
generosity toward the desperate needs of multitudes of our fellows, 
we shall not even achieve the level of our own interests, because it is 
to our interest that these people trust us, that they respect us, that they 
turn toward the vaguely understood system of life which has done so 
much, as we were reminded here, along with very favorable circum- 
stances, certainly, to give us the good inheritance and the position we 
have. 

I certainly am disposed to think, without knowing any of the tech- 
nical problems involved, legislative or otherwise, that a plan and pro- 
vision for this, which is in reasonably long terms, is much more 
liable to be economical than one which is on a chop-off basis. I dis- 
covered this in church administration; if people think they only 
have this money for this year, they are in an awful rush to spend it 
before the end of the year. I mean this leads to wasteful pressure. 
Wliereas, if you can think in a reasonable span of time, you can ex- 
periment a little and test your procedures until they are solidly 
founded on experience. 

Therefore, without understanding the technical legislative prob- 
lems involved, it makes sense to me that these procedures should be 
thought of, so far as they can be, over a period long enough to permit 
exploration, review, criticism, and refinement. 

I am, of course, aware of the problem of how much can this or that 
community of men absorb constructively, what will they respond to 
and so on. I recognize these technical problems. On these I have 
no special judgment, and I was comforted that Father Vizzard indi- 
cated no special judgment and trusted this to your superior wisdom. 

But of the basic soundness of this policy and of the disappoint 
ment and disllusionment it would be to cut it back in the height of 
our prosperity, whatever our tax problem—this isn’t a major factor 
in our tax problem, I am thoroughly convinced. I am struggling as 
hard and worried as much as you are about how to sell this. That is 
my discouragement every Sunday and every day of the week; how 
to sell something harder to sell than this. 

But my business is to keep trying to sell it, if I may use that 
market term, and to try to live it as God fete me, and therefore, I 
am trying to buck you up in this direction, too—with good conviction, 
and I say there are a lot of us who are with you, and I hope you 
will lean toward the best in America and not toward the worst, 1ot 
toward what may be a passing phase because these ideas take hold 
and everybody gets an economy idea. 

These are my sentiments, brothers; they haven’t enlightened you 
very much, but these are my sentiments. 

Chairman Carnauan. Thank you, Bishop Dun. You have been 
a delightful and inspiring witness. 

I am going to call time if anybody goes over 5 minutes. We lave 
one more witness and I shall attempt to get around. 

Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also wish to join 
with you in your commendation of Bishop Dun. Bishop Dun, I 
certainly want to tell you I appreciated listening to you and think you 
made a fine presentation. I have no questions. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. We have been pleased to have you with us this after- 
noon. We are grateful for the excellent statement you have made. 
You have demonstrated very clearly that you certainly are a student 
of international affairs. Your conclusions are most encouraging to 
the committee. We are certainly glad to have your support and we 
are very pleased that you are here to help us and that you will help 
us in getting this program enacted. 

I have no questions. I admire the statement that you have made. 

Chairman Carnawan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. I un- 
loaded all mine on Father Vizzard. I am just grateful to have Bishop 
Dun with us again. He is always wise and also salty, and thereby 
contributes gre: atly to earnest and balanced consideration of a problem 
that is so fundamentally deep and important as this. 

We are indebted to you, sir, as to the other witnesses who come to 
us, and bring us these insights. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Funton. I want to compliment the bishop, too, as well as 
Father Vizzard, on the excellent presentation. 

On this committee you will find people who have year in and year 
out, through thick and thin, stood up for these programs. I might 
say to the good reverends, this position has been hard both here and 
at home. In this time of economy when there is more criticism, and 
when the pats on the back are getting so low that you don’t know 
whether the enthusiasm is for you or against you, it is helpful to 
us on the committee to have your fon support to reinforce our reso- 
lution to put this program over. I do want to say that you gentlemen 
are performing a real service because it has encouraged me greatly 
personally and I would be willing to take some more criticism on it 
in the future. 

May I comment further on the reverend’s statement. Sometimes 
we hear things that we remember, as in this statement you have just 
made, Bishop Dun. I am one person who is very receptive to words, 
and a person who can put them together so that they have various 
meanings and be very concise and demonstrate effectively by repeti- 
tion, has a real art. So that I have written a comment that I will 
remember for my notebook that you have said. It is: 

Any self-interest that is guided only by self-interest, will fall short of self- 
interest. 
That is a very excellent statement. 

The opponents of these programs of mutual security are well or- 
ganized. They have a very effective press because they can always 
point out the failings of humans in carrying out programs in possibly 
60-some foreign countries, some countries ‘without even bookkeeping 
systems, among tribes, among clans, among very backward people. It 
has been in the beginning a system of trial and error in many places, 
just as you people in religion do with a new convert. You have to 
make him feel that he is part of a new scheme of good living. 

92522—57—pt. 2——-4 
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Now in this bewildering world that is changing so fast, even with the 
good accomplishments of this mutual security program, we do need the 
assistance of the church leaders who are vocal, and the church organi- 
zations who are organized, because without them and without a moral 
base for this foreign aid and security program, it will be slashed either 
in half or ¢ ompletely cut on economic aid. 

Asa matter of fact I see the danger of everything except military aid 
being slashed almost completely to the vanishing point. 

This committee changed by its action the naming of this program 
when the bill first come up under the Marshall plan as the “Military 
aid program”—MAP. If I have done anything on this committee, I 
put the word “Mutual” in by amendment so that it then became the 
“Mutual defense assistance program,’ meaning “Mutual assistance,” 
changing the concept that we operated under. 

It is with the greatest thankfulness to you that I hear you people 

saying that this “mutual assistance” among nations will make this the 
kind of a free world we all want tolivein. This is in the high tradition 
of the churches of our country and the world. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman. Bishop Dun, I enjoyed your writ- 
ten statement and your extemporaneous statement very much indeed. 

I would like to raise a point here, that I believe has been made not 
only by you, sir, but by the other religious leaders who have appeared 
before us so far today. 

Do you think, for example, that we should—and I am quoting pretty 
much from this pastoral letter on page 2—be guided by our actions 
toward other people, not simply and solely by our judgment of what 
our own political, military, or economic advantage should be? Then 
on page 3 you speak about your endorsement of programs of economic 
aid for stability, justice, freedom, and peace for the underdeveloped 
areas of the world and all nations. 

With all due respect, sir, it would seem to me that the kind of a world 
where stability, justice, freedom, and peace reign throughout would be 
indeed very much to our own selfish interests, would it not? Is that 
not the kind of a world that the United States would prefer to see and 
possibly you could feel more secure in, than in any other kind of a 
world ? 

Bishop Dun. This is one of the dilemmas that was brought to our 
attention earlier and that you never escape from in human life, 
personal relations or large corporate or political relations. 

I would say—and I can’t look back now at the exact section from 
which you quoted, but I would say certainly, distinctively church-based 
Christian approaches should transcend all interests, political or other- 
wise. 

Yet, as I said here informally, I don’t expect nations in the aggre- 
gate to transcend it radically. 

Now, I think you will agree that nobody is greatly won by your 
expressions of generosity or understanding or sympathy if he is con- 
vinced that all the way eivotdahh you are thinking first of how this will 
help you. TI mean, if you have no genuine interest in him, or them, 
for what this is going to mean to them, you are not going to cet much 
of a response. 
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Therefore, that is what ] mean, partly, by this overelaborate ex- 
pression that the previous gentleman, Mr. Fulton, quoted. That un- 
less our service for other people really transcends self-interest, it will 
hardly succeed in serving our self-interest because it will not win 
friends and influence people. It will not build good relationships; 
it will not be acceptable. Any assistance is only acceptable where 
it is given with real respect and concern for the other. That is es- 
sentially what I mean in very simple terms. And, therefore, unless 
the United States can really—and fortunately there is in the United 
States a vast reservoir of this kind of sensitivity. We are witness 
to it in many Ways. It can be put to political use as well as other 
use, though the minute it js put to political use it tends to be cor- 
rupted. I don’t say that with any derogation of people in the politi- 
cal game, but it is just one of the facts of life. 

Mr. Bentiry. The point I was trying to make, sir, and I think you 
have answered it pretty much, that as long as we have to, in our own 
constituencies, and given the fact that perhaps all our constituents 
aren’t as selfless, and that sort of thing, as you gentlemen are, that 
we have to put this sometimes on the basis of the national] interest 
and the self interests of this country. Wouldn’t it be logical to 
approach the entire problem on the basis of the fact that the type 
of world in which we are all interested and in which you believe 
expanded programs of this type will help to create, that that type of 
world is basically and directly the best type of world for our own 
self-interests, our own national interests? 

Bishop Dun. I think that is a perfectly legitimate appeal. TIT think 
God has built us this Way, and our human sin accentuates it. We 
have self-interest, and there is NO question about that. I mean, I have 
hunger and I have desires and I have a will to be reasonably success- 
ful and win some respect if I can—all these are perfectly genuine in- 
terests. And you can legitimately appeal to these. 

[f I want to get a stretcher carrier to help somebody out of a tough 
situation I will not be too choosy about who wil] carry the other end 
of the stretcher. If I ean appeal to a loftier motive. ] will. If T 
have to appeal to a lesser motive, I will, in order to get it carried. 
But I will know what I am doing. 

Chairman Carnanan, Thank you, Bishop Dun. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I think one note ought to be sounded 
here—shall ] say—in defense of the congressional opposition this 
year. It must be remembered we have never had a majority of more 
than 214 to 1 in favor of this program. Never has it been as much 
as 3 to 1 in favor of it. I think one reason for the increased oOpposi- 
tion this year may not be apparent to the outside. It is not because 
those who have supported it in the past are less sold on the sound- 
hess of the concept which you have been discussing than they were 
previously ; it is because of’ a sense that, however sound it is In prin- 
ciple, in actual practice it is creating almost as many enemies as it 
is winning friends, Tt is disillusionment—in part, due to inability 
to get some of the people administering the program to carry it out 
in the way we ourselves have urged in speeches, or spelled out. in 
committee reports. We have repeatedly insisted that more attention 
be given to certain aspects or changes, and then as soon as they got 
the authorization and the money they went right ahead and did the 
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same old things again. So the Congress says, “Well, what can we do 
under our American system of division ‘of powers? We cannot 
administer the program we authorize. The only thing we can do is 
knock out some of the money. Maybe that will make them pay atten- 
tion to what we have been telling them.” 

Of course, when we knock out some of the money, what do they 
do? They knock out the best parts of the program and “maintain 
their empires” at headquarters. We have seen that in all kinds of 
Government agencies’ operations. 

I am saying this merely because I think the Congress is going to 
pass the bill this year, and it may be that this great “agitation can be 
beneficial in the sense of telling them that they can’t, just because the 
concept is sound, go ahead with wasteful or inefficient or incom- 
petent administration here and there and still get the support of the 
American people and of the Congress. 

Chairman Carnauan. Thank you very much. 

Bishop Dun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Chairman CarnaHan. We will now hear from Dr. A. Powell 
Davies. Dr. Davies is pastor of the All Souls Church, Unitarian, 
here in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Davies, we are glad to have you. We are sorry to be getting 
to you at this late hour and at a time when the bells may begin to 
ring for rollealls. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. A. POWELL DAVIES, MINISTER OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, UNITARIAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Davies. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is A. Powell Davies, and I am the minister of All Souls Church, 
Unitarian, of this city. While I am not authorized by formal action 
to speak for anybody but myself, I am very confident that I represent 
the viewpoint of the vast majority of the members of my denomina- 
tion as also of the church which it is my privilege to serve. In fact 
the deliberative assembly of my denomination, at its annual meeting 
on May 22 last year (meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
in Boston, the national headquarters), passed the following resolution 
upon the initiative of the current problems forum of my church: 

Whereas great areas of the world and many millions of peoples exist under 
low living standards and constant economic distress; 

Whereas many nations, including the United States of America, have economic 
capital, technical knowledge, and technicians ; 

Whereas the giving of unilateral aid involves certain undesirable psychologi 
eal effects; and 

Whereas the United Nations has established machinery by which cooperative 
assistance programs may be implemented, but for which adequate support has 
not been forthcoming: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That greater emphasis should be given in our national policy to 
contributing, through the United Nations, to long-range, large-scale, cooperative 
programs of economic and technical assistance to underdeveloped nations. 

This resolution will be found printed in the Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for 1956-57, on page 236, and indicates 
rather plainly, I think, that not only is my denomination strongly in 
favor of foreign aid but that it goes a step further and believes that 
this aid should be administered by the United Nations. That point I 
leave until later. For the moment I concern myself with the general 
principle. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am a minister of religion accustomed to dealing 
with people. I am not an economist or a sociologist, and I do not 
think in the patterns of those important disciplines. 

Perhaps I should admit to being something, I hope, of a politician, 
because a minister who is entirely innocent of politics becomes a 
martyr much too soon. 

But I have been nearly 13 years in this city, sir, and from the great 
of the land who make policy to the humblest person who has called 
upon me for assistance, I have found myself dealing with people. If 
you will permit it, I would like to make that the starting point of my 
testimony. 

All human problems, no matter how vast or complex, are in the end 
problems of people. This is true, I believe, of the immense problem 
with which you are yourselves confronted. In essence it is a problem 
of how much comprehension people have of their real situation, and 
of what they most of all want in this world and how far they are 
willing to go to get it. 

As to how well Americans comprehend their real situation, my 
own view of the matter will become apparent as I proceed. Let us 
ask first, what do they most of all want? The answer can be given 
in two words: security and prosperity. This, of course, is not all 
they want. People everywhere are desirous of such things as the 
esteem of their fellows, a significant place in their communities, the 
opportunity to do work in which they are interested—and many other 
things. They will even seek these ends in insecurity and poverty if 
they must; nevertheless, this is not their choice. The basic goals are 
security and prosperity. And the same thing is true of people 
everywhere. 

This has been so for a long time. The Old Testament prophet 
Micah speaks of it. “They shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree,” he says, “and none shall make them afraid” 
(Micah iv: 4). If you were explaining our mutual security program 
to the peoples of the Middle East you could not do better than make 
this your text. They would understand perfectly. For their an- 
cestors, the people of the Old Testament, the vine and the fig tree 
not only represented the staples of economic life but they symbolized 
a tranquil prosperity; they also meant peace, for if a man could sit 
serenely beneath his vine and his fig tree he was confident that no 
invader or oppressor was threatening his undoing. “None shall make 
him afraid.” 

This, in our modern way, is what the American people want. They 
may want air-conditioners instead of fig trees, to sit under to keep 
them cool, and a much more varied diet than the ancient Hebrews, 
but the idea is the same. It is also the same in the wish for security. 
But here a new factor has entered the situation. The American peo- 
ple in the past have thought of their security as being maintained 
by a military defense—that and the great distance any powerful 
enemy would have to traverse before he could become a genuine threat. 
But aviation and the guided missile are shrinking this distance to 
nothing. The Soviet Union, if it chooses, can destroy our country 
within a few hours. Against this we have no defense, only a deter- 
rent. Wecan—we believe—retaliate. Knowledge of this fact behind 
the Iron Curtain is doubtless a restraining factor. But retaliation is 
not defense. Militarily, we have no defense. It is this, I believe, 
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before all else that is not sufficiently understood by the American 
people. Although they need their Military Establishment under 
existing conditions, it cannot prevent their annihilation if a deter- 
mined enemy decides upon it. 

But if, militarily speaking, we have no defense, is there any other 
kind of defense in which we might place some reliance? This is the 
second matter, as I see it, that is not enough understood by the 
American people. We do have another kind of defense but it is neces- 
sary to stretch our minds a little before we have comprehension of it. 

The other peoples of the world want the same things that the 
American people want—security and at least a measure of prosperity. 
This includes the so-called backward peoples. In the past, these 1: atter 
were fatalistic and supposed that security and prosperity were beyond 
their reach. But largely by the incitement of our own example, they 
have come to believe that they can and should be secure and prosper- 
ous. They are on the march. If their aspirations are exploited by 
the Communists, or even by their native leaders, they increase the 
danger of war—war that could engulf the people of the United States 
in irretrievable calamity. 

It is this that needs to be more clearly seen. Almost any American 
recognizes that he cannot be secure and prosperous all by himself. 
His life is interrelated with that of his neighbors and he can only be 
secure and prosperous in a community that shares these benefits. The 
ordinary American will even go a little further than this and concede 
that his security and prosperity are bound up with the security and 
prosperity of his country. But what he needs to realize is that there 
are no boundaries in this matter any more. He is living not only in 
his own city or his own country but in the entire world, and if he is 
to be secure and prosperous all mankind must share in these benefits. 
His defense therefore, now that he has no military defense, is to help 
to make all other people, everywhere throughout the world, secure 
and prosperous. 

It is this that has not sufficiently been explained. For a long time 
now, the actions of any one nation, especially a large and powerful 
one, have intimately affected the security and prosperity of the people 
of other nations. I remember being in Berlin in 1932, just before 
Hitler took over the government. As an American, I was sharply 
reproached by students in the university there because of the disas 
trous effect of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act on the German economy. 
This American action did not of course in itself make Hitler’s triumph 
inevitable, but it was an important contribution. It added to the 
poverty of Germany that Hitler so craftily exploited. Whatever we 
may have saved by that act of Congress in the protection of prices in 
some of our industries we paid for it a million times over in the cost 
of the Second World War. But this i is as nothing compared with the 
interdependency of the world today. New factors have entered into 
the situation, psychological as well as economic and political. The 
retarded nations are determine d to achieve the prosperity of the more 
privileged nations, or at least some measure of it. If they are frus- 
trated, their wrath ‘oa omes our peril. 

Thus, upon the most obvious and even self-interested level, the 
expense of foreign aid to the American people is inconsequential com- 
pared to the benefits to be gained. Indeed, if it is true that only 
one-tenth of 1 percent of our gross national product is being devoted 
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to this purpose we are being fantastically foolish. Our program 
should be measured to the need. 

But I have been speaking—perh: ups more than I should—upon the 
basis of enlightened self-interest. ‘There may be no harm in it, how- 
ever, since ministers of religion are often accused of not being re: ulistic. 
And in any case, I may as well say plainly that so far as 1 am con- 
cerned I go back to the ancient Greeks in this matter and believe that 
self-interest, if it is sufficiently enlightened, will always require that 
we become unselfish—which is about what Bishop Dun said in his testi- 
mony a few moments ago. From the standpoint of religion, then, 
without conceding for a moment that religious ideals are not realistic, 
I believe that we have reached the point in human affairs where there 
must either be a good world or there will be no world, a brotherhood 
of man or the end of man. We must in very truth love our neighbor 
in the way we treat him, and our neighbor is now anyone who needs 
our help, anywhere throughout the world. There are some people 
who still trot out the trite canard that loving our neighbor means 
what we do in direct relationship with him and that we cannot love 
him through acts of Congress. This is just a tired platitude. In the 
modern world we cannot even do our ordinary duty to our neighbor 
except through acts of Congress. This is true within our own country, 
as we have begun to recognize, and it is also true of our duty to the 
world. 

There is in this, of course, a failure of imagination. A prosperous 
American farmer whose neighbor had just taken over a rundown farm 
which he was trying to restore to fertility with poor machinery and 
no capital to buy anything better would almost always want to help 
thisneighbor. He would go in there with his tractors and his multiple- 
plows and his fertilizer distributors and help his neighbor toward 
productive farming until he was on his feet. (And I will say that 
he would do this quite simply, as a neighbor, and without assuming 
the posture of a benefactor.) But the primitive farming in back- 
ward areas abroad has not yet attracted his sympathy. I remember 
that out in the country—I will not say what State—I knew a very 
conservative farmer—I mean politically conservative—who had no 
use for such things as foreign aid. Nor did his son. But when the 
Army sent his son to a far-eastern country where he could observe 
for himself the primitive methods that were used to till the soil, he 
wrote home asking if there was any way for some of their old but 
usable farm machines to be sent over to help these Asiatic farmers. 
And today after his return home he believes in foreign aid. It is our 
duty in the churches to quicken this realistic kind of sympathy by 
appealing in the name of religion to the imagination of our people— 
and there is no possible doubt that this is our duty; it is the very 
essence of religion. 

Now one word more—and perhaps a more controversial one. Amer- 
icans are not loved by other nations as we wish they were. Even the 
benevolent things we do—and we do do benevolent things—have not 
won us gr atitude or high esteem. Here I believe that many factors 
are at work. We are the Nation that poisons the str atosphere with 
radioactivity ; we have seemed boastful of our awesome atomic bombs. 
We emphasize the military side of things. We want to use our 
philanthropy to buy other people to act as we wish—to purchase their 
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freedom of choice. This is resented and is sure to be resented. Even 
if what we do makes sense from the standpoint of resistance to the 
Communists, the resentment will remain. So will envy of us. There 
is a tremendous reassertion of human dignity in the world today, and 
it is making millions of people very sensitive. Their reaction to our 
behavior, even when our behavior is well- intentioned, is often very 
different from what we would expect. I remember in the aftermath 
of war being in one of the European cities that Hitler’s bombs had 
ruined. I was standing outside our Embassy waiting for an American 
official to join me. Immediately alongside me were three large black 
Embassy cars. They were very impressive, signifying the prosperity 
of America. But what I saw in the faces of passersby as they looked 
at. those cars made me wish that they were old decrepit model T’s 
They won us no friends, those limousines. And this is a sort of a 
parable. We need to be immensely aware of the sensitivity of people 
are immediately ready 
to dislike us, even w hen we try to a them. For we represent some- 
thing that is far beyond their reach—yet, deep in their hearts they 
do not think it should be. They too want to be secure and prosperous 
and with no wound to their self-esteem. They want to hold their 
heads up: They seek dignity. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, for whatever it may be worth we shall 
never really accomplish what we want with our foreign aid until it 
is done—all of it—through the United Nations. When it is done 
through the society of nations, even though the bulk of the cost is 
ours, a beneficiary nation does not feel an unwelcome sense of obliga- 
tion. It is the same thing as the difference between private and public 
assistance. For a self-respecting person, it is not easy even to accept 
municipal aid—aid that comes from the entire community—but it is 
better than dealing with a private benefactor. The good citizen knows 
today that some ‘of his philanthropy—indeed the greater part—is 
achieved through his taxes. Something like this w ill have to happen 
in the international world as well. 

I remember, sir, that Rome in the great days of the Empire, which 
on the whole was certainly a benevolent institution, though she had 
awed the world by her conquests, won praise for her administration, 
respect for her justice, applause for her splendor, never reached the 
hearts of men. However good it was, it was Roman, not just human; 
imperial, not international. The imperial government went to ex- 
treme lengths to supply, if possible, wh: atever mi iy have been missing, 
even in the deification of the Caesars, in an effort to make it a religion. 
But always in vain. Christianity, however, whatever may have been 
its deficiencies, succeeded where the Empire had failed. It did so 
perhaps for more reasons than one, but the chief reason, as I see it, is 
that it made all men brothers, with the same dignity as members of 
the same society, children of the one God. 

The United States is not an empire; nor are its designs imperial. 
But its power over the destiny of other nations is very great. There 
is a real parallel with the Roman Empire when it comes to winning 
the hearts of men. We cannot do it as a great nation. We can only 
achieve what we want through a virtue that it will be very difficult 
for us to acquire: A deep and self- effacing humility which makes 
us not just benevolent Americans but in heart and soul a part of 
humankind. 
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I do not know how you could spell this out in your program or how 
much of it you would count politically feasible, or, I may say, how lon 
it would take to reach it. But I think it is at the root of our difficul- 
ties—and not only in foreign aid but in our entire foreign policy. 
We need our might and power at present, but it is not a defense. 
And we have given it too much emphasis in our dealings with other 
peoples. As for our benefactions they are too prominently stamped 
“Made in the USA” and some of them are coated with atomic fallout. 

The remedy, of course, is not one thing but many, but the insight 
that should inspire them all is the recognition of our situation as one 
of great peril which cannot be abated by military means but only by 
transforming a world that for the most part is insecure and impov- 
erished into a world where “every man shall sit under his vine and 
under his fig tree, and none shall make them afraid.” 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Davies. 

We want to express the appreciation of the members of the com- 
mittee to you, as we express it to all the other witnesses who have 
appeared today, for your taking of your busy time to bring us this 
most excellent statement. 

Mr. Gordon. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Chairman CarnanHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Dr. Davies, we are very happy to have you with us to- 
day and I want to compliment you on a very excellent, comprehensive, 
and well thought out statement. It is a very challenging statement 
and it will be ‘helpful in the deliberations of the committee. 

I note on page 4 you have said “Retaliation is no defense,” and 
militarily we have no defense. Programed in the budget when it was 
first presented this year was $38 billion for the Army, , the Navy, and 
the Air Force for the coming fiscal year. Over the past few years we 
have had to spend large sums of money to put ourselves in a position 
where, if an attack were to be made upon us, we would have power of 
retaliation. What I want to get at is, Don’t you think in view of the 
fact that international communism, spearheaded by the Soviet Union, 
isa threat, definitely, to the free world, that we have to be ina position 
to retaliate until the attitude, the philosophy of communism is 
changed ? 

Dr. Davies. Yes; I think we have to, unless there is some realistic 
possibility of negotiating prudential measures of disarmament. I 
distinguish between a defense and a deterrent. I assume a defense to 
be something that could prevent the desolation, the destruction of our 
country. In the past we could have done that militarily, but I think 
we couldn’t do it now. The enemy either now can or very soon will 
be able to rain havoe upon the | Inited States and so far as we know 
there is no way of preventing it, so we can’t prevent it. The deter- 
rent is what we have, not a defense, and we hope it will be effective. 
However, we cannot always be sure of that. 

Mr. Merrow. You conceive of our might and power as a deterrent 
and not necessarily a defense ? 

Dr. Davies. That is all it is, I believe. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think it is necessary for us to have this deter- 
rent ¢ 

Dr. Davies. For the time being I feel very sure that it is; yes. 
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Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that the mutual security program that is 
designed to improve the position and the lot of the underdeveloped 
countries will actually in the long run bring us more defense? 

Dr. Davies. Vastly more; to the extent to which the now destitute 
areas of the earth become prosperous and secure is the extent to which 
they cannot be exploited by demagogs or by Communists. So their 
security and happiness adds very greatly to our security and happi- 
ness. They are not likely to be used to foment wars against us. 

Mr. Merrow. I know you do a great deal of thinking on these 
problems, and I wonder if you would be willing to elaborate just how 
do you think we can handle the situation in reference to the possi- 
bility that the Soviet Union may make an attack if they think it 
could be successful, without the United States being in a powerful 
position militarily. I mean, in the long run, how can we handle that 
situation ? 

Dr. Davirs. Well, sir, I assume that the Russians want to survive; 
and if it becomes apparent to them that they will not survive if they 
have recourse to their atomic power—because there will be our retalia- 
tion—they may be realistic enough to recognize that there should be 
abandonment of that resource. I suppose it imposes a much greater 
strain relatively upon their economy than it does on ours. So there 
may he additional inducement there. In other words, I don’t know 
what will happen tomorrow it whether Harold Stassen will have 
much success—I hope he will—but I certainly trust that over a rea- 
sonable period of time there will be sufficient realism both there and 
here for us to be able to negotiate this matter. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel negotiating from a position of strength may 
in time get us somewhere ? 

Dr. Davies. Yes. Every step will have to be thoroughly prudential, 
recognizing the kind of people we are dealing with and that we don’t 
intend to be tricked, but also we should not suppose that nothing is 
possible, here. If that view becomes hardened in our thinking, then 
it might be a reason for our disaster. In other words, the longer we 
have this situation where atomic power can be used, the greater possi 
bility there is that it will be used. 

Mr. Merrow. I know the work you have done and the feeling that 
you have in reference to atomic testing and radioactive fallout. It is 
your hope that negotiations may produce results in this field and you 
fear if we don’t we are going to be in trouble in the future. 

Dr. Daves. Yes; I think so anyway. I rather accept Albert 
Schweitzer’s position on the radioactive fallout. I think that the 
testing in itself can be extremely harmful to the human race. TI don’t 
think we know as of now whether great harm has not already been 
done. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Dr. Davies, for your profound and also very 
interesting statement. 

I stumbled as did my colleague on 4 phrase, that “we have no 
defense.” What I thought you meant, in words that don’t cause me 
to stumble, is that today no country, inc rasta our country, is defeusi 
ble. That is what you mean? 

Dr. Davirs. That is right. 
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Mr. Jupp. JT agree that this is a fact that the world hasn’t yet recog- 
nized. Britain has. Her Government knows Britain is not defensi- 
ble and is acting accordingly. The chances are that the United States 
is not. defensible in the sense that we have any means of preventing 
devastating assault upon our country. Our military strength cannot 
defend us against attack, but is designed to dissuade them from attack- 
ing, through the knowledge that w hile they can destroy us, it will lead 
only to their destruction by us. 

Dr. Daves. This might very well be taken to our own country. 
There should perhaps be a Voice of America speaking to America as 
well as a Voice of America speaking abroad. We have this deterrent 
and we have no defense in a military sense, but we have a defense in 
this mutual security program, that this is our realistic defense. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, here is one man who for a long, long time has been 
making the statement that our country is not defensible. 

On page 3, you say that what Americans want most of all are the 
two words, “security” and “prosperity.” Are you limiting that to 
Americans as of today? I hope you don’t believe those are the two 
most basic and fundamental desires of all human beings under all 
conditions. 

Dr. Davies. By “prosperity” I don’t necessarily mean luxury, but 
at any rate the removal of poverty. Prosperity in various degrees. 
‘There is an obsession for a certain kind of prosperity in America today. 
| didn’t have that in mind as a norm. 

Mr. Jupp. If you had meant that, then I think later parts of 
your paper would dispute that contention. If people already have 
freedom, dignity, and equality of status or aren’t being deprived of 
them, then they do want most of all security and prosperity. But 
your statement shows also that even where we are giving people 
prosperity and security, they resent it if it is condescending. I think 
the greatest need of the human being is equ: ality of status. 

Dr. Davies. Perhaps I should have said “security and prosperity 
with dignity.” 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. I think what you originally said applies to most 
Americans. Maybe it doesn’t to some of our Negro citizens who have 
been discriminated against but it never enters the head of the average 
American that he might lose his freedom or his dignity as a citizen 
with equal rights under law. But if he does lose those, then the 
urge for economic improvement is much less demanding than the 
determination to be treated with dignity and equality of status. 

That has been our experience with peoples all around the world. 
We see it, today, in the Middle East where countries and peoples, 
including the Arab camps, some of them, reject economic betterment 
and improvement of their living standards if it doesn’t satisfy this 
other urge. 

[ was sure that is what you meant and I wanted merely to clarify 
it in my own thinking and for the record. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Davies, I just want to clear up one point in your statement 
which I might say I regard also as both interesting and challenging. 
On page 9 and again on page 12 you speak of atomic fallout poison 
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ing the stratosphere with radioactivity. But I am sure you would 
want the record to show that we are not the only country who is 
poisoning the atmosphere or the stratosphere with atomic fallout; 
are we? 

Dr. Davies. That is perfectly true, sir, but curiously we get the 
blame for it. It doesn’t appear that the Communist tests have at- 
tracted the same hostile attention as the tests by the United States. 
We are judged by two different standards, they by theirs and we 
by ours. And so, though there is no equity in it, probably, and no 
justice, | believe that the blame is more directed toward us than it is 
toward anybody else. 

The British may get some blame, though, if they go through with 
their tests in the fall. 

Mr. Bentiey. Could that be possible because our tests are some 
what more publicized than the Soviet ones? 

Dr. Davres. I believe so, and also because in some subtle way the 
people of the world have acquired a feeling that our standards are 
higher and that we are not living up to our “higher standards. Now, 
I doubt that they think that about the Communists. 'T hey don’t expect 
more of them than their performance. I think there is the psychology 
of it. 

Mr..Bentiry. You are not prepared to say we should abandon our 
atomic tests unilaterally, are you? 

Dr. Davtes. I don’t know quite how to answer that question. I 
could conceive of it, provided the scientific data showed that it would 
not put us at a disadvantage with the Soviet Union. Now, if it did, 
of course, we would have a very harsh decision to make, but if there 
could be some scientific reassurance that what we have is what we 
need, and that no more tests are required, I think it would be a great 
moral gesture in the world. I don’t say I could commit myself to it. 
I would want to know what I don’t know and probably something that 
is classified before I could come to a decision, but I like the idea of it, 
and certainly, if we could propose it to the Russians, I believe that 
would be the admirable thing. 

Mr. Bentiey. Even if we proposed it, and they accepted it, could 
we believe their assurances ? 

Dr. Davies. We would have to work that out in full detail. 

I have indicated previously that I don’t feel we should take a blind 
attitude toward the Russians, nor should we believe that we will 
always be defeated when we negotiate and always be deceived. I think 
we might rely a little upon our own good sense and see to it that the 
method that is worked out is a method with a very high probability of 
succeeding. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Dr. Davies. 

The clerk has an announcement before we adjourn. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Subcommittee on Europe will meet immedi- 
ately after this meeting adjourns. The full committee, sitting as the 
Committee of the Whole on International Organizations and Move- 
ments, presided over by Chairman Carnahan, will meet tomorrow 
morning at 10:30, again in room 1302, and will have the following 
witnesses. 

The first one, Rev. Dr. James Robinson, minister, Church of the 
Master, representing the Pi esbyterian Church in the United States. 
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Next, Rev. Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director, National Lu- 
theran Council. 

After that, Mr. Harper Sibley, chairman of Church World Service 
of the National Council of Churches. 

The Very Rev. Constantine J. Kazanas, dean of the Holy Trinity 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral. 

And Sumner A. Mills, presiding clerk of the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, West Newton, Indianapolis. 

Chairman CarNnaHAN. The committee will stand adjourned until 
10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., the following day, Wednesday, May 29, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:50 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole on International Organizations and Move- 
ments) presiding. 

Chairman CarnaHANn. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on International Organizations and Movements. 

We will proceed with the series of hearings that we began yesterday. 
Our first witness this morning is Rev. Dr. James H. Robinson, minister 
of the Church of the Master, of New York City. 

Dr. Robinson, we are delighted that you can be with us. You may 
proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DR. JAMES H. ROBINSON, MINISTER, CHURCH 
OF THE MASTER, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Dr. Ropsrnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name, as you al- 
ready know, is James H. Robinson. I am senior pastor of the Church 
of the Master, one of the Presbyterian churches in the city of New 
York. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, which I 
represent before this committee, is a denomination with 2,809,603 mem- 
bers, having congregations located in all of the 48 States as well as 
overseas. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian Church is the highest 
judicatory of our chure +h, made up of equal lay and clerical represent: - 
tives of the entire denomination. Although it does not pretend to 
speak for every Presbyterian, the assembly ¢ can be said to enunciate 
the official position of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. 

Each year, through a long and careful process of study and discus- 
sion, the general assembly seeks to address itself to what it regards as 
the most important issues for which the church, as a Christian com- 
munity, feels a sense of responsibility. 

I am authorized to appear before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives to summarize the general assembly’s 
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view on the vitally important problems of mutual security legislation 
and foreign aid. 

We believe, with the President, that foreign aid that is related to 
our country’s security as well as that which is not related to security, 
is equally in the national interest. We feel that it is humanitarian, 
realistic, and in our own national interest to support foreign aid 
wisely conceived and effectively carried out. 

It is appropriate and significant that the major church bodies in 
America, including the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, are almost unanimous in their support of foreign aid. 

The following statements taken from general assembly pronounce- 
ments of recent years indicate clearly the consistent support our church 
has given to United States Government programs of technical assist- 
ance and economic aid : 

The point 4 program— 


* * * 9 program for making the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas * * *. 
Our aim should be to help the free people of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for housing and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

This program, properly divorced from partisan politics, holds the promise to 
enormous benefits for the backward peoples of the world. However, if this 
program is to fulfill its promise, it must be surrounded by sufficient safeguards 
lest it become, or appear to become, the scheme of imperialism and exploitation. 

We urge continued study of this program as it unfolds throughout the coming 
year. 


This is from our general assembly of 1949. 
In 1952 our general assembly s: aid: 


The technical assistance program of the U. N. and the point 4 program of our 
Government should be strengthened and expanded now, so that economic and 
social justice within and between nations may become a reality. 

With two-thirds of our fellow men living in underdeveloped regions of the 
world, such programs are of greater significance to the hope of a free world than 
the development of military strength. 


Our general assembly in 1953 said : 


We encourage the continuation and extension of the program of technical 
assistance by our Government to underdeveloped regions. We urge the close 
coordination of this program with similar efforts carried on by the United 
Nations. 


The general assembly said in 1954: 


In 1953 the general assembly, in a farsighted step, recommended an increase 
in technical assistance. In the past year the allocation of funds for this pro- 
gram which has so much in common with our own missionary ventures has 
regrettably been decreased and the program itself has unfortunately been ab- 
sorbed into the Foreign Operations Administration, where it constantly runs 
the risk of being identified with military advantage. 

There needs to be a clear definition of the intent of this consolidated program, 
so that it is not regarded as being designed solely to serve our national security 
aims. We urge the Congress and administration to reevaluate continually this 
now combined technical and military program. 


The general assembly of 1955 said: 


We believe that Government programs of foreign aid should not be trimmed 
down or withdrawn so long as they serve human needs. These programs should 
be (1) based on actual needs without regard to political pressures or military 
considerations; (2) developed in such a way as not to disrupt foreign economies ; 
and (8) so administered that the aid serves the purpose for which it is intended. 

We call upon our Government to continue its support, without diminution, 
of international programs designed to minister to human needs and to assist less 
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developed lands, such as the U. N. International Children’s Fund, the expanded 
program of technical assistance, and relief projects in Korea, the Middle East, 
and other areas of need. 

We reaffirm support of our Government’s program of technical assistance and 
cooperation as being an appropriate and effective means of helping others to help 
themselves. 


The general assembly of 1956 said: 


Acknowledging that the foreign policy of all nations is developed in terms of 
their own self-interest, but believing that what ultimately serves the total good 
best serves the individual state ; 

Aware of the continuing need to stress economic aid to underdeveloped areas 
and conscious of the fact that Communist nations are using economic aid as an 
effective political weapon ; 

Believing that there is need for assurance of continued economic aid to under- 
developed regions, the 168th general assembly— 

Urges our Government (1) to give assurance of appropriation of funds for eco- 
nomic aid on a long-term basis and (2) to review and debate foreign aid pro- 
posals without acrimony and partisan maneuvering so that decisions will be 
made on the basis of human welfare. 

If I may interpolate, I am asked to interpret this point of view— 
we did not take an action this year but reaflirmed our action of former 
years—to reinterpret this out of my experience in many parts of the 
world where I have seen the aid that our Government has been giving. 

Our general assembly, therefore, urges and supports continued con- 
structive foreign aid on the part of our Government, both directly 
and through the agencies of the United Nations. 

We realize the need for continuing study of our aims, improvement 
of our methods and techniques, and we also recognize the need to elimi- 
nate waste and avoid mistakes. Constant reevaluation and construc- 
tive criticism and reappraisal are both helpful and necessary. 

Consequently, we are greatly heartened and impressed by the serious 
reviews of foreign aid by four major governmental agencies and by 
some of the voluntar y studies made by private groups and institutions. 

But we wish to point out (1) that the solid achievements accom- 
plished by our foreign aid programs far outweigh the mistakes and the 
apparent waste; (2) that it is not necessary to curtail or abandon for- 
eign aid to correct mistakes and improve methods and techniques; (3) 
that we may very well be entering upon the most crucial period of the 
cold war and to lose the hard-won advantages we have gained, or to 
leave the crucial areas to a menace we would not follow ourselves is 
the fallacy of a dangerous illusion; (4) that millions of people all over 
the world turn to us in the United States not so much for charity as 
for assistance and guidance. We must not betray that confidence, but 
rather use it to help them help themselves. 

Our position in support of mutual aid arises out of a conviction that 
our Nation has a moral responsibility to help meet the urgent human 
needs of the world. God has given our land not only one of the richest 
areas of natural resources, but He has also given our Nation such an 
opportunity for world leadership as has never been the good fortune 
or the responsibility of another nation in the history of civ vilization. A 
religious concern for our world and the awareness of our moral respon- 
sibilities is at the heart of our Nation. Furthermore, economic stabil- 
ity and social justice are indispensable to the peace and security of the 
free world. 

Whatever we do to strengthen our allies and to assist the people of 
the underdeveloped areas to a better and more secure w ay of life, to 
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the end that they may help themselves, also strengthens our own 
security. 

We do not consider foreign aid as giving for the sake of charity, but 
mutual interdependency and the collective security without which even 
the strongest nation of the free world cannot be safe. 

It is not only unrealistic for a government to act without considera- 
tion of its own interest, it is definitely out of order. But in the modern 
world, national interest has a broad gage, for whatever happens to 
assist people in a village in Asia, a rural area in the Middle East, or a 
seaport in Africa often best serves our national interest. ‘Those of us 
in this world who love freedom, peace, justice, and democracy are, 
as the psalmist says, “Bound in the bundle of life.” 

Living in a world where the evil that is communism seeks to remake 
the world in its own evil image, and vigorously attempts to influence 
the masses of underdeveloped areas and marshal their increasing num- 
bers behind its nefarious schemes, by devious methods and techniques, 
we believe we must maintain a strong military institution and continue 
our mutual aid abroad. 

However, we also believe there should be a sharp and unmistakable 
demarcation between military aid on the one hand, and that aid which 
is economic, social, and educational on the other. 

There can be no doubt that we are involved in a titanic struggle for 
the-minds and souls of men, for the survival of the free world as we 
know it, for human dignity and decency, and for peace and justice. 

We must be prepared to see this struggle through successfully, and 
consequently, to establish our mutual aid on a sound and continuing 
basis, with long-range planning rather than hastily contrived meth- 
ods, to meet each crisis as it arises. 

We believe the needs of this hour demand continuity of policy and 
operation and the creation and training of adequate personnel with 
the experience and the skills to meet the special problems which evolve 
from the international scope and the human factors involved in foreign 
aid. 

It is our conviction that this is a moral struggle between tyranny 
and freedom. We would be greatly derelict of our religious and moral 
responsibilities if we allowed ourselves the tragedy of defeat by refus- 
ing to make the sacrifices and establish mutual aid sufficient to help 
our brothers throughout the world to that security and self-respect 
God intended for them and at the same time assure both them and our 
selves of ultimate victory. 

We believe that our Government should lend every encouragement 
and support short of monetary contributions to increased voluntary 
foreign aid programs on the part of foundations, churches, education: ul 
institutions, business, labor, and other organizations. 

Some of the best relationships between ourselves and the people of 
the world and some of our finest friends abroad have been won by 
voluntary efforts on the part of our citizens. 

What we ask of our Government we have also demanded of ourselves 
and asked of all our church members. In recognition of our Christian 
responsibilities to world needs, our religious | obligation to alleviate 
human suffering, and the long-range planning necessary to meet those 
needs and to help our brothers to a more abundant life, the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of America has just adopted a 5- 
year advancement program with a greatly increased budget. 
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We are convinced that the citizens of this Republic will support a 
farsighted plan of mutual foreign aid which is dynamically presented 
and ably administered when they understand that peace, security, 
justice, and freedom are at stake, just as readily as the members of our 
denomination have eagerly supported the increasing responsibilities 
for our own missionary foreign aid programs. 

We believe that the blessing of God will be upon us, our church, 
and our Nation if we face our task with a sacrificial spirit, courage, 
faith, intelligence, and, above all, with humility. 

Chairman Carnawan. Dr. Robinson, it has been a privilege for the 
committee to have you this morning. Your statement is comprehen- 
sive and precise. You have made your position quite clear. How- 
ever, I am sure that the members of the committee would like to visit 
with you. 

So, we will follow the usual procedure and give our members a 
chance to visit with you this morning. 

You stated in the third paragraph of your statement that you were 
supporting the programs both from a military point of view and also 
from a monmilitary point of view; is that correct ? 

Dr. Ronrnson. That is right. 

Chairman CarnaHan. You are in support of our military aid pro- 
gram ? 

Dr. Ropinson. Yes, sir; we are in support of that. We feel it 
should have much greater stress than is laid upon the other. 

Chairman CarnaHAN. Further in your statement you have a very 
fine paragraph, | think, where you say: 

Whatever we do to strengthen our allies and to assist the people of the under- 


developed areas to a better and more secure way of life, to the end that they 
may help themselves, also strengthens our own security. 


Which do you think is more important, if either, the military or 
the monmilitary assistance ? 

Dr. Ronrnson. That is a very difficult question for me to answer, 
except that I can give you my opinion, sir. 

Obviously, living in the kind of world that we live in, with the 
kind of problems we face, such as we have never faced before, there 
has to be military strength at home and I think military pacts and 
alliances abroad. 

Our position here is that we should not anchor our total faith to 
this. We have to do this; this is very important. It would be sim 
ply foolish to say that we don’t need to put stress on maintaining a 
strong military position, and having allies in the kind of world where 
the menace that we know seeks to remake the world in its own image. 

On the other hand, we feel we need to give much more considera 
tion to these nonmilitary programs which help to win friends and to 
make the people in the areas, help the people in the areas take a volun- 
tary position for democracy and freedom. 

So that the military relationships we have with them are then an- 
chored to the very firm foundatior. We think both of these are im- 
portant. I would hate to say which is the more important at this 
moment. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Gordon. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have any 
questions. However, I certainly enjoyed hearing the forceful state- 
ment that the Reverend Robinson has just presented to us. 
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Chairman CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Reverend Robinson, it is certainly fine to have you 
with us this morning. 1 want to compliment you upon a most excel- 
lent statement. This is one of the best that I have heard in favor of 
- mutual security program. 

I don’t see how anyone reading this very logical and forthright state- 
ment could oppose the measure. 

I think you have done an excellent piece of work. I was particu- 
larly impressed by two things you said on page 3, in which you stated 
that God has given our Nation such an opportunity for world leader- 
ship as has never been the good fortune or the responsibility of another 
nation in the history of civilization. A tremendous responsibility 
certainly and a great opportunity. 

Then in the next paragraph you pointed out in a very fine way that 
in this modern world, national interest has a broad gage for whatever 
happens to assist people in a village in Asia, a rural area in the Middle 
East, or a seaport in Africa often best serves our national interest. 

I think you would agree, having made those statements, with Father 
Vizzard when he said yesterday that foreign aid should be called 
American aid? 

Dr. Rozrnson. Yes. Coming down on the plane this morning I 
thought of this and thought back of my experiences in many places 
around the world. 

When I saw some of the things that we had been achieving and 
what had happened to the people, in the new kinds of relationship 
that they had toward us, it seemed to me that oftentimes it is given 
the wrong kind of impression in the minds of many people. 

We have to have a name for it. Itis world aid. It is for all of us, 
and we participate in that, too. 

Mr. Merrow. I want to compliment you and the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church for the position you have taken. It cer- 

tainly will be most helpful to us in the study of this matter. Your 
contribution has been invaluable. 

Chairman Sageen AN. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Dr. Robinson, it is always good to have the opportunity 
to hear your observations and suggestions based on the very unusual 
experience that you have had in personal study of this program abroad. 

[ assume you approve of the recommendation of the administration 
this year and I may say that that recommendation a the rec- 
ommendation of this committee in our report last year—that there be 
a separation of the direct military aid, that is, the ‘vai hing of guns, 
tanks, planes, and so on, and the defense support to countries to en: able 
them to maintain those military establishments, from the economic and 
development aid and point 4 program, which are not related at least 
directly, to the military; you favor that separation 4 

Dr. Rosrnson. I do very definitely. That is the position of the 
Presbyterian Church, too. 

Mr. Jupp. It might be worth putting in the record that when the 
Marshall plan and the first mutual defense assistance program were 
set up, the present Under Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, later Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, who was a member of this committee, fought 
for but didn’t succeed in achieving, that very position. He felt the 
whole military program should not have been under this committee, 
that it should have been under the Military Affairs Committee. 
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But the committee felt that because the military is merely an arm 
or agency of our foreign policy, the annual review of it, and the 
determination of the directions in which it was to go, should be under 
the constant watch of the committee responsib le for foreign affairs. 

So it isan old idea. I myself am glad it is at last coming into being. 

There is another side to it, of course. I think most of us who were 
here would agree that it would have been very difficult during all of 
these years to get as much economic aid in the strictly nonmilitary sense 
as we have had, if it hadn’t been to some extent tied in with the military 
aid and ridden on its coattails. 

You see it, and many of us see it, as an overall religious and moral 
obligation, but many Americans don’t, which only means that our 
churches haven’t been able to get those attitudes over to our people in 
adequate degree. 

Year after year the big fight comes on the military phases. They 
come first in the bill. When we get the military parts through on the 
basis of our national defense, by that time everybody is kind of tired 
and the economic and point 4 provisions usually go through without 
much fight; whereas if the latter were brought up in a separate bill, it 
would have been a target against which terrific attacks would have been 
directed. 

I believe in the long run we gain by doing what is right and there- 
fore, they should be separated. But from an expediency standpoint, 
or of practical polities, it can be claimed that up to the present there 
have been more advantages for this program, that it has been given 
more dollars, by being tied in with the military than otherwise. 

I think our people have now given enough thought to this program 
so that they are better prepared for the separation. They see more 
clearly the separate roles, the related but separate functions and objec- 
tives of the two programs. 

May I say one more thing, rather than ask you a question. You have 
spoken several times of havi ing our programs effectively carried out. 
I feel that our government has not used and in order to carry them 
out effectively it must use and should have used a great deal more 
than it has, members of your race in these countries where the major 
population is not Caucasian. Because you are—and we have seen this 
over and over again—accepted there as those of the Caucasian race are 
not accepted. They assume that since you too have been a minority 
in this country, you understand what it is to have been a little behind 
or without equal opportunity to get ahead; and therefore they are more 
likely to talk with you fr ankly about their problems and their feel- 
ings than they are with us who, rightly or wrongly, are identified 
with the old western colonial system. 

This is a point that some of us have urged again and again not 
only in Africa but in India and Afghanistan, China and the Philip- 
pines. There are many individuals of your race who can do so much 
better a job in given situations than an equally well trained or com- 
petent person of my race could do. 

I don’t ask you to comment on that unless you wish to. I think, 
however, you will agree that there are people in your race who would 
welcome the opportunity to be used more than they have been hereto- 
fore by our Government in this program; is that true ? 

Dr. Roprnson. Yes. When I came back from that first mission to 
see who was winning the minds of students in the Middle East and 
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Asia, I did a little book entitled “Tomorrow is Today,” in which I 
point out what I consider to be an urgent strategy. I am a little 
hesitant in stressing it, because I don’t like people to think I am doing 
special pleading. 

I felt very definitely we have a tremendous reservoir in the United 
States of Negro people who could be tremendously effective witnesses 
for the thing’ we are trying to do in some parts of the world. 

If we have special problems and they are special people and we have 
a reservoir, then it seems to me not to make much sense not to be mak- 
ing much more use of those. 

I was glad, for example, in eastern Germany when I was there dur- 
ing the time of the FDY conference of 2 million young Communists, 
I was glad in the middle of that thing I could be the representative of 
the United States and that I could answer the questions. 

I thought it carried a great deal more force and point than despite 
= of the ‘things they could Say ; for example, I could say, “This is what 

[ do and this 1s our position,” which was quite surprising to them. 

I support that position strongly. I spend part of my time encourag- 
ing as many young people on college campuses to try to get into the 
Foreign Service, foreign missions, or other types of voluntary pro- 
grams abroad where they can be effective for what we believe and 
what to achieve in the world. 

Mr. Jupp. There are many people on this committee who will urge 
our Government to pay more attention to that reservoir of talent. 

A government agency gets intoarut. It has a pattern of going to 
the Iv y League colleges to get its boys. I don’t think it is prejudice 
so much as it is just preoccupation with the usual pattern. It hasn’t 

reached out and enlisted the unusual personnel that is available. 

Let me say one more thing. On the technical assistance programs, 
I notice here your Assembly has voted on several occasions to expand 
the point 4 program. 

I think that there is a mistaken notion that because the point 4 pro- 
gram is good, we should always be making it bigger. One pill is good; 
two are twice as good. 

I myself am inclined to feel that we would do better if we got a 
program of about $150 million a year and stuck at that level without 
much change for 5 years, because the point 4 program by its very na- 
ture has to be a long-range thing and it needs continuity more than 
constant change wif h resulting uncer tainty. 

When we go up and down here, it keeps them constantly in turmoil. 
They don’t get the long-range continuity that is necessary. It was 
my experience in my missionary days that we ought to ask three ques- 
tions when we approach these people : 

First, how much do they need. The answer to that is astronomical. 
Second, how much can they effectively use? The answer is very great- 
ly reduced in size. And the third and most important is, how much 
can they self-respectingly receive? This is the most fundamental 
question. 

They cannot self-respectingly receive or effectively use technical as- 
sistance beyond a rather limited amount, from the standpoint of quan- 
tity. It has to be kept on a limited scale, because it is largely training. 

T hope that you and your fellow religionists will help people see that 
in the point 4 program it is not the quantity, it is the quality of the 
persons who go out. It isn’t the number of teachers in the school, 
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provided there is a basic adequacy; it is the quality of those teachers 
that has the greatest influence upon the pupils. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. I want to congratulate the good doctor on his fine 
statement. It is good to have people of your high type come before 
our committee from these or ganizations of the U nited States churches 
because we members of the Foreign Affairs Committee have been 
under attack for many years because of the so-called senseless give- 
away programs, that the Congress was wasting the assets of the 1 Inited 
States of America, under foreign aid programs. 

I was glad to see by your statement that you are, in organizations 
such as the Presbyterian Church and my own United Presbyterian 
Church, moving away from the feeling that our United States foreign 
policy is a me thod of maneuver ing various groups of individuals and 
foreign nations to get a milit: ry or economic or power advantage. 

And sec ondly, away from the belief that foreign policy is simply 
the maneuvering in between wars so nations and imperialistic powers 
get. a good line up for the next war. 

From your statement it appears that our United States foreign 
policy should be broadly based on our assisting and developing the 
common good, which policy then is for our own United States security 
and our own progress. I compliment you and your policy forming 
groups on that broad principle. 

IT might say parenthetically that I am the grandson of a Presbyterian 
preacher, Dr. John Lockhart Fulton of Pittsburgh. So T have been 
close to the Presbyterian Church all my life but only a part-time saint, 
[ might add. 

Dr. Rosrnson. I am not sure I am full time. 

Mr. Furron. I think we can both nominate Dr. Judd as the one 
more or less full-time saint on the committee. Returning to the pro- 
gram, I too am sorry that the program for the technical assistance has 
been cut down. I would disagree with Dr. Judd on the size of such 
program, as to which he has commented here. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not in favor of cutting it down, if I may interrupt 

Mr. Futron. I agree that Mr. Judd has not been in favor of cutting 
down the technical assistance program, but my position is that I believe 
the technical assistance program 1s so satisfactory that it should be 
carried on in a larger amount than stated. 

When the United States spends billions in the United States for : 
type of point 4 program for agriculture, to run 1 department of this 
Government, to assist 1 group - from the total of 170 million people, 
then the amount of $100 million or $150 million of technical assistance 
for the remaining 2,530 million people of the world is hardly enough 
technical assistance to me. 

So that I am in the group that would expand that program to de 
velop it. I have found that people of all nations who have a good 

yirit and who feel there is a chance to get ahead, that they throw 
their whole heart into getting progress. 

That is why I like the churches’ missionar y programs. When the 
good doctor mentions the United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund, that fund was put into the Marshall plan at this particular com- 
mittee table by amendment, by bipartisan support. 
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Unless the Children’s Fund had been included as a particular por- 
tion or article of the Marshall plan it probably could not have gotten 
through Congress at that time as a separate bill. So that Dr. Judd 
is right that the combining of these programs abroad, that are con- 
structive programs, and putting them into one bill has meant a package 
program that the American people through Congress have acce pted 
time and time again and that this House has accepted by an almost 2 
to 1 vote every time it came up. 

disagree with Dr. Judd on the military being placed under the 
Armed Services Committee. When Congress first started out on the 
Marshall plan, we in the United States had to watch to see that these 
foreign armies and navies and air forces that we were helping were 
not then for propaganda purposes simply put under our own tre- 
mendous Military Establishment. Policy determination for arms was 
held over under the civilian Secretary of State, who then looked at the 
problems as matters of foreign policy, chiefly. 

This method gave a doublecheck on the use of those aided armed 
forces, in my opinion. Likewise, I am sorry that the congressional 
field in foreign aa y is being so fragmented in congressional proce- 
dures that the Agriculture C ommittee now is engaged in the process 
of dumping United States agricultural surpluses abroad, as an agri- 
cultural committee, with little relevant chec ‘king on the foreign policy 
effects by individual country. 

If the military portion of foreign aid is moved to the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee, away from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Export-Import Bank is over under the Banking and 
Currency Committee, if the Agriculture Committee handles the vari- 
ous mi utters to do with food going abroad for the United States and 

disposal of payments in foreign currencies received, if the Ways and 
Means Committee handles tariffs and reciprocal trade agreements 
programs to work out expanded United States trade abroad, then we 
are certainly fragmenting our foreign policy at the congressional level. 

So my siadiion has been that in Congress we should try to tie to- 
gether the foreign policy of the country rather than compartmentalize 
it in these various groups. 

You have been to India for the State Department as well as to 
Africa, would you comment on the value of the programs that you 
have seen in this mutual-security program ? 

Dr. Ronrnson. I can briefly. 

Mr. Fviron. If you would put a statement in the record. You could 
do that by letter to us later. 

Chairman Carnauan. Would you care to submit a statement? 

Mr. Fuiron. I would like very much to have that information from 
you. We would like to have in the record your current comments. 

Dr. Rortnson. I would like to submit it. I could do much more 
than in the time I have now. 

Chairman Carnanan. We must pass to the next member. Mr. 
Radwan. 

Mr. Rapwan. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benriry. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
say to Dr. Robinson that I enjoyed his statement. Without making 
comparisons, it has been as interesting and as well-founded a state- 
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ment as I have heard among the religious witnesses who have appeared 
before the committee so far. 

I have no comments on the statement itself. I think everything that 
could be said about the statement has been said; as is often the case, 
when it reaches my end of the table, there are no comments left. I 
think it is a realistic statement, and I commend the doctor for giving 
it, and I express the appreciation of all us, I am sure, for this state- 
ment on the program. 

Chairman Carnauan. We thank you very much, Dr. Robinson, for 
your appearance. 

Dr. Ropinson. It was my privilege to be able to come. 

Chairman Carnauan. We now have Rev. Dr. Paul C. Empie. Dr. 
Empie, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DR. PAUL C. EMPIE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dr. Emrie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Paul C. Empie. I am the executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, a joint agency of eight general Lutheran church bodies 
in the United States. 

These church bodies are: The American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the American Lutheran Church, the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, 
the Suomi (Finnish) Lutheran Church, the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, the United Lutheran Church in America, They em- 
brace in their membership rolls more than 5 million souls. 

In making the statement which follows, I cannot claim to speak for 
each individual member of the eight church bodies listed above. How- 
ever, several of these church bodies have themselves adopted resolu- 
tions strongly endorsing the granting of economic aid by the United 
States to underdeveloped areas in the world, either directly or through 
the United Nations. 

Speaking for them as provided in its by-laws, the National Lutheran 
Council also has acted on this subject. At its annual meeting in 1951, 
the Council adopted a resolution dealing with the so-called point 4 pro- 
gram as follows: 

Whereas there are vast areas of the world where substandard food and clothing 
supplies are the normal condition and where disease and illiteracy run rampant 
among millions of the people; and 

Whereas these poor living conditions could be improved through a further 
development of these countries, spiritually, economically and socially; and 

Whereas the United States and the United Nations are developing programs 
of basic aid for the development of these countries ; and 

Whereas these governmental and intergovernmental programs are designed to 
promote conditions that will strengthen the determination of the peoples of the 
world to maintain their personal freedom and national integrity : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran Council hereby express its gratitude 
for the underlying Christian idealism in the so-called point 4 program of the 
United States Government for bringing technical assistance to retarded nations, 
and encourage the Lutheran Church press to give strong support to the United 
Nations program for helping underdeveloped areas of the world to achieve the 
self-realization which the Christian revelation clearly shows to be God’s purpose. 

A resolution similar in spirit was also adopted in 1952. At the same 
time, the council expressed its reservations regarding economic as- 
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sistance restricted to projects proposed specifically in the interest of 
the security of the United States, as follows: 


Whereas we are convinced that the humanitarian concern of the American 
people ought to be reflected explicitly in the policies of our Government ; and 

Whereas a substantial improvement in the economic and social well- being of 
millions of people in a number of countries has been made possible by aid from 
the Economic Cooperation Administration ; and 

Whereas millions of refugees, victims of war or persecution, are still destitute 
in many nations, including the countries of Western Europe; and 

Whereas, effective July 1, 1952, the Mutual Security Act restricts economic as 
sistance to foreign nations to projects specifically in the interests of the security 
of the United States; and 

Whereas efforts to increase the well-being of peoples in the long run lay the 
firmest foundation for good will and peace among the nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran Council call upon Congress to broaden 
the stated objectives of the United States foreign-aid legislation to provide posi- 
tive demonstration of American concern for the well-being of our fellow humans 
in need. 


At its 1955 annual meeting, the council adopted a resolution dealing 
with the technical-assistance program as follows: 


Among more than a billion people in our world today, substandard food and 
clothing supplies represent the normal condition. In vast areas, disease and 
illiteracy run rampant. Millions of our fellow men strive for a better future but 
need help to help themselves. 

The National Lutheran Council, representing eight Lutheran church bodies 
whose aggregate United States of America membership totals 4,500,000 souls, 
has been gratified to see the United States and the United Nations develop pro- 
grams of technical assistance to countries in the economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world. We have been pleased that our country has had a leading 
role in the development of the technical-assistance program of the United Nations. 

We now note with keen disappointment that the United States has not con- 
tributed to the support of the United Nations expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram for 1955. We believe the United States should make clear its deep interest 
in an effective United Nations program. 

The National Lutheran Council urges the Congress to strengthen the multi 
lateral program of the United Nations by appropriating the full amount re- 
quested by the President for the United Nations expanded technical assistance 
program. 

We urge that future appropriations for this important work be made in ad- 
vance of the period of intended use so that the United Nations may develop a 
program of increased stability and vigor. We want to do our full share in sup- 
porting this program which helps the people of economically underdeveloped 
areas toward a fuller realization of their desires for a better economic, social, 
and cultural future. 


It should be noted that our Lutheran Churches believe strongly in 
the separation of church and state and do not presume to regard them- 
selves as experts in matters of government or to pose as organized 

“pressure groups” whose voices should be heeded in proportion to the 
persons they purport to represent. There are, however, among others, 
three specific and legitimate ways in which our churches express their 
concern : 

1. They pray unceasingly for our country, and work wherever pos- 
sible for the realization of its best interests. 

2. They declare those general ideals and principles which they be- 
lieve are in accord with the will of God and which therefore should 
apply in governmental and intergovernmental matters, 

3. They attempt to stimulate more intelligent and responsible citi- 
zenship on the part of their members. 

The churches participating in the National Lutheran Council believe 
that technical and economic aid for underdeveloped countries is in the 
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best interest of our own land and will further international reconcilia- 
tion and world peace. They are working in all three ways mentioned 
above to implement their conviction in this matter. 

It should be recognized that both in theory and in practice, the 
churches themselves are ardent supporters of foreign aid. A funda- 
mental tenet of the Christian religion is the belief in the interrelated- 
ness and interdependence of the human family. 

For generations the churches have encouraged a steady traffic be- 
tween representatives of various races and nations in order to share 
insights and to build up friendship and understanding. 

We believe that we are our brothers’ keepers and that what we have 
is given us by God not. for selfish and exclusive enjoyment but for the 
purpose of serving our fellow men. We are taught in Holy Scripture 
that God is just, lovi ing all His creatures equally and impartially, and 
that He has purpose in all His acts, willing that all of His children 
shall attain a status of freedom, dignity, health, and usefulness. 

It takes more than a superficial analysis to substantiate in realistic 
terms this profound theological insight in the face of the gross inequi- 
ties in the world about us and of the tragic inequalities which confront 
the human race. Of course material prosperity is not by itself a meas- 
ure of social health and happiness. 

Conversely, however, a serious imbalance of wealth tenaciously re- 
tained by any people is a sign of its social illness. 

It is natural, if unenlightened, for the citizens of a most favored 
country—which is rich in natural resources, blessed with a good 
climate, provided with adequate agricultural land, endowed with 
sufficient area to provide for future growth—to concentrate upon their 
own security and enjoyment, barring the gates so that others less 
fortunate may not come in large numbers to share this plenty, and to 
adopt the general attitude of “finders k ceepers, losers weepers.’ 

Christian churches, however, find nothing in divine order to support 
this point of view, but on the contrary, believe that from those to 
whom He has given much, God expects much. Responsible steward- 
ship of God’s blessings seems to us the only realistic alternative to a 
continuing and extended application of “jungle law.’ 

In line with this conviction the churches do help others. For many 
generations in their various foreign mission enterprises, they have 
poured millions of dollars into such nontheological projects as agri- 
cultural schools, hospitals, and industrial training schools. 

An important byproduct of this policy has been the development of 
national leaders in underdeveloped countries who frequently take the 
lead in constructive and peaceful relationships with other lands. 

The stabilizing force of the Christian gospel as it permeates the 
corners of the earth, works an influence which is often unrecognized 
and little appreciated, but for which the world will always be greatly 
indebted. 

More recently, especially since World War I, the churches have 
engaged in relief, reconstruction, and resettlement activities, which in 
the perspective of history may become acknowledged as one of the 
primary factors of our time toward world reconciliation. 

Since 1940 our own churches, through Lutheran World Action and 
Lutheran World Relief, have gathered and distributed into 66 coun- 
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tries in all parts of the world approximately $50 million in cash and 
over $65 million in contributed supplies. 

Of the latter amount it should be said that the larger part of the 
gifts sent abroad were contributed by the constituents of the Lutheran 
Church bodies, Government surplus foods forming the smaller part 
of the program. 

This has become a permanent part of our activities, not especially 
related to a particular war, past or future. It is interesting to note 
that our people thoroughly believe in the value of this type of relief 
activity, are convinced that it is efficiently and economically admin- 
istered, and are proud to share in what they believe is one of the most 
constructive things on the international level which the churches have 
done in recent centuries. 

The foregoing is bound to stimulate the logical questions: “Is what 
you have just said relevant to the issue of the United States Govern- 
ment participation in programs of economic aid and technical assist- 
ance? Are we to assume that what is good for the church is good for 
the country, or that because the churches want this done, the Govern- 
ment ought to agree to do it ?” 

The answer, of course, is in the negative. We have cited the record 
of the churches in this field prim: wily to demonstrate that they are not 
mere idealistic “do gooders”; that they have learned realistically in 
the school of hard knocks over a period of many generations; and that 
in the process they have gained some insights which are relevant to 
similar problems faced by our Government. The following list of “‘in- 
escapable facts” illustrates the type of analysis whi ich is of common 
concern to church and state: 

Over a third of the world’s population lives in conditions of 
grinding poverty, hopeless ignorance, or crippling disease. This 
is a primary factor of contemporary life with which American 
policy must deal. By ignoring their situation, closing our eyes to 
their plight, or turning deaf ears to their advocates, we do not get 
rid of them. They remain there, a potentially dangerous threat 
to a peaceful world. 

Although this situation has existed for centuries, a current fact 
changes drastically its significance for our times; namely, that 
these people have learned that a better standard of life exists else- 
where and that given the proper means, they too can achieve 
greater health and happiness. They are restless, determined to 
improve their lot by one means or another. They will not be 
denied. 

People in need are not impressed merely by being told the rea- 
son for their poverty. To tell a group that their inadequate diet 
is caused by overpopulation does not calm their pangs of hunger 
or turn their wrath against their parents for having given them 
birth. Too often, prosperous Americans tend to imply that once 
underprivileged people know how they got that way, they should 
be satisfied to stay so. 

Unless otherwise motivated, as through religious ideals, it is 
natural instinct for people to struggle to obtain their needs by 
force. “Jungle law” is still prac ticed widely by the human race. 
They will abandon it only when they see a better means to secure 
their essential needs. 
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To persuade underprivileged people to heed international law 
and to adopt a “civilized” international morality, it is necessary 
to devise a pattern of relationships which will include an oppor- 
tunity for them to realize freedom, health and dignity, and which 
will give them hope for a fuller life for themselves and their 
children. 

I have listed these things that we face in our church reconstruction 
and relief programs and ‘which I think are relevant to the problems 

faced by Government. 

It will be noted that we do not presume to speak regarding specific 
proposals or the technical details which are involved in economic aid 
programs. As churches we have no specific competency in this area 
However, permit me to interpolate one exception. 

We have had remarkable success in establishing revolving loan 
funds, a fact which I think may be worth mentioning. 

Shortly after the war we found it most useful, instead of making 
outright grants to rebuild destroyed properties, establish schools or 
institutions or self-help programs, to set up revolving loan funds which 
in some cases were later matched dollar for dollar by the receiving 
church bodies or groups. 

We found a lot of resistance to it. At first, they thought they would 
not be in a position to promise to pay it back, and they resented the 
fact that rich Americans suggested that they should support loan 
funds. 

We insisted that this was their money, and that they should keep 
the funds revolving in their own interests. As a result, they have 
taken to it with gre: at eagerness. 

The income from the revolving fund in West Germany last year, 
which was plowed back into their rehabilitation projects and to help 
the refugees from East Germany, was nearly $100,000. 

They are enthusit istic, and churches in other countries have re- 
sponded equally well. We have found the loan-fund proposition to 
work and to commend itself to the receiving countries. This is one 
technical procedure that perhaps is worth special mention. 

I should like to comment that in preparation for this statement I 
have read extensively through a file of collected studies and evalua- 
tions of this subject. 

It was most revealing to discover the thoroughness with which the 
ground has been covered by others who are specialists, and the over- 
whelming balance of evidence in favor of such economic assistance 
progr ams. 

Nearly everything that could be said on the subject has been said 
by others so clearly and so well that I see no purpose of repeating their 
conclusions. What surprises me is that I have not been able to find 
any valid or convincing arguments in opposition to the principle in 
favor of such activities on the part of our Government. Those who 
oppose them—and I don’t doubt that many of our own Christian 
people can be found among the number—seem to be motivated in 
general by the natural instinct to resist the cost. They rationalize 
their attitude in three ways: 

Pointing at the mistakes and the resulting waste. 
Ignoring or belittling the good achievements rendered by these 
programs. 
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3. Calling attention to domestic needs which require stronger action 
on the part of our Government. 

Of course, there is truth in both the first and the third points noted 
above. However, they are irrelevant to the issue. It can be taken 
for granted that one of the functions of government is to supervise 
carefully all national programs and to eliminate error and waste at 
every possible point. It need not be assumed that improvement in 
this respect is impossible; quite the contrary. Furthermore, there are 
indeed unmet domestic needs and always will be, but the issue of our 
domestic problems and of our international problems are not com- 
parable. The explosive character of the world situation demands 
every possible constructive act to bridge the gap between races and 
peoples and to remove causes of tension and unrest. Despite the ad- 
mitted need for domestic social improvement, there are at our disposal 
in this country a vast network of agencies and relatively abundant re- 
sources to meet the problems of our own citizens. Contributing fac- 
tors of such scope or volume do not exist on the international level. 

In making appeals to Christian constituents for funds and goods 
to aid their suffering fellow men, the churches find it necessary to give 
detailed reports regarding the success of the previous projects and to 
build confidence and good will toward the entire program. One can- 
not escape the conclusion that at this point the administrators of eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance have missed excellent opportunities 
to promote their cause. Perhaps this is not their specific responsi- 
bility but surely it should be the responsibility of someone in Gov- 
ernment to report more regularly through the various mediums of 
mass communication the dramatic and significant achievements which 
have been rendered abroad in this way. 

The Lutheran World Federation with which I am associated has 
cooperated with the ECA in developing medical clinics and self-help 
projects among the refugees in Hong Kong. I have visited the area 
and have seen firsthand the renewed on and resurgent confidence of 
people who were down and out physically and mentally, and whose 
rehabilitation has resulted in good will toward the American people. 
I receive regularly statistics from Government offices and summary 
reports from which it is possible to glean impressive and exciting 
evidence of the value of economic aid and technical assistance. How- 
ever, this information goes to few people and to the best of my know!- 
edge is not made available generally to the public. Something which 
is of such great importance to our national security and world peace 
deserves far greater publicity than it is receiving at the present time. 

The President of the United States has expressed the conviction 
that although economic aid and technical assistance are expensive, the 
costs of war are far more expensive, and that a judicious investment 
in the former at the present time will help to avoid the latter. In this 
judgment he is most certainly right. It is one of the tragedies of 
human nature that it can rise to tremendous heights of sacrifice, cour- 
age, and devotion when confronted inescapably by a crisis such as is 
produced by war; but that during the periods between wars when new 
conflicts are breeding, it 1s so preoccupied with the desire for security 
which a high standard of living seems to guarantee that it jeopardizes 
this very security by ignoring the international factors upon which 
it must depend in the age which has come upon us. However, people 
can be aroused to the danger given the proper information and incen- 
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tive. At this point our churches have a role to play and, however 
imperfectly, are devoting time and effort to this end. 

I trust that in the foregoing I shall not be interpreted as forsaking 
the ground of hard fact and as yielding to the temptation to soar into 
the stratosphere with a sermon on vague though desirable ideals. As 
stated previously, I am convinced that others have said so much on 
this subject and have said it so well that it is useless for me to repeat 
the substance of the argument in favor of Government activity in eco- 
nomic assistance and technical aid. The point which seems to me to 
require further stress is the fact that here too ideological factors may 
in the long run be the most compelling. The motives of a government 
are always under suspicion, particularly those of a powerful govern- 
ment negotiating in a period of world tension and upheaval. Rarely 
do governments act in major matters purely on the basis of ideals. 
Motives are almost invar iably mixed. For that reason it would be wise 
for our Government to state very plainly the basis of its activities in 
granting economic assistance, Let’s admit that it is but “enlightened 
self-interest” to work toward a world in which reasonable oppor- 
tunity is given everyone to help himself so that he will devote his ener- 
gies to constructive development rather than permit frustration and 
despair to yield his destiny into the hands of parties or dictators who 
exploit his misery for their own ends. At the same time, it would seem 
wise to recognize the fact that the ultimate goal, rather than the road 
over which that goal is reached, is the important thing, and for this 
reason to be willing to channel a substantial part of the resources 
available for economic aid and technical assistance through the United 
Nations. Imperfect as it is, the churches believe that the United 
Nations is the best instrument through which nations can work to- 
ward world partnership—in fact, it is the only one at the present 
time. It is especially important in this connection that our country 
demonstrate faith in the integrity and the ability of the United Na- 
tions to act in its behalf in such matters, even though such faith be 
little more than “calculated risk.” 

In concluding this statement, permit me to express the personal 
conviction that other peoples in the world are not expecting and do 
not want perpetual subsidy from the United States. They know that 
what we channel to them is but a small part—almost an insignificant 
portion—of our national wealth. However, it is a symbol, a tangible 
token that we care about them and their problems and also that we 
recognize the desirability as well as the necessity of acting responsibly 
as a part of a world family. “The gift without the giver is bare.” 
We have had this same problem in operating worldwide church- 
related programs. Inthe Far East a year ago I ‘had the term “ecclesi- 
astical colonialism” thrown in my face. The almost plaintive protest 
was that because of the excessive paternalism of western churches, 
the younger churches in the Far East, throughout their entire history, 
have been forced to make other people’s mistakes. They argued— 
most plausibly from my standpoint—that a part of the process of 
developing strength and maturity is the right of a group to make its 
own mistakes. This point is equally valid with respect to intergov- 
ernmental programs. We must take it for granted that imperfections 
will continue and that mistakes will be made, confident that in the 
process and over the long haul significant progress will be made. The 
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alternative of concentrating exclusively on defense and mutual secu- 
rity pacts, meanwhile attempting to push our standard of living still 
higher than that of those ’round about us and thus dram atizing even 
more the gap which separates us from our fellow men, would be dis- 
astrous for us and for all mankind. 

In short, we plead for a recognition of the divine principle that 
“we are our brothers’ keepers” as having valid practical application 
in governmental planning, and that we continue to work intelligently 
and patiently toward a goal of greater physical and spiritual health 
among all nations, by means of resources placed judiciously at the 
disposal of the underprivileged whereby they may be helped to help 
themselves. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Dr. Empie. We will start down 
at the other end of the table this time for the questioning. Mr. 
Fountain. 

Mr. Fountatn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed Dr. Empie’s state- 
ment very much. It is a very fine, complete, pure explanation of 
what the National Lutheran Council believes should be our motives 
in carrying out the foreign aid program. I am particularly glad to 
see that he did stress the work of his own church, which has done so 
creditably in the past | years in this respect. 

I would like to ask one thing, Dr. Empie: When you are quoting 
the resolution of the church on page 2, and deploring the restriction 
of the mutual security legislation to—I am quoting—“the project 
specifically in the interest of the security of the United States,” I 
have made this point before with respect to some of the other wit- 
nesses who have appeared before us, and I would like to have you 
comment, sir, on the assumption that the improvement of the standard 
of living, the basic aims, which I think all of us have in mind for the 
underdeveloped peoples throughout the world, is that not specifically 
in our own security interest ? 

Dr. Empre. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this particular paragraph 
had a background somewhat different in its history. If my memory 
serves me right, that was a time at which it was contemplated that 
surplus foods sent abroad could be released only to governments which 
were in alliance with us in NATO or in some other mutual security 
pac t. ; 

We felt at that time that as churches we would not be fulfilling our 
right character in serving as a channel or an instrument of government 
in relation to specific military security pacts even though distributing 
food for relief was the form that it took. 

This was the origin of the total statement. It is, of course, possible 
that the word “security” is broad enough, broadly construed, to cover 
both military and economic assistance. 

But unless I am mistaken, the proposals at that time did limit the 
program to countries which were actually allied with us in mutual 
security pacts or treaties. I may be wrong, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. Bentuey. I regret that was before I came to C ongress, Dr. 
Empie, so I can’t comment one way or the other. 

I would like to point out that the point seems to have been made 
by some of the other witnesses who have appeared before us that we 
should, without necessarily putting aside our own interest, conduct 
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our assistance programs in the matter of higher interests or motives 
than our own self-interest. I still maintain, and I hope that you would 
feel called upon to substantiate me, that the improvement of the 
standards of living of the people throughout the world, extending 
peace, freedom, security, and justice, and those other ver y fine concepts 
insofar as we can, I make the point, which I say could be substantiated 
by yourself, that those are directly and specifically in our own self- 
interest and therefore I don’t believe that we have to make the dis- 
tinction between what is in our specific self-interest and what is in 
perhaps a higher Christian spirit of principle. 

Dr. Emere. I think we are primarily involved in a problem of seman- 
tics here. Let me perhaps illustrate my own thought on this with an 
experience. I was talking to a student in East Berlin 2 or 3 years 
ago, at which time he was criticizing very severely both some American 
policies and particularly some of the propaganda that came over the 
Voice of America. I listened to him for a while, and I said to him 
that I didn’t quite understand one thing: Granted that much of what 
he said was true, I couldn’t understand that he or others in East 
Germany could, as they often did, compare on the same level the policies 
of the American Government and the policies of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

I said, “They are far removed from each other in degree and in 
character, as far as the heaven is from the earth. How can you even 
talk about the two in the same breath ?” 

He said, “That is simple. We know the Russians. For generations 
we have feared them and suspected them. We don’t expect anything 
from them. Therefore, when they come in and loot our country, rape 
our women, and ruin our industry, we are not surprised. We expect a 
great deal from the United States. You are always talking about 
your high ideals. You are always standing up for freedom in the 
world, for liberty and self-determination. And because you talk so 
highly about your ideals, then we are far more disappointed when you 
don’t live up to them, and therefore we are apt to resent it. 

He said, “If you want to help Germany in order to buy allies against 
the Russians, s say so, and remember that you are getting a lot for your 
money, that you are getting a real bargain. All economic aid you 
give Germany is pretty chea ap when we face the possible loss of our 
homes, our families, our land, and our lives. And, if you give it to 
us, expecting in return our partnership in mutual security, why should 
we be grateful ? This is a bargain. You have bought something 
from us. You have paid for it. We have accepted ‘it. 

“Are you grateful when you buy something from a store? You get 
what you pay for. You don’t thank the storekeeper for it. This is 
just a plain, hard bargain, and we are not grateful at all. Don’t talk 
about your ideals when you do that. They are not ideals at all. If 
you really want to impress the rest of the world that America has 
something that the other nations don’t have, do it without these hard 
bargaining points, confident that in the long run people will love you 
and will respect you more and will respond to you more adequately 
than if you had tied bargaining strings to it.” 

Now, I will agree with you that even this last thing which, from 
the point of view of semantics, is included in our own security and 
self-interest could be a part of the total program, but in practice it 
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isn’t. That is what I meant here at the end, the right of people to 

make their own mistakes. Let’s take the calculated risk of saying 
that in the long run if we give them the opportunity to become free, 
to fulfill their endowment of dignity and personality, they will instinc- 
tively line up with the kind of concept of life that is fundamentally 
our own. 

That is what I would call in our higher interests, because it isn’t 
tied down to some bargaining point, “with some strings attached. 
Frankly, we have been guilty in the churches of the same thing. 

I traveled in Sumatra a year ago, having gone there from Yugo- 
slavia. In both places they said to me, “As long as you dictate the 
terms, as long as you tie these strings, anything that goes wrong 
isn’t our fault. Anything that goes “right isn’t to our credit; we 
haven’t done it our way. But there is presently no other way we 
can cooperate. We don’t think you are getting the most out of your 
money, and we certainly are not. P? 

Mr. Bentiry. That is a good point, and I am glad you have 
brought it out. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Dr. Empie, I have been very much interested in 
your very fine statement. As I understand our Christian religion, 
it is based upon the principle of self-abnegation ; am I right in that? 

Dr. Empre. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. And that is what you would like to see reflected in 
our thinking in n regard to foreign aid. We are not thinking of our- 
selves. We are practicing the rule of our religion, self-abnegation, 
and in doing that, of course, we are doing that which will benefit us. 
Am I right in my thought there ? 

Dr. Emrre. Well, sir, I would not quite go that far. I think we mean 
the same thing, but we are not saying quite the same thing. I cannot 
presume as an executive of a church organization to say to a country 
which is only about 50 percent Christian, nominally, and far less than 
that in actual fact, that because we believe this way the Nation must 
act the way Christians believe. 

I think that is going further than we have a right to go. 

It is my personal conviction that to follow the principle of the 
religious belief that Christians hold is in the best interests of my Na- 
tion. But that can’t be the reason why I say the Nation must do it. 
Do you follow me? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Dr. Emrtr. It is a technical point, but I think in general I agree 
with you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Some years ago I was at the Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda. There was a young man there. He had been an orphan. 
He had been raised in one of your Lutheran schools, leaving there 
with the obligation to pay back the expense of his tuition. He was a 
splendid young fellow; on the little pay he was getting he was sending 
most of it back to pay that indebtedness, and I said to him, “Well, do 
all of the young men have the same thought that you have, that that 
has to be paid back, and as quickly as possible ?” > He said, “Yes.’ 

I wonder if we cannot project that thought into the area of our help 
of these other nations. We are helping them when they need help. 
When with ous help and their own hard work their economic condition 
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has improved, their increased trade with us will meet their obligation 
to repay us. 

Dr. Emrre. To repay us? 

Mr. O’Hara. Our country. We are helping them just as you help 
your orphans in these schools. They get out of school, and when they 
are able, they repay the cost of their education. 

Dr. Empie. I think, sir, I would give a little different slant to that. 
I think we ought to say to them that since we help them, because we 
believe that the human family is interdependent and interrelated, that 
they, when they get the opportunity, should in turn help the human 
family. Thus they repay in that way, not necessarily by helping us 
but by helping someone else. 

If you will permit, I would like to expand a little bit on a para- 
graph in my statement. I find even among our own Christian people 
in this country a most naive feeling that we shave the standard of living 
and the way of life we have because we work so much harder and be- 
cause we are more moral than other people. We imply that if for- 
eigners would only behave themselves and stop scrapping and be as 
good and hardworking as we are, they would be as well off as we are. 
That is arrant nonsense. We simply do not take into account that we 
are a young nation with resources not yet thoroughly exploited or used 
up, that we have lots of room, that we have opportunities that centuries 
or thousands of years of tradition have denied people in older lands. 
We have so many advantages that we did not create. They were here. 
They are part of our whole way of life, put here by God. 

This being the case, as Christians we om to ask ourselves: Why 
did God give us so much more and give the Chinese or Indians or In- 
donesians so much less? It is pretty hard theologically, sir, to demon- 

strate the justice of God and His love for all His children in the face 
of world conditions as we see them. 

As Christians our answer is, of course, that God doesn’t show His 
love to people by the extent of His material blessing of them; accord- 
ing to our faith, He shows His love to them by means of the cross. 
There isn’t any Hardship He asks of us that He hasn’t faced Himself 
through Jesus Christ. He showed us the way of salvation by dying 
for us. That being the case, we must take and use our prosperity 
as a form of cross-be: aring—I am speaking now of a theological con- 
cept—our prosperity is given to us by God purely as an opportunity 
to serve and as a form of cross-bearing. 

If this is not the case, then God is not just. ‘There is no sense, no 
rhyme, no reason, to this whole pattern of life that we can find. I 
don’t expect the American people as a whole to accept this because, 
as I say, only half of them are Christian nominally, and a lot of those 
are “GPE’s” —they go to church at Christmas, ‘Palm Sunday, and 
Faster. To don’t see them at other times. Yet I think it can be 
demonstrated to the American people, with clarity and precision, that 
this same principle should be applied, in what 1 have styled here as 
“enlightened self-interest,” to the problem of a world family. Other- 
wise, when members of the family live under unequal conditions, one 
member of the family is bound to resent and to resist the better situa- 
tion of another. Unless he has the opportunity somehow to work for 
a better standard for himself and for his children, we are bound to 
have a continuation of jungle law. 
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There are only two universal laws I know of: the law of love and 
the law of the jungle. Which one do you want? I think it is no 
more than our self-interest to give the underprivileged a chance to 
develop health and happiness. In this way they will be so preoc- 
cupied and so devoted in doing that that they are not going to listen 
to Communists or dictators who encourage them to take by force the 
goods of their more fortunate fellowmen. 

Mr. O’Hara. To what extent, Doctor, are your ministers talking that 
to their congregations as applied to foreign aid ? 

Dr. Empire. Sir, I can’t answer that because I am preaching every 
Sunday myself instead of listening to the rest. I do preach cross- 
bearing wherever I go. I speak a great deal. Just yesterday I spoke 
to our New Jersey synod group, 100 pastors, and this theme was a part 
of my message. I bring this theme into every speech I make. I think 
it is being done to some extent by others. I don’t know how much. 

Mr. O'Hara. You mention it on page 6. Don’t you think it is un- 
fortunate that the American people do not generally know the benefits 
coming from this foreign aid? Of course, your churches can make : 
large contribution. 

Dr. Empre. And we are trying, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I compliment you on your statement. I might 
say that we members of the committee have been regularly compliment- 
ing every one of these religious leaders that have been here, so it is a 
pleasure for us to have you come and add your points of view. I 
like many of your appr oaches. 

I believe that putting the assistance programs into your church pub- 
lications as well as having them explained from the pulpit is one of 
the greatest assistances that we will have in keeping this program of 
United States mutual assistance alive in a very hard period. This 
particular year may be the making or the breaking of our United 
States foreign aid programs. 

It is very easy to put such programs down the chute on the basis of 
economy where everyone knows that the people who do receive assist- 
ance are outside the United States, and have no votes. Therefore, 
there can be no real retribution taken out on the particular Member 
who votes large cuts that are greater than warranted. 

That brings me to the point I would like to make to you. I would 
like to suggest to you church people that you get in touch with the 
United States postal workers’ organizations and find out how they 
implement their programs for pay raises. They certainly have it well 
worked out. 

On mutual assistance, care of refugees, and technical aid, I do con- 
sult with the churches because I am interested in the programs. I am 
sure there are many districts in this country where there has been no 
organized church backing for the United States mutual security pro- 
grams and technical assistance to unfortunate and oppressed peoples 
of the world. There are Members on the floor of my own party of 
Pennsylvania who state that Congress is wasting the taxpayers’ money, 
that we are unbalancing the budget, that we are throwing money away 
in giveaway programs, and that we are acting against the best inter- 
ests of the American people, in passing the mutual assistance pro- 
grams. 
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I wish you would have committees call on these Congressmen and 
explain to them what the technical assistance program is about, be- 
cause from the debate of many people in opposition to these programs 
they certainly have never read any hearings, never read the statute and 
know little of what the program really is. 

I believe it is a missionary activity to give proper information to 
people who are well intended but ill advised. I wish you would in 
your organizations look over and pick up from the last year’s debates 
the people who have been misguided through a failure to get adequate 
information, and do as the postal workers do, some missionary work 

right at home. 

In Congress, we hear from very few church members who favor 
worthy programs such as this. Unfortunately, ' hear many times 
more from church members who are interested in an economic gain for 
themselves and their group than I do on a policy which is the carrying 
out of a high-level program for the future raising of the level of the 
peoples of the free world. 

So I do have a criticism of the letters that Congressmen receive. It 
doesn’t give you a good feeling of what many of the American people 
are thinking about, to find letters so selfishly and so narrowly aimed 
at their own little interests. If there is anything I could add to the 
hearing today it is this: that I would like to hear from more church 
people. I would like to hear from my own district; for example, that 
more of them favor the mutual security program, because I have 
received through our loca] chambers of commerce, 1,200 letters asking 
me to slash the current budget. Rather remarkably they don’t want it 
slashed at all around Pittsburgh. The farther away, the better. So 
the inference is, if I work to cut assistance abroad it is going to be 
much better. 

I think the people who have the responsibility of action over and 
above the profit motive likewise must become better motivated, as you 
are doing, and better organized. 

I am afraid that when you good people bring in your statements 
with your high motives, that unless you are organized to assist this 
program that one of the biggest economy bites in this whole session 
of Congress will come out of one of the best programs for security 
and well-being of the American people, and that is the current mutual 
assistance program, So we do need your help and we are glad you are 
here. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Empte. We really are doing quite a bit in our organization to 
spread this information. I will speak at five national conventions in 
the coming months and this subject will be a part of my address at 
every place. They follow it up to some extent. 

The difficulty always, of course, is that we can only take one step 
at a time. We as an agency, deal with the church bodies and they 
must deal with their members. I am not permitted to contact them 
directly. 

Mr. Funron. 1,000 letters in favor of this program will have a tell- 
ing effect on any Congressman on this House floor. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Empie, it is good to 
see you again, to have you here and enjoy your statement. I may say 
for the record that I have had a great many more letters from my 
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district supporting this program than I have had letters demanding 
cuts. Maybe that is because, as you know, I come from what some 
call Luther Land. Maybe it is because your churches have been doing 
that kind of educational work in my State. Maybe you don’t yet 
have enough Lutherans down in Jim’s district and haven’t urged them 
sufficiently to vote for Fulton. 

Mr. Fuxton. I hadn’t thought of it. Maybe most of the ones I am 
hearing from are Lutherans. 

Mr. Jupp. Perhaps we ought to recognize that one reason our au- 
thorities have not done a better job, as you put it, in publicizing the 
results of the program is a provision of law. IT wonder if you are 
familiar with it. 

Dr. Emptir. No. 

Mr. Jupp. Section 508 of the MSA law says 

None of the funds herein authorized to be appropriated or any counterpart 
funds shall be used to pay for personal services or printing or for other expenses 
of the dissemination within the United States of general propaganda in support 
of the mutual security program, or to pay the travel or other expenses outside 
the United States of any citizen or group of citizens of the United States for the 
purpose of publicizing such program within the United States. 

The reason for that provision was that we know the tendency all 
through Government to so-called empire building, the tendency of 
every agency once it gets going to br ing in to Washington a lot of the 
women’s clubs, bring in the clergy, or give them a free ride to see its 
work around the world, and then it is hoped they will go back home and 
organize a propaganda drive or program in the United States for the 
support of the particular program. It is not possible I suppose, to 
get a completely wise dividing line bet ween the extremes of forbidding 
them really to tell their story and, on the other hand, of allowing them 
to become an agency to propagandize in the United States. 

The answer to it is just what you have said, for the churches and the 
private agencies to do a better job, do the kind of job I know you, sir, 
and your various church agencies have done. 

One more comment. You spoke about God having given us this 
land. Of course, there are a lot of people around the world who say 
he didn’t give it to us, that we stole it. I, myself, feel that in the 
long-term ultimate justice of God, the United States has a day of 
reckoning coming for the way in which it has treated the American 
Indians. We have never given even a recognition of the injustice 
done, let alone adequate compensation, insofar as that is possible, for 
the way in which the white people who came from Europe treated the 
folks to whom God had given this land. 

Again, a play on wor ds is often put on one of the texts you quoted, 
“We are our brothers’ keepers.” Emphasis in Asia is put on the 
word “keepers”. They say we just keep everything we can get con- 
trol of, including our brothers. 

In our sermons perhaps we ought to point out sometimes that be- 
cause we are our brothers’ keepers does not mean that we have the 
right to tell them what to do, or that we understand them and their 
problems better than they themselves do. They resent that about as 
intensely as anything. This is just semantics, of course, but we do 
have to be careful of that. 

A man in Burma said, “If you Americans weren’t so sure of your- 
selves, if you didn’t know all the answers, if sometime, somewhere, 
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somehow, there were something we could do to help you, instead of 
you always handing out things to us, we would be more likely to go 
along with you.” 

That is a sensitive insight that I think only those who go out with 
such motivations in their hearts as you have spoken of today, are apt 
to have only such sensitive insight and religious motivation can over- 
come the inevitable suspicion that exists toward a powerful and in- 
escapably impersonal, rigid, complicated government. 

I commend you and the others for what you are doing, and just urge 
you to redouble your efforts because it is the efforts of citizens that in 
the long run can give soul and heart and meaning to the efforts of gov- 
ernment. he latter are nec essary because of the resources at the 
disposal of government. But a heart is put into them only by the 
persons who administer them, whether they are Government employees 
or whether they are workers in private agencies. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman. Dr. Empie, I want to join with my 
colleagues in commending you on a very comprehensive and lucid 
statement in connection with the problem of mutual-security assistance. 

I also want to commend you on w _ you are doing in your sermons 
before the churches where you appes This is most effective work. 
I want to second what my good fr ey aa Fulton, has said, that if we 

can get a large number of letters to the Congress in the near future, it 
will be of invaluable assistance. 

I have no questions, but I want to highly compliment you on the 
splendid work you are doing. 

Dr. Empin. We apprec iate that. 

Chairman Carnauan, Just one question, Dr. Empie: Much of the 
publicity that goes out regarding the mutual-security program fol- 
lows the line of your three points. How do you explain the fact that 
most of the publicity does take that side of the picture rather than 
the other side ? 

Dr. Eri. My own experience is that human nature is instinctively 
selfish. Unless it is motivated to do something in a positive direction 
as a result of concrete information, it will act negatively to try to 
avoid the cost, and thereafter will rationalize to try to find excuses 
for this course. 

I have never, in explaining this to our people, had a negative re- 
action, once they saw the point and learned what it was all about. The 
difficulty is that our people simply don’t know the facts. 

I am very much distressed at what Congressman Judd has said, 
because I know that our church periodicals, for ex ample, would gladly 
print a large number of feature stories on success projects in point 4 
and economic-assistance projects. But we have to get them some- 
where. It takes a kind of journalism that the churches have not de- 
veloped outside of their own spheres. I wouldn’t know where to get 
them. 

If we could have the kind of human interest story that I must tell 
our people all the time, about our reconstruction and church relief 
projects—I just wind them out by the hundred—we would get plenty 
of positive reactions. I have my own staff and resources to get this 
information about our work. I don’t have the resources to get the 
information about the Government programs. 
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I don’t suggest that the Government do the propagandizing, but 
if they would make the facts available, we could do it. My specific 
answer is that the people don’t know the facts. But they do know 
instinctively, that they are against paying any bills they can get out of. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you very much. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founratn. May I ask just one question? Doctor, do you 
know whether or not the State Department or any other agency which 
has any responsibility for the administration of the mutual-security 
program ever makes contact with the executive leaders of the various 
church groups and denominations to get their advice and get any 
such information as might be available to assist them in the adminis- 
tration of the program ¢ 

Dr. Empre. As I have indicated here, we have had contact at cer- 
tain points of operation. For example, in Hong Kong, the Lutheran 
World Federation has received between, I would say, $150,000 and 
$200,000 from the ICA for specific relief and self-help projects. In 
talking with us about the needs, asking us how we propose to meet 
them, how the funds would be administered, of course, they check 
up on how we administer the funds. So, at the point of specific activi- 
ties, we have had this contact with these agencies; not at the top level 
of general policymaking, however, and perhaps that wouldn’t be in 
order. 

Mr.-Fountartn. I am glad to hear that. I didn’t know about it. I 
didn’t hear all of your statement, although I will read it with interest. 
I have often wondered if the missionaries of the various churches are 
brought in -nd consulted and their advice sought, because it seems to 
me they can give valuable information which would help our Govern- 
ment to wisely and discreetly administer our mutual-security program. 

Dr. Emptr. I could add, Mr. Chairman, if it is of interest, that one 
of the larger relief projects of the Lutheran World Federation is in 
Jordan, for which considerable funds are received from the United 
Nations. We administer a large 400-bed hospital there for refugees. 
We have had constant contact with U. N. personnel in the administra- 
tion of this program, but only in relation to the specific proposals. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Boyd has an announcement before we ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The committee will meet again in this room at 2: 30 
this afternoon. The meeting will be presided over by Congressman 
Carnahan as chairman of the Committee of the Whole on International 
Organizations and Movements. The witnesses will be Mr. Harper 
Sibley, chairman, Department of Church World Service of the 
National Council of Churches; The Very Reverend Constantine J. 
Kazanas, dean of the Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Cathedral; and 
Mr. Sumner A. Mills, presiding clerk of The Five Years Meeting of 
Friends. 

Chairman CarnaHan. The committee will stand in recess until 
2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee recessed. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Carnanan. The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing the hearings on the mutual security program, 
and we are sitting as a Committee of the Whole on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements this afternoon. 
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Our first witness is Harper Sibley, chairman, Department of the 
Church World Service of the National Council of Churches, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us, Mr. Sibley. You may proceed 
as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HARPER SIBLEY, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


CHURCHES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mr. Sretey. It was suggested that I prepare a statement of about 
15 minutes which I have done. Ishall read that. I only received my 
invitation on Monday and, unfortunately, I was tied up in a number 
of engagements so I was unable to have my statement multigraphed. 
I will be glad to do it for the record if it seems desirable. 

[ am very glad to respond to the invitation to testify before this 
import ant committee in my a ity as chairman of the Department 
of Church World Service of the National Council of Churches. 

Before presenting my convictions, perhaps I should explain briefly 
who I am. 

First of all, Iam a businessman, residing in Rochester, N. Y. Iam 
a director of several banks and other corporations, ine luding the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., the New York Life Insurance Co., and 
others. For 30 years I have directed the management of 45 farms in 
Illinois, as well as farms in New York and other States, which are 
owned by myself or by members of my family. This, frankly, is my 
primary business interest. 

I have also served as president of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and as president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, here in Washington. 

Outside of these business interests, I have served for 18 vears as a 
member of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and a member of its committee for foreign missions. I have also 
served as chairman of the International Committee of the YMCA’s of 
the United States and Canada, and at present I am chairman of its 
special committee established to study and appraise the needs of the 
YMCA national movements in some 40 foreign countries in connection 
with our approaching YMCA campaign to raise $5 million in the 
United States to be used as an incentive for the construction of YMCA 
buildings and equipment in these foreign countries. And, finally, I 
have been chairman of Church World Service for over 15 years. 

In behalf of the mission work of the major Protestant churches of 
America, and to study the world service of the YMCA and the Chris- 
tian programs of Church World Service for relief and rehabilitation 
for men, women, and children stricken by disaster anywhere in the 
free world, I have made many trips—with Mrs. Sibley—into almost 
every part of Europe, of the Middle East, and the Far East, to try to 
learn about and study the needs of people. 

In fact, Mrs. Sibley and I have just returned from a long trip to 
10 countries of the Far East, primarily on behalf of the YMCA and 
Church World Service. 

On these trips we have, of course, met and visited with thousands 
of the native peoples to learn what American Christian people might 
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be able to do to help them improve their social and economic condi- 
tions in the respective countries, and especially to relieve the distress 
of persons struck down by disasters of famine, flood, earthquakes, or 
wars. 

In any testimony in regard to United States ee aid, I think it 
will be clear that, like millions of other church people, I am deeply con- 
cerned about people around the world who do not have the marvelous 
advantages and opportunities that our forefathers and great good for- 
tune have provided for those of us who reside in the United States— 
and further, it must be clear that I am only competent to speak as a 
representative of religious, social, and economic voluntary agencies, 
and my only personal knowledge of foreign aid throughout the world 
comes from my relationship with these voluntar y agencies, 

Further, I have no competence whatsoever to speak concerning the 
military aspects of our United States Government foreign aid, either 
of the direct military assistance or of support for the military forces 
in the countries with which we are allied. 

While I do believe in the absolute necessity for a strong military 
defense around the world in these extraordinarily difficult times, never- 
theless it is my profound conviction that permanent peace between 
peoples will not be achieved by victories in battles, or by means of 
atomic or hydrogen bombs, but only through an improvement in the 
economic and social standards of peoples, especially of families in the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the world. 

It was in this conviction that, as a consultant to the United States 
delegation meeting in San Francisco to draw up a charter for the new 
United Nations Organization, I joined in writing the paragraphs 
which created a Social and Economic Council of equal importance to 
the Security Council. 

I am here to present testimony concerning the economic and social 
phases of our Government’s foreign aid programs from the point of 
view of a member of several American voluntary agencies, but pri- 
marily as chairman of the department of church world service of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Some 25 years ago I returned from a trip to China, where I was ap- 
palled to see the suffering and feel the hunger of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese village people whose farms had been destroyed, at 
least temporarily, by devastating flood conditions in the Yangtze River 
Valley. 

Upon returning to the United States I joined witha group of church 
people, who knew conditions in China, to organize the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief. Later, this committee was asked by the 
major Protestant denominations to enlarge its fields of relief to in 
ciude all the world, and this organization changed its name, there- 
fore, to Church World Service—and still later the c organization became 
the relief division of the National Council of Churches. 

Today Church World Service is a cooperative agency representing 
35 major Protestant denominations. These are: 

American Baptist Convention 

American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
American Lutheran Church 

Assemblies of God 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Church of the Brethren 
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Church of God—Anderson, Ind. 

Community Churches 

Congregational Christian Churches 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 

Disciples of Christ 

Eastern Conference of the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Church of America 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Ev angelic: al Lutheran Church 

Evangelic al United Brethren Church 

Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church-—-Suomi Synod 

Greek Orthodox Church of America 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 

Lutheran Free Church 

Mennonite Church of North America—Eastern District Con- 
ference 

Methodist Church 

Moravian Church—Northern Province 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

Protestant E piscopal Church 

Reformed Church in America 

Religious Society of Friends——-F ive Years Meeting 

Russian Orthodox Church 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church 

Seventh Day Adventists 

Seventh Day Baptists 

United Church of Canada 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 

United Lutheran Church of Americ: 

United Presbyterian Church of North America 

Probably there are 35 million people in all of those various denomi- 
nations. 

To meet the needs of persons devastated by disaster, Church World 
Service gathers through the churches, and from Christian people across 
the country, mater ial relief—this recently ine luding large quantities 
of Government-owned surplus foods—and the necessary money to pay 
for the distribution of these material goods in disaster areas. 

During the last 11 years—1946-56—shipments of food, clothing 
medicines, blankets, and other relief materials to foreign areas, through 
Church World Service, have totaled 466,267,113 pounds, valued at 
$119,085,830. To gather, transport, and distribute these shipments 
the additional sum of $ $33,524,627 in cash has been given by the church 
people. 

This relief program continues to grow as unhappily the areas of 
human need are still increasing rather than diminishing. 

During 1956, 192 million pounds of material relief valued at $3 
million were collected and shipped abroad by Church World Service. 
For the present year, 1957, we estimate that our shipments of material 
relief, including surplus foods, will total 300 million pounds, a 50 per- 
cent increase over 1956. 

Countries to which such relief are currently being distributed are 
Austria, Belgium, England, France, and Germany, for refugees in 
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these countries; Greece, Italy, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Algeria, Egypt, 
Formosa, Hong Kong, India, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Indonesia, Vietnam, Okinawa, Haiti, Jamaica, Liberia, Nigeria, Spain, 
Portugal, Paraguay, Brazil, Chile, Burma, Gaza, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Israel, Honduras, Puerto Rico, Kenya (for the Mau-Maus). The fore- 
going are 38 in number. 

Another major responsibility of Church World Service has been the 
resettlement in the United States of displaced persons and homeless 
refugees, primarily of the Protestant and Orthodox denominations. 
During the last 3 years the representatives of Church World Service 
in many parts of the world have interviewed and made out case his 
tories for tens of thousands of refugees, and then our members have 
found sponsors in the United States for these homeless and stateless 
individuals. Incidentally, Mrs. Sibley and I have had the great satis- 
faction of sponsoring 5 such refugee families with 16 children, and we 
have brought them to our home city of Rochester, N. Y. 

During 1954, 1955, and 1956, Church World Service helped to bring 
29,187 refugees to the United States under the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953—and in addition it has recently helped to find homes and occupa 
tions for 6,092 Hungarian refugees, arriving suddenly in this country. 

These figures will show the members of the Foreign Affairs Com 
mittee that the Christian people of the United States are deeply con 
cerned over the needs of fellow men, women, and children, wherever 
they may be, who have been stricken by disaster—without consideration 
of race, religion, or nationality. We most emphatically believe in 
foreign aid, but our emphasis and concern is in human beings, and in 
the improvement of their social and economic well-being. 

Many comprehensive and authoritative statements have been mide to 
support this conviction of church people. 

I have here a sheet which I understand was -_ in . record this 
morning. This is an official sheet published in April by the Inter 
national Affairs Committee of the National Council of Churches. 

I would like also to place in the record, here, this green sheet which 
is a resolution for ac ‘tion by the churches and by representatives of 
the National Council of Churches on International Economic Policy, 
and this resolution was passed February 27, 1957. I will just read 
two sentences: 

On a number of occasions the National Council of Churches has made official 
statements of policy on the basis of Christian responsibility supporting technical 
assistance, economic aid to the underdeveloped areas, and trade policies which 
will strengthen the economies of our allies and underdeveloped areas as well as 
our own, * * * 

In the light of present issues and the imminent decisions of our people and 
Government, the General Board of the National Council of Churches reaffirms 
the previous positions of the national council on technical assistance, economic 
aid, and trade policies 


and sets them forth in the statement, here, which I will place in the 
record, 

(The statement entitled “Resolution for Action by the Churches and 
by Representatives of the National Council of Churches on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy” follows :) 
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RESOLUTION FOR ACTION BY THE CHURCHES AND BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY, 
ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
oF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES, MEETING IN WILLIAMSBURG, VA., FEBRUARY 
27-28, 1957 


On a number of occasions the National Council of Churches has made official 
statements of policy on the basis of Christian responsibility supporting technical 
assistance, economic aid to the underdeveloped areas, and trade policies which 
will strengthen the economies of our allies and underdeveloped areas as well 
as our own. (Examples of such statements are appended.) 

A new situation of utmost urgency has arisen with regard to international 
economic policy. During recent months there have been four major govern- 
mental reviews of foreign aid programs: The President’s Citizen Advisers on 
the Mutual Security Program; the Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
Special Committee to Study Foreign Aid Programs; the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee ; and the International Development Advisory Board. 

These offer some possible opportunities for improving and expanding such 
programs. At the same time, other voices are heard in Government suggesting 
that foreign-aid programs should be curtailed, discontinued, used primarily for 
military purposes, or employed as political weapons in the cold war. However, 
the President of the United States in his second inaugural address, January 21, 
1957, took the unusual course of dealing mainly with world affairs and clearly 
set forth the responsibility of our Nation to the rest of the world, including 
economic, technical, and other assistance. Such a broad-visioned pronounce- 
ment will get translated into policy and program almost in proportion to public 
support. In this background the current session of Congress will be making 
crucial, far-reaching decisions on technical assistance, economic aid, and trade 
matters which will affect the whole direction of our United States foreign pol- 
icy and its impact on the world. Again, what Congress does or fails to do will 
depend in no small measure on what the churches and church members of this 
country do or fail to do in influencing public opinion and in expressing their 
views on these matters to their respective representatives in government, 

In the light of present issues and the imminent decisions of our people and 
Government, the General Board of the National Council of Churches reaffirms 
the previous positions of the National Council on technical assistance, economic 
aid, and trade policies, and sets them forth in the following statement: 

“On the basis of Christian concern we believe that our Nation should seek 
ways of being of greater assistance to our fellow men in economically under 
developed areas, Their own efforts to improve their level of living must be 
given increased support and encouragement. We can aid them by means of 
expanded programs of technical assistance. We can aid them by making larger 
sums of capital available. We can aid them by facilitating the expansion of 
trade so that goods may be sold and bought more readily. And we can aid 
them by demonstrating our understanding of their problems and our sincere 
interest and continuing concern in their economic development. 

“The United States has both public and private programs of mutual aid in 
all these fields, but these need to be strengthened and expanded to the full extent 
of our capabilities, The test of the extent of our aid should be how much assist- 
ance can be effectively used, 

“Financial contributions to these programs need to be so assured as to permit 
long-run programing and continuity of policy and operations, In the interest 
of strengthening the world community, we should place greater emphasis upon 
the use of international agencies, including regional organizations, and in par 
ticular the United Nations, 

“We recognize the interrelationship of all parts of our foreign policy. It would 
be our earnest hope that United States economic assistance programs could be 
related primarily to economic and social need and opportunity rather than to 
immediate political and security considerations. They should be administered 
separately from military assistance programs. It is equally clear that any in- 
creased assurance of peace and any reduction in the burden of armaments would 
be themselves important factors in contributing to world economic development.” 

We call upon our member churches and their constituents to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities in the shaping of public opinion and in making their views known 
to their representatives in government. 

Further, we hereby authorize the representation by duly designated repre- 
sentatives of the National Council of Churches of the concerns of the churches 
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in these matters to the proper authorities in the Congress, in the administration, 
and in the United Nations. 





SoME OFFICIAL Poticy STATEMENTS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUNDS, 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCING AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAMS * 


1. “We support efforts to raise the living standard of economically under- 
developed areas through technical assistance and economic development. We 
urge our Government to support the United Nations program of technical 
assistance and to participate in United Nations and other international eco- 
nomic and financial programs which have as their object the development of 
technically retarded areas. The proposed United Nations fund for economic 
development is worthy of careful consideration. We urge that further United 
States contributions to technical, economic, or financial assistance in no way be 
made contingent upon strictly political or military considerations.” (From the 
letter to members of the United States delegation to the Ninth General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations; approved by the General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, September 15, 1954.) 

2. “In vast areas—close to us because they are on the same planet—a new 
force has been born which matches the new-found power of the atom. This is 
the growing determination of the individual person to find a fuller expression 
and to give a greater meaning to his life on God’s earth. The ancient tyrannies 
of hunger, disease, and poverty are no longer to be suffered in helpless despair. 

“The United Nations and its specialized agencies can serve as prime instru 
ments in the orderly satisfaction of these demands. We deplore the tendency to 
consider these problems as an isolated segment of policy unrelated to the so- 
called ‘political’ problems. 

“The economic and the social foundations of justice are indispensable to the 
peace and stability of the free world. Along with the humanitarian aspect, 
which as Christians we hold to be supreme, it is also in our highest self-interest 
to support adequate United Nations technical assistance and other programs of 
mutual help. Only in this way will the voice of freedom be more convincing 
than the promises of communism.” (From the World Order Sunday Message 
for 1955, adopted by the General Board of the National Council of Churches, 
June 7, 1955.) 

3. “Physical power may forge coalitions, but moral power is demanded tc 
develop communities. While maintaining military strength for defense if nec- 
essary, we are aware always that armed might may protect against armed 
attack, but only faith and work can creatively extend freedom and community. 

“Vast multitudes throughout the world seek quick release from the ancient 
bondage of hunger, poverty, disease, ignorance, and exploitation. As we 
welcome their aspirations, giving to them the same priority we give to our 
own, we exercise that moral influence which we believe to be our heritage in 
character and tradition. We must not seek to escape from responsibility and 
sacrifice through self-righteousness or retreat from international realities. 

“Unless we serve the common interest through realistic programs of mutuality 
and cooperation, we cannot infuse mankind with the sense of common effort 
essential to the achievement of community. All this has meaning for trade and 
tariff policies, for programs of technical cooperation, and for long-term, sub 
stantial, economic development funds for use overseas.” (From the World 
Order Sunday Message for 1956, adopted by the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches, June 5, 1956.) 

4. “Peace among nations and trade among nations are interrelated, for the 
first requires and the other aids economic stability and progress in each nation. 
As a country of unique economic strength, the United States should adopt on 
the national level, and support on the international level, policies which will be 
mutually advantageous through an increasing exchange of goods and services.” 
(Statement from the National Council of Churches Views Its Task in Christian 
Life and Work, approved by the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches for publication, May 1951.) 

5. “The National Council has supported the United States ‘program of econ- 
omic aid and technical assistance to the underdeveloped areas of the world,’ and 
the principles embodied in the reciprocal trade agreements which seek to promote 





1 These are selected from a number of similar statements. 
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economic health in the world community by eliminating excessive tariff bar- 
riers.” (Statement from Christian Responsibility in the 1952 Elections, approved 
by the General Board of the National Council of Churches, September 24, 1952.) 

“Even highly developed areas cannot become economically healthy unless 
the United States has a sustained trade and tariff policy which will permit them 
to sell more goods here.” (Statement from the Price of American Power, for 
World Order Sunday, October 25, 1953, adopted by the General Board, National 
Council of Churches, September 16, 1953.) 

Therefore, let me simply add some of my own personal observa- 
tions gained in visits to foreign areas on behalf of the programs of 
Church World Serv ice, or of the projects of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. 

The poverty and social disorders which affect so much of the world 
are ancient and persistent evils. No matter how much aid is extended 
their eradication will be a matter of years. Moreover, the determina- 
tion to improve the standards of life must be the determination of 
the people themselves. We in America can only assist, and then only 
when our aid is requested. While, of course, each country has its own 
particular set of problems, I believe that the following generaliza- 
tions are valid: 

First, I have found that the men and women of all of these nations 
are universally nationalistic—emotionally so. They remember the 
long periods of colonial domination, and they are determined not to 
be dominated again—especially by larger and more powerful nations, 
no matter how friendly. 

Most of the underdeveloped nations are largely agricultural in 
character. Their people, however, are coming to ‘realize that the pow 
erful nations today are highly industrialized nations. Where the 
populations continue to grow but the farmland areas are limited, the 
people see that the only hope of an improved standard of living seems 
to be in moving men and women from the soil into industrial em- 
ployment. 

The leaders of these backward countries, therefore, are very im- 
patient to develop industries in their countries. To accomplish this 
they need and must have assistance from outside. They recognize 
this, but, nevertheless, they are everywhere suspicious of the power and 
wealth of the great nations, and fearful that their own resources might 
fall into the control of outside management and capital. 

Because, by and large, the colonial administrations, other than the 
British, did not train the native peoples for positions of management- 
and I can speak with definite assurance on that subject, having spent 
some time in Korea and recently some time in Indonesia where neither 
the Dutch or the Japanese trained anyone for any executive positions— 
there is a great shortage of trained technicians in these countries. 
Therefore, there is a recognition of the necessity for education and 
scientific training among the young people and students everywhere. 
But to provide training and education outside teachers and technical 
experts must be invited into the country—at least for a period of years. 
We were in Ethiopia awhile ago and I had a long interview with the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. He was very interested in hospitals but there 
wasn’t a single trained doctor in Ethiopia. They had to bring in 
doctors entirely. 

Actually, I am convinced from many conversations that most of 
these people where I have traveled, are eager for help and assistance 
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from the United States, and from other friendly nations. Moreover, 
along with technical experts and teachers, the leaders also acknow!l- 
edge, perhaps reluctantly, that machinery and capital must be brought 
in, and that an atmosphere must be created that will encourage foreign 
capital and management to cooperate with them. 

In the light of all this, it seems to me that the United States Govern- 
ment, through its many departments, must recognize and sympathize 
with the needs but also the fears of these peoples, and that the greatest 
care must be taken to find and send out experts who are ready to serve 
and teach, but not to dominate. 

Here I wish to testify that the great majority of the men and women 
of our foreign services, that I have met abroad, are high-class public 
servants, well educated and dedicated to the responsibilities that each 
has been asked to undertake in representing the people of America. 
Frankly, I have been most favorably surprised at the ability and char- 
acter of the members of the diplomatic and consular staffs, and espe- 
cially of the Fulbright exchange scholars, and the teams of professors 
from a great many different American universities distributed by na- 
tional agreement throughout each of the countries that I visited. 

I am somewhat doubtful, however, about efforts to inform the peo- 
ples of most of these countries, who often live in extreme poverty, 
about the wealth and economic and material advantages of America. 
I question whether American magazines, with their fabulous advertise- 
ments of every imaginable luxury, if distributed in these areas, do any- 
thing but arouse envy, hate, and malice. 

Further, I am not able to make any personal judgments about the 
value of the Voice of America broadcasts, as I have never had the 
opportunity to hear the content of these broadcasts. But, I am abso- 
lutely sure of the value of the voice of the right kind of American 
representatives and technical experts, when opportunity is given for 
personal relationships face to face. I am sure that foreign aid of this 
kind is highly desirable. Sympathetic, trained teachers cannot fail 
to render inestimable service to the people of these new nations strug- 
gling to be born, and their friendly personalities will strengthen the 
understanding of the democratic way of life. 

There is nothing new or original, of course, in these brief com- 
ments of mine and, as I have stated previously, I can speak only of 
the economic and social aspects of our United States mutual security 
programs, 

But, as I understand it, these mutual aid programs of a nonmilitary 
character add up to less than 12 percent of the total United States 
foreign aid program. Actually, the sums allocated to technical as- 
sistance, direct grants for refugee programs, disease eradication, atoms 
for peace, and so forth, seem to total less than $500 million altogether. 

In a world where the United States can no longer remain behind 
protective oceans, where collective action is now essential for security, 
I believe that a carefully planned, sympathetic, international, mutual 
security program of nonmilitary aid can be of incalculable i importance, 
both to the peoples struggling to be a part of the free world, and equally 
to America itself. 

However, there is a sharp difference between the foreign aid given 
by church people and voluntary agencies as a simple evidence of 
Christian brotherly concern, and Government-directed, tax-supported 
foreignaid. This latter can only be justified if the services of our tech- 
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nical experts and our teachers, together with our support of the United 
Nations agencies, result in improved economic life for people in the 
underdev eloped countries, in the development of their natural re- 
sources, in the building of new industries and trade and increased 
employ ment, and, above all, in the training of leaders and technicians 
essential to free democratic governments. 

In helping to strengthen the economic and politica] life of these 
peoples, as I believe from my personal observations that our United 
States foreign aid is doing, we will surely also strengthen and protect 
the future of America. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Sibley, we certainly appreciate your com- 
ing before the committee, and we know that, out of your rich experi- 
ence, you are giving us some very good information and advice. I 
would like to ask: How do you feel regarding the information that 
our own people seem to be getting regarding the mutual security, or 
foreign aid program ? 

Mr. Stetey. I think there is still a great confusion between the mili- 
tary aspects of foreign aid and these economic and social aspects. I 
think most people feel we are spending billions of dollars on the eco-, 
nomic and social aspects, but, of course, as I say here, it is less than 
12 percent of the total. I know that point has been raised many times, 
but I think we must continue to separate the military support aspects 
from these economic and social aspects so the people may see the picture 
clearly. 

Chairman CarnaHan. You are not opposing the military program ¢ 

Mr. Sister. I am not opposing them; I simply say I am unable 
to value them. The military aspect must be ev aluated, I suppose, 
by military people. We all feel it is a very large amount, but we have 
no way of judging it. 

Chairman Carnanwan. You do feel that if the economic and tech- 
nical] assistance designed to improve the living standards of people 
throughout the world were kept apart from the other aid programs, 
it would be better understood 

Mr. Sretey. It would be better understood. I cannot imagine that 
the American people would object to $500 million being spent in those 
areas. I think they are confused by the larger amounts the military 
bring into the picture. 

Chairman Carnawan. Do you feel that many of our people in 
the United States are really opposed to our technical assistance and 
economic aid program ? 

Mr, Ststey. I think they are not opposed at all. Their emotions 
run high, and most of us fear the increasing taxes without analyzing 
what is behind the taxes. It is just a general emotion, * ‘Don’t increase 
taxes if we can help it.” The amount here is only $500 million. Then 
if you say the balance is for the military defense of the country, I 
don’t think the people will object. I think people largely are confused 
who don’t understand. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, we are very glad to have Mr. Sibley 
with us. We appreciate the fine statement he has made. 

The President has suggested the mutual security program be around 
$3,865 million, approximately $2 billion for military aid and $1.9 
billion for defense support and for carrying economic aid. 
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In view of the fact that over $40 billion, nearly $45 billion, was 
programed in the budget for the next fiscal year for protection, 
don’t you think that that is rather a small sum in comparison with the 
whole sents necessary for protection ¢ 

Mr. Sister. I don’t quite know what you mean by a small sum. 

Mr. Merrow. $4 billion out of $45 billion. 

Mr. Sistey. I believe it to be very much cheaper to spend our 
money for the forces of these other countries and through their mili- 
tary activities than it is to send our own people out. If we can build 
up strong reserve military forees—Korea’s army seems to be a strong 
army, today. That, of course, is the cheapest way of doing 

Mr. Merrow. I don’t mean to speak of $4 billion lightly, but it 
seems to me there has been almost too much heat generated for an ex- 
penditure of $4 billion out of a total of $45 billion. 

Mr. Sistey. I feel that way, and out of the $4 billion the economic 
and social areas are $400,000. 

Mr. Merrow. From what you have said, I conclude you feel in 
the long run that perhaps the economic aid is as essential, if not more 
so, than the military aid in some respects. 

Mr. Sister. I certainly do. I think real peace will only come 
from a better standard of living, from more contented people, and 
from a feeling of good will between nations. ‘That is why, as I say, 
when I went out to San Franc isco, at that time the Security Coun 
cil was of first importance and everything else was subsidiary. A 
number of consultants wrote 6 or 7 paragraphs bringing the Eco 
nomic and Social Council up equal with the Security Council. That 
was accepted and now the two Councils are coordinated. 

Mr. Merrow. Of course, you would agree, as long as the Soviet 
Union pursues its present course, it is necessary for us to be in a 
military position to prevent their taking over countries? 

Mr. Srptey. I agree with that, absolutely. 

Mr. Merrow. As we help these countries economically. 

Mr. Stetey. And we must assure the countries on the fringe that 
we are prepared to back them up in case they are attacked by the 
Soviet. 

Mr. Merrow. You have had wide experience in traveling. I think 
you mentioned you visited 42 countries. 

Mr. Sister. Very nearly. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you find our programs have been successful, on 
the whole? 

Mr. Srstey. Ithinkso. Ithink you will always have a feeling there 
are certain people sent out without adequate preparation and there 
are quite a few people who don’t know what to do when they get 
there. Those things shape up after a while. It isa new program and 
you have to continue to recruit new people. It is not easy to find 
people who are both competent in techniques and who have the mis- 
sionary spirit, so to speak, and who are prepared to go out for a short 
time. 

I think, on the whole, as I have said, the people I have seen, espe- 
cially the people from the colleges, are an excellent group of people. 

Mr. Merrow. If the good these programs do had been publicized 
as much as some of the errors that have been made, it would present 
a vastly different picture, would it not? 

Mr. Srstey. It certainly would. 
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Mr. Merrow. It seems in any program the mistakes must be pub- 
licized widely without saying anything about the good. I am glad 
to hear you say you feel these programs have been successful. 

Mr. Srstey. I think they have been far more successful than not 
successful. Whenever you send out the right people, they are very 
well received in these countries. That is my personal experience. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much. You hay e made a fine state- 
ment. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Chairman Carnanan, The committee will come to order. 

For our next witness this afternoon, we are privileged to have the 
Very Reverend Father Constantine J. Kazanas, dean of the Holy 
Trinity Greek Orthodox Church, 

We are delighted to have you with us this afternoon, and you may 
proceed as you wish, 


STATEMENT OF THE VERY REV. FATHER CONSTANTINE J. 
KAZANAS, IN BEHALF OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX ARCHDIOCESE 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Reverend Father Kazanas. Thank you, very much. 

[ am dean of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in New York City 
and have been delegated by His Eminence, Archbishop Michael, to 
convey to you the views of our church in favor of the continuation, 
improvement, and expansion of our Government’s foreign aid pro- 
grams in the specific fields of economic development and technical 
cooperation. 

We are well aware of the fact that such action has been supported 
admirably by representatives of larger church groups such as the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. It is our 
conviction, however, that the religious and moral considerations in 
favor of foreign aid are so basically important that we must add our 
voice to those which are bei ‘ing heard with rapidly increasing volume 
from the churches in our country that are urging constructive action 
for the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Parenthetically, I would like the committee to bear in mind that, 
although this testimony summarizes the views of the archdiocese, 
some of my remarks today are based on findings to which I contributed 
personally while on a factfinding mission of the church in Greece, 
Lebanon, Syria, Israel, and Jordan between July and October 1953. 

The Greek Orthodox Archdiocese represents over 1,200,000 Amer- 
icans, and, as you know, it is directly related with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church of apostolic origin with a total of 250 million com- 
municants in the world today. 

A great number of our Orthodox Christian brethren are prayer- 
fully awaiting the day of deliverance from the oppression of godless 
communism. The foreign aid that we seek cannot satisfy their needs, 
but it could serve to destroy in time the hold of the Soviet bloc on 
the minds and hearts of these Christians. 

The experience of our church in the free world, however, is sufficient 
(o justify our emphatic support of economic development and tech- 
nical assistance to those countries which are underdeveloped but whose 
citizens deserve everything that we enjoy in this blessed land. 
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The courageous men,and women who pioneered across the country 
knew the suffering of scarcity and privation. They survived by sacri- 
ficing and sharing even the little they had. Yet they would be terror- 
stricken by our scandalous omission of similar action in this age of 
ever-increasing abundance. They would be justified, however, for in 
this last fiscal year the American people set aside for development as- 
sistance and technical cooperation with countries suffering such scar- 
city only one-tenth of 1 “aan of our gross national product, which 
has surpassed the staggerin m of $410 billion per year. 

Of course, we know Riv. much the American people have contrib- 
uted to countries abroad, but we submit that only a small percentage of 
our annual appropriations has been earmar ked for the constructive, 
nonmilitary assistance for which we seek your earnest consideration 
today. 

We respectfully suggest that direct military aid and defense sup- 
port of friendly nations, which cost us some $3 billion this year, con- 
fuse the picture that the American public has of foreign aid. We 
justify such spending because we tend to see the division between the 
Communist and the free world as the great problem of our time. 

Evidently we have missed the new, equally challenging problem that 
has developed since World War IT, and that is the one presented by 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. This challenge will persist 
for the balance of this century, regardless of the evolution of the Com- 
munist threat 

Although the Eastern Orthodox Church and our Archdiocese of 
North and South America in particular are in accord with military 
assistance to foreign countries for world peace, we fervently believe 
that, in the final analysis, a dollar invested for economic de -velopme nt 
and technical aid in those very same countries will reap a richer har- 
vest in economic stability, mutual understanding and confidence, and 
enduring peace than a dollar spent on military aid. 

We urge, therefore, your earnest consideration of a long-range for- 
eign aid program that will have as a basic principle the sacredness of 
human life which is delineated in the Judaeo-Christian tradition in- 
spiring millions of our fellow Americans. 

With such motivation guiding our foreign aid policy toward under- 
developed nations, we can reverently look for the fulfillment in our 
time of the prophecy of Isaiah that nations 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks: 
nation shall not lift sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

We submit also a practical consideration that strengthens our views 
along these lines. Parenthetically, I wish to state that we have evi- 
dence from several areas supporting this statement. 

In recent years, many people of our faith in southern Europe and 
the Middle East have been abandoning their countries. 

Mr. Merrow. Did you say you had gathered figures? 

teverend Father Kazanas. Yes, there are figures coming in on this 
next statement I am going to make. 

Mr. Merrow. I wonder if we may have them for the record. 

Reverend Father Kazanas. We could put them together for you, 

certainly. 

Chairman Carnauan. We would appreciate having them. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Information on this subject could not be authenticated in time for this state- 
ment, and is, therefore, still incomplete and unofficial. 

Greece: Church leaders and civil authorities have reported in correspondence 
and articles in various periodicals (Greek) that professional men have been 
going to Athens for work and better opportunities and, if unsuccessful, have left 
for Australia, South America, and, wherever possible, the United States of 
America. 

Turkey: From conversations with Turkish subjects (Moslem and Christian) 
we learn that young men invariably attempt to leave their country in search of 
opportunities unavailable there now. All of these men are either college gradu- 
ates or students. 

Jordan, Israel, and Egypt: The Greek Orthodox men and women studying or 
recently graduated from higher institutions of learning in these countries have 
been leaving as rapidly as they can fulfill legal requirements. Those who remain 
in the area try to find jobs in Saudi Arabia so that they may raise funds for 
departure. 

Rev. Father Kazanas. Almost all of them are highly educated pro- 
fessional people and skilled workers. Many more are continually 
appealing to the church to help them come to the United States. In- 

variably their reasons are economic. They are losing faith in the 
ability of their countries to develop sufficiently so that they, too, could 
enjoy a better life. 

Accelerated economic growth of these countries would solve the ever- 
increasing internal tensions and develop in these people a national 
pride which would then be directed toward production, stability and 
peace. We must not delay. If we continue to calculate in dollars and 
cents the advisability of the assistance needed by them, there will come 
a time when money alone will not help. 

We note with approval that the Secretary of State testifying for 
the administration outlined such principles which suggest the preser- 

vation of present levels of technical cooperation and the separation 
of economic from military aid. 

We are of the opinion that our Government should plan now for 
future expansion of these measures with the purpose of achieving a 
more adequate constructive program by the United States for the as- 
sistance of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

In expressing this opinion, we feel that we are not infringing on the 
prerogatives of government. 

Since the church by its very nature is committed to uphold the truth 
in matters of faith and morality, and since the orthodox Christian 
leaders throughout the world expect the church in America in particu- 
lar to do so, we must remind the American people and our Government 
that. the United States now has a moral responsibility as a leader 
among the free nations to prove with sound actions our repeatedly 
expressed sincere interest in the welfare of the underdeveloped areas. 

In recent weeks, we have read and heard that many of our fellow 
Americans who favor the reduction of the administration’s budget are 
petitioning for the curtailment of the economic and technical assist- 
ance that we render directly and through the United Nations. 

Yet we feel that they have not had an opportunity to learn the vital 
considerations in favor of foreign aid as we have come to understand 
them. We are confident that with the true facts at their disposal, 
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our American citizens will respond to ins pired leadership in favor of 
these programs and will accept the financial responsibility implied 
when they see intelligence and generosity operating simultaneously in 
the management of our foreign ‘aid. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that since V-E and V—J Day, 
representatives of the United States in various capacities have helped 
inspire people in countries throughout the world to believe that man 
can remake his life and achieve greater material benefits for himself 
and greater power for his nation. As our own President has said, 

“These hopes that we have helped inspire, we can help fulfill.” 

Finally, we wish to emphasize that the church can assist immeasur- 
ably in making the American people aware of the fact that they are 
investing ina program that has long-term requirements. Only through 
the continuation and substantial increase of our foreign aid program. 
can we attain the broad sar eer which the people of the United 
States should rightfully expect. 

Chairman Carnanan. Father, we appreciate your statement. You 
have given us another excellent statement to add to the other many 
excellent statements of the last 2 days. 

I notice you say that it is your conviction that the religious and 
moral considerations in favor of foreign aid are so basically important 
that we must add our voice to those that are being heard with rapidly 
increasing volume from the churches of our country. I was interested 
in the part, “rapidly increasing volume from the churches in our coun- 
try.” 

‘Could you elaborate on that? 

Reverend Father Kazanas. We had in mind the amount of official 
church correspondence and the results of various statements and delib- 
erations that have taken place in various church groups, asking church 
organizations and congregations to voice their comments concerning 
the increase in foreign aid in this specific sphere. In case our foreign 
aid budget was going to be decreased, people were urged to start writ- 
ing and asking that attention be given to moral considerations. 

We had an opportunity to hear, especially at orthodox church 
general meetings, statements of this ‘kind, asking the people to write 
to their Congressmen voicing their opinions in this matter. 

Of course, we have in mind also the statements of the various 
Protestant church leaders who are urging that consideration be given 
to the religious and spiritual value of foreign aid. 

Chairman Carnanan. Do you find that among your people there 
is a widespread opposition to foreign aid? 

Reverend Father KazaNnas. Where it is not understood, yes. But 
opposition is not wide-spread. I paid attention during the “questions 
that you addressed to the previous speaker, and could say that our 
people especially are confused in the matter of foreign aid. Probably 
because they do not know how much money is actually going for tech- 
nical cooperation and economic assistance. 

When they hear of foreign aid, they invariably think of the billions 
of dollars that are involved i in the military program, and also think 


of foreign aid as—it is almost naive, of course, but they think of it 


as placing severe economic commitments on the ‘countries abroad. 
Some of them feel that the countries abroad are even reluctant 

to accept such aid. So, if we were to educate sufficiently—and I re- 

peat, the church can help immeasurably in the sphere of education. 
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The people will come to understand foreign aid and its significance. 

Chairman Carnauan. Do you find that very many of our people 
think of the program as a giveaway program, as it is often called? 

Reverend Father Kazanas. I think they react to the idea of a give- 
away program. They feel that the people in Europe or wherever the 
assistance goes, are not able to appreciate it, that they don’t under- 
stand the spirit in which we give aid and that we are mismanaging it 
in some countries. 

Chairman Carnauan. You do feel that there is quite a lack of 
understanding among our own people? 

Reverend Father Kazanas. Yes. 

Chairman Carnanan. If you will bear with us, we will have to take 
another recess to answer a roll call. 

The committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken. ) 

Chairman Carnanan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. We appreciate the excellent statement you have made 
this afternoon on mutual security appropriations. 

It was encouraging to hear you say there is constantly developing 
more interest in the program. 

I do not know that I have any questions, but I want to compliment 
you on the clarity of your statement and on the work that the churches 
are doing. 

I think it is particularly significant at this time because I believe 
that unless there is a loud voice from the people, that the program may 
be in quite a bit of danger. 

I would like to encourage you, Reverend, and your associates to make 
that voice felt as much as possible. I think you ar doing fine work. 
As you say, you have asked that many communications be sent to 
the Congress, but there does seem to be a mood to cut into mutual 
security quite severely. 

I agree with you when people understand it, they are for it, but 
there seems to be more misunderstanding about this program than any 
program I know of. 

You are convinced your people feel this way, and I think the most 
effective thing that could be done would be to write letters. 

This subcommittee in the hearings that were held throughout the 
country, or in different parts of the country got very good response. 
The people who appeared before the committee were about 80 percent 
in favor of the program, and that is excellent, but there is still a great 
feeling that this is the place where cutting is going to be done. I 
think it can be stopped only by the voice of the people being raised in 
favor of a program which all the arguments show is a good program 
and one beneficial to our country and to the free world. 

You have made a fine statement and we appreciate your coming here. 
We hope that you are successful in your attempt to get people to express 
their opinions to the Congress. 

Reverened Father Kazanas. Thank you. We will try to do every- 
thing we can. 

May I ask a question regarding the expected time of decision on this 
particular phase of the appropriation on foreign aid ? 
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Chairman Carnanan. There is nothing definite. It is just a piece 
of legislation that will go through the regular legislative processes. 

Reverened Father Kazanas. There is no time schedule established ? 

Chairman Carnanan. There is no time schedule. 

Mr. Merrow. However, the chairman will agree that now is the 
time to begin expressing feelings. 

Chairman Carnanan. That is right. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComrre. Thank you, Mr, Chairman and Dean Kazanas. 

I have not had the opportunity to hear your statement but I have 
glanced through it. I gather your position is much the same as the 
other churchmen who have been before this committee, and I think it 
is fine for you to come and lend your aid and support to our committee 
while we are wrestling with a rather big problem. 

I have known about your church and your organization. In the 
State of Iowa, there are not so many, but there are a few. 

I think it is awfully nice of you to come before us. I haven’t any 
questions. 

Reverend Father Kazanas. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Father Kazanas, what would you say is the 
source of information that seems to get around regarding the foreign 
aid program? That is, the information that leads our people to be- 
lieve that the money is unwisely spent and that it isa giveaway, and is 
not doing any good ? 

Reverend Father Kazanas. Well, sir, just last week we were trying 
to answer that very question. I do not know how accurate this state- 
ment is. I have no way of evaluating it, but it was conveyed to His 
Eminence that some of the statements against foreign aid were attrib- 
utable to those who are trying to preserve the appropriations that 
they favor in other phases ‘of the budget. It was implied then that 
foreign aid would be the item that could be cut. 

We know of no actual source that has been circulated among our 
congregations speaking against the program. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, very much. 

Reverend Father Kazanas. Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Sumner A. Mills. 


STATEMENT OF SUMNER A. MILLS, PRESIDING CLERK OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING OF FRIENDS, REPRESENTING THE FRIENDS 


Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Mills is presiding clerk of the Five Years 
Meeting of Friends. He is from Indianapolis. 

Mr. Mills, it is a pleasure to have you with us, and you may proceed. 

Mr. Miuus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: First ] 
want to express appreciation for this opportunity which the commit- 
tee has given to religious groups to speak on this problem, 

My name is Sumner A. Mills. I am a farmer and retired business- 
man from central Indiana and am a member of the Religious Society 
of Friends, commonly known as Quakers. I believe the views that I 
present here have the 3 of a substantial number of the members 
of the Society of Friends, but I do not claim to speak for every Friend 
in America because our democratic structure does not lend itself to 
official spokesmen. From time to time I shall refer to statements or 
activities of the American Friends Service Committee and the Friends 
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Committee on National Legislation, two Quaker organizations which 
have dealt with this subject of foreign aid. 

During the past 40 years American Y Quakers, through the American 
Friends Service C ommittee, have been engaged in relief, rehabilita- 
tion, and community development projects in many parts of the world. 
It was my privilege, under this committee, i. participate in relief and 

reconstruction in France during World War I 

Now, 40 years later, I have just returned ‘from a trip around the 
world in which 6 months were spent in visiting such programs in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East. It is against this background that 
[ speak in support of a substantial extension of technical cooperation, 
humanitarian economic aid, and all efforts to raise the health stand- 
ards, literacy level and opportunities of one-third of the human 
family. 

The current reevaluation of the mutual security program is an op- 
portunity to remold this program into something that the American 
people and the world at large will clearly understand and support. 
Briefly I would like to emphasize five points. 

1. We must clarify our motives and objectives. 

In a recent statement of policy adopted by the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation we say, 

The United States foreign assistance program should be motivated by a deep 
concern for people rather than by the foreign policy of some other nation. 
Emphasis should be placed upon cooperative international effort to raise the 
standard of living of all. In an increasingly interdependent world community 
the general welfare is the concern of each of the community’s members. It 
should be recognized that such a program is not only in the national interest 
of the United States, but also a part of our Christian responsibility. 

In any American town or typical community, there are cooperative 
and enlightened efforts to end poverty and disease and provide oppor- 
tunity for all by both governmental and nongovernmental agencies. 
These are well understood and supported by ev ery good citizen. Our 
motives for similar efforts in the world community, should be equally 
clear. But as long as all our foreign aid is presented as a strategy 
in the cold war ag ainst communism, even our most generous acts will 
be suspect. 

As an illustration, a few weeks ago I talked to some thoughtful and 
friendly Arabs in Jordan. They appreciate American assistance, but 
as a proud people resent having their country called a vacuum. They 
feel that we now regard them as a pawn in a gigantic international 
game of chess. 

We favor the efforts which are being made to differentiate between 
military and nonmilitary aid and to set forth the motives behind each. 
We believe this will result in increased public understanding of the 
issues involved. 

2. Funds should be channeled increasingly through the United 
Nations. 

A cooperative effort through the United Nations means that skilled, 
experienced personnel from all over the world can be utilized and 
other nations have an opportunity to join in a common endeavor. 
A United Nations program is not susceptible to one of the most dam- 
aging charges brought against the United States bilateral program: 
that it tends to control and dominate the internal and external policies 
of other nations. We note, for example, that the research center of 
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the University of Chicago in its report to the Special Senate Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Program states at page 76: 

There is an open or thinly disguised suspicion in many countries that Ameri- 
can aid is often used as a bribe. 

Aid given through the United Nations would make our motives 
clearer and avoid creating an unfortunate sense of obligation on the 
part of recipient nations. 

We rejoice in the announcement of plans for a long-range worldwide 
campaign against malaria. ‘This is precisely the kind of program 
which the specialized agencies of the United Nations are designed 
to carry out. 

In Thailand we were told that one-third of the population formerly 
suffered from malaria and 40,000 died from it annually. Now malaria 
is virtually eliminated there by house-to-house spraying with DDT. 

In Bangkok, a UNICEF doctor told us that examination of 10 
million people in Thailand revealed about 5 million suffering from 
yaws. This is a disease now controllable by modern drugs and it, too, 
can be eliminated through international cooperation. 

In Thailand, likewise, there is a 6-percent incidence of tuberculosis 
and in some parts of Asia the rate is even higher. The specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are successfully tackling these prob- 
lems but we hear far too little about the positive results. 

We strongly urge that the contribution of the United States to these 
cooperative United Nations efforts be greatly increased with funds 
now used for military aid. 

We wholeheartedly support the President’s request of $15.5 million 
for the United Nations expanded technical assistance program. This 
relatively modest sum in terms of our total budget will enable this 
valuable program to continue. It would be extremely unfortunate 


, 


if the United States contribution should be limited to 3314 percent 
of the UNETAP program, as proposed by Congress last year, rather 
than the 45 percent proposed by President Eisenhower. 

3. The foreign military assistance program should be reconsidered 
to determine whether it is in conflict with other fundamental United 
States policies. 

Colonialism in any form contradicts our fundamental belief in 
democracy and individual worth. Yet is it not possible that some of 
the military assistance which we are giving to such countries as France 
may in fact be used to suppress by violent means popular revolts in 
areas under their control? ‘Totalitarianism is abhorrent to our people, 
yet does the military assistance which we give to totalitarian nations 
such as Spain help to fasten an unjust government more firmly on 
the people? 

We do not know the answers to these questions, but we do feel that 
in seeking to preserve values we hold dear we must be careful we are 
actually achieving that end. We hope the committees of the Congress 
will give this subject some consideration in the future. 

One recent experience has led me to believe that our program of mili- 
tary aid may have actually retarded the economic development we 
seek to foster and impinged on the democratic processes and sover- 
eignty of another nation. In Thailand I was interested in a comment 
by a former prime minister. This gentleman isa real friend of America 
and an exponent of free enterprise. He deeply appreciates our tech- 
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nical assistance and economic aid, but told me frankly that American 
military aid has become a burden; has created inflation and thrown 
the economy of the country out of balance. 

In 1950 the military budget of Thailand was $33 million but now 
at our insistence it has risen to $93 million. This is a real burden for a 
relatively small and poor nation. 

Furthermore, he indicated that the power and patronage made pos- 
sible by these huge military expenditures have been used to gain undue 
economic and political control by the party in power. 

I am sure that there are other similar situations and cases—hinted 
at in the report of the Special Senate Committee on Foreign Aid, page 

12, where nations now competitively demand defense money from us in 
order to keep up with their neighbors in a show of military force. 

Programs abroad by private American agencies are generally rec- 
ognized as valuable, yet it may be that the effectiveness of such efforts 
is diminished by emphasis on military aid and military pacts. In 
this connection it might be worth mentioning that an American Friends 
Service Committee project in Jordan was destroy ed last year as a re- 
sult of anti-Western antagonism created by the Baghdad Pact. 

4, Efforts of private organizations and voluntary agencies, free 
from restrictive governmental controls, should be encouraged when- 
ever possible. 

We believe that the place to work with people and their problems 
is at the grassroots level. Private agencies cannot be expected to 
carry the largest foreign aid programs but often are uniquely fitted to 
work with underdeveloped people in pilot and special projects. 

Usually the special jobs undertaken by schools and religious groups 
provide a valuable two-way educational dimension. 

We believe that religious agencies and universities should be less 
hampered, than at present, by our Government, with restrictive pro- 
cedures, such as security clearance. 

[ hold in my hand a recent report made by the American Friends 
Service Committee to the International C ooperation Administration. 
It covers 5 years of village development work in 2 areas of India. 

One of these programs is centered at Barpali in the State of Orissa 
which is among the least. developed sections of southeast India. The 
Barpali distri ict covers 77 V illages and nearly 60,000 people. 

For this project our committee gathered an international team of 
competent, technicians in agriculture, public health, community or- 
ganization, and village industry. These workers stay there full time 
and live on a level with their village neighbors. 

May I cite a few changes, in the 5 years covered by this report, which 
I observed there in my recent visit : 

(a) In 1952 there were 29 schools; today there are 54. 

(6) A high school is under construction and teacher-training in- 
stitutes are held. 

(c) A poultry breeding and veterinary center has been established ; 
likewise an experimental seed farm. 

(d) At our clinic, patients suffering from malnutrition have 
dropped from one-third to one-sixth of those attending. 

(e) Malaria has been reduced by DDT spraying. 

(f) Leprosy is being controlled. 
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(7g) In 1952 there was not a single covered well. Now there are 75 
new wells, 50 of them covered. 

(h) In 1952 there were no latrines. Now there are 200 concrete 
water-seal latrines and a young Indian is in the business of making 
and selling them. 

(t) The village ponds have been cleaned and some are full of edible 
fish. 

(j) The ancient art of weaving has been revived and now there is 
a busy cooperative of weavers who are no longer in debt to the money 
lenders. 

But most important of all and the real symbol of progress is the 
fact that these Barpali people collected food and funds for the first 
time to send to some flooded villages 200 miles away. ‘That was in 
1955. 

The keynote to all this is self-help at the grassroots. With the help 
of ICA funds, the American Friends Service Committee has been sim- 
ply giving impetus to what the people of India are trying to do all 
over the country. The Indian Government plans to spend $10 billion 
during the next 5 years in its efforts to raise the standards of life for 
the Indian people, 80 percent of whom live in villages like Barpali. 

Social and technical cooperation accounts for only 4 percent of what 
the United States is spending this year under the name of foreign aid. 
All of the other nonmilitary aid, refugee programs, and work through 
the United Nations specialized agencies in the mutual security budget 
bring this to about 25 percent of the total foreign aid program. We 
would urge a significant expansion of these programs at the expense 
of the 75 percent which now goes for military aid. 

This would make possible the establishment of the proposed Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development—SUNFED—or 
some similar agency, which we strongly endorse. 

We support the establishment of a development loan fund as pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower and his proposal to have a continuing 
authorization for the technical assistance program. In the light of the 
experience of the American Friends Service Committee in India, we 
believe a long-range program is essential. It recognizes the world’s 
long-term needs and is most economical in planning and execution. 

5. New and imaginative ways to make United States agricultural 
surpluses available to needy people should be developed. 

We believe that our surplus food policy should be an integral and 
basic factor in planning our foreign aid program. Public Law 480 
should be extended and the barter provisions broadened. Under title 
II the provisions for emergency and famine relief should provide for 
feeding hungry people whatever their political ties may be. 

Parenthetically, I might say that as a dairyman, I was gratified to 
see powdered milk, much of it of American origin, in hospits ils, orphan- 
ages, and similar institutions of Korea, Thailand, Burma, India, and 
Africa. 

New methods of food distribution, both through normal trade chan- 
nels and through emergency supplementary methods, should be in- 
vestigated. 

In short, we have appealed for a long-term program of expanding 
foreign aid and technical cooperation in a worldwide effort for eco- 
nomic development, channeled increasingly through the United Na- 
tions, which might require 1 or 2 percent of our national income, 
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coupled with our responsibility for resettlement of refugees, for im- 
proving the health and education of the world’s children, for the wid- 
est possible sharing of our agricultural surpluses—all in a spirit 
of humility and gratitude for the abundance with which a gracious 
God has blessed us far beyond what we deserve. 

Thank vou. 

Chairman Carnauan. And thank you, Mr. Mills. 

I certainly agree with the first comment in your statement, that we 
must clarify our motives and our objectives. 

Do you feel that there is really rather widespread failure to under- 
stand our motives on the part of the people we are attempting to 
assist ? 

Mr. Mitis That is very hard to generalize. I would say that be- 
cause our foreign aid has been presented as part of our fight against 
communism, it has lost its moral impact and is often misunderstood 
as self-serving and not the generous expression which it really rep- 
resents. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Do you feel that we should clarify the mo- 
tives and objectives of our program, and you do not feel that con- 
taining or combating communism is necessarily the big elements in 
those motives and objectives ? 

Mr. Mius. I am sure we would all agree that foreign aid does con- 
tribute to a better understanding of American policy and that cer- 

tainly the result of giving it mevane means that communism has less 
appeal to the people to whom it goes 

Chairman CarnaHan. You feel we should have a well-defined pro- 
gram, even if there were no Communist threat ¢ 

Mr. Mitis. That is right. That we should do it because it is right 
and because of our great abundance and our favored position eco- 
nomically. 

Chairman Carnauan. Do you believe our own people, if they under- 
stood our aid programs, would support it in larger measure than they 
do at the present time ? 

Mr. Mius. Yes, I think they would. I think often the press is 
misleading, that most people f: ail to realize what a very small fraction 
of the total Federal budget it represents. 

It is my conviction the people would support up to 1 or 2 percent 
of the gross national income if this was presented to them for what 
it really is. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mills, you have made a fine statement. I am glad to see much 
of it is based on the personal experience that you have had in travel- 
ing in the various countries. 

I think the recitation you made on the bottom of page 3, where you 
observed the improvements in the village of Barpali is an excellent 
example of assistance. You say ICA put some funds into that? 

Mr. Muss. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. And you included funds ? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, it was a cooperative venture. 

This report contains the full story. The project is continuing an- 
other 5 years without ICA funds, but with private funds. 

Mr. Merrow. From your observation here and from the other places 
where you have traveled, you feel the program has been a successful 
program ¢ 
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Mr. Minis. Yes. I was quite impressed by both the caliber and 
spirit of most of the people whom we met who were there representing 
universities, and in the ICA program, generally. 

Mr. Merrow. This is perhaps asking the same question differently, 
but you did not find evidence of great mistakes and incompetence in 
administration and wasteful spending of money ? 

Mr. Mitts. No. There may have been a few comments to the effect 
that in the very early stages of the ICA program that people came 
out who were not suffic iently oriented or familiar enough with the part 
of the world in which they were working to go about the job most 
effectively, but it was always evident that those mistakes were recog- 
nized and perhaps corrected. 

Mr. Merrow. I wish we could get the proper publicity on these 
projects, and on projects such as you have listed. If we could get the 
proper publicity on the good that is being done, it would be very help- 
ful, but there seems to be a terrific desire to pick out a few mistakes that 
are being made and try to characterize the whole program by those 
mistakes, which I think is most unfortunate. I wish there was some 
way of overcoming this. 

Mr. Miuis. Of course, critics are always more vocal than people 
who agree, in every situation like this. 

Mr. Merrow. You would not be averse to increasing our economic 
assistance in these countries ? 

Mr. Mitts. I have tried to say here, that that is my personal con- 
viction as well. 

Mr. Merrow. It is very helpful to have your conclusions from per- 
sonal observation. I think that is fine. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte—— 

Mr. LeComrte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mills, I join with Mr. Merrow in feeling that your own per- 
sonal observations will be most valuable when the hear ings are printed 
and when they are presented to the whole committee, - even though 
there are only a few of us here, today. 

I do not know that I have any question or much of any comment. 
| might say that I come from Iowa where the Society of Friends has 
quite strong groups. There is a college at Oskaloosa in my district, 
a very nice college, William Penn. President Hoover spoke there on 
one occasion. 

Mr. Mitts. I have often been there. 

Mr. LeCompre. I am there nearly every time I am in Oskaloosa. 

Mr. Mitts. Is that so? 

Mr. LeCompre. I hardly ever fail to stop at Penn College. 

I think it is awfully nice that you took the time to come before this 
committee. Even though there are not many of us here, it will all 
be in the record, and the whole committee will have the benefit of your 
statement. 

Mr. Mitis. I am an Indiana farmer, and I do get to Oskaloosa oc- 
casionally. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnawan. Thank you, very much. 

The committee will st and adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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Committee of the Whole on International Organizations and 
Movements 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in room G-3, 
the Capitol, Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole on International Organizations and Movements) presiding. 
Chairman Carnanan. The committee will come to order. The 
committee will at this time resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on International Organizations and Movements for further 
consideration of the mutual security bill. 
I have a telegram addressed to Chairman Gordon which I would 
like to read into the record: 
Hon, THoMAS 8. GorpDon, 


Chairman of House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Kighty local religious leaders meeting in all-day world order conference have 
unanimously backed President Eisenhower’s proposed mutual-security program. 
For humanitarian and practical reasons they strongly urge expanded develop- 
ment assistance and technical cooperation on long-term basis. 

This is signed by “Ann Arbor Council of Churches, Mrs, Frederick 
K. Sparrow, chairman, international relations.” 

We have as our first witness this morning Dr. C. Joseph Nuesse, who 
is dean of the School of Social Science, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and past president and member of executive council of Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 

Dr. Nuesse, we are glad to have you. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. JOSEPH NUESSE, DEAN, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Dr. Nuesse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is C. Joseph Nuesse. I am dean of the School of Socia! 
Science of the Catholic University of America and immediate past 
president of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 

My personal interest or experience in the field of international rela- 
tions may be indicated also by mention of my service as a special repre- 
sentative of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Germany 
during 1950-51 and my membership on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO from 1950 to 1956 and on the President’s 
Board of Foreign Scholarships since 1954. 
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I appear before you in response to your invitation, not in an official 

capacity but as an individual seeking to interpret public statements 

and resolutions of American Catholic organizations on problems re- 
lated to mutual-security legislation. 

The organizations to w hich I shall refer specifically are the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, and the National Council of Catholic Women, all of 
which have followed the development of foreign-aid programs with 
keen interest. 

Permit me at the outset to associate myself with other representa- 
tives of religious bodies who have appeared before this committee in 
welcoming the recognition given in these hearings to the moral foun- 
dations of foreign policy. 

The statement which I have prepared follows upon one made last 
week by the Reverend James L. Vizzard, S. J., who commended this 
committee for— 
its judgment that in the grave and basic decisions we as a Nation must make, 
moral and spiritual considerations not only are pertinent but, when everything 
else is said and done, are overriding. 

Father Vizzard outlined the fundamental moral principles by which 
informed Catholics are guided in their thinking on such questions 
as economic aid to foreign countries. 

Perhaps I may begin “by reminding the committee that these prin- 
ciples, derived in large part from the natural moral law, belong to an 
old tradition. They provide a continuing basis for cooperation in 
public affairs among men of all faiths. 

They are to be found in the Old Testament and the Greek philos- 
ophers and, as part of Christian teaching, in the fathers of the church, 
the medieval scholastics, and the social pronouncements of modern 
popes. I should like to emphasize not only their age and universality 
but their importance as a frame of reference for the critical evalu- 
ation of questions of public policy 

To be specific, the conception of the common good as the purpose of 
the community is virtually as old as the tradition of which I speak. 
In our national life it is embodied in the term “general welfare.” 
This is a conception which has had to be applied through the ages to 
the varying levels of community in which men have lived. 

Through it men recognize obligations in their common life which 
demand subordination of their individual goods to the good of the 
whole, although their dignity and rights as human persons remain 
transcendent. There exists an international community with its own 
common good which, with the fact of the common humanity of men, 
imposes obligations in justice across national boundaries. 

Awareness of these obligations is as yet all too dim on the part of 
millions everywhere who nevertheless, at least implicitly, admit the 
general principles on which they are founded and through which 
eventually they may be brought to awareness. 

An application of the law of the common good which has relevance 
here may be found in traditional Catholic teaching on property. It 
is well known that this teaching has defended the right of private 
ownership; it is perhaps not so well known that the church has con- 
sistently distinguished the aspect of ownership from the aspect of use. 
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The former is individual, the latter social, since it concerns the 
common good. Pope Pius XI, in the celebrated encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, reiterated as the unanimous opinion of— 


those theologians who have taught under the guidance of the church— 
that— 


the right to own private property has been given to man by nature or rather by 
the Creator Himself, not only in order that individuals may be able to provide 
for their own needs and those of their families, but also that by means of it, the 
goods which the Creator has destined for the human race may truly serve this 
purpose. 

Pope Pius XII, speaking to delegates to a World Petroleum Con- 
gress in 1955, applied this principle in a way which is especially 
relevant here: 

What is true of individuals also goes for collectivities [communities]. The 
natural riches of a region, a country, or a continent are destined not just for 
the economic profit of the few, but for the improvement of living conditions— 
first of all material, but also and paramountly moral and spiritual—of the groups 
of human beings who must live by exploitation of the earth’s resources. The 
more and more apparent world character of economics and of the duties that 
fall upon privileged nations toward less favored ones will have their effect on 
the division of the goods produced. 

This principle of national obligation to an international common 
good has been applied many times in policy statements of the 

Catholic Association for International Peace. In several such state- 
ani it has been used directly to support foreign aid. One may be 
selected for quotation: 

Economic and technical-assistance programs should be accepted as one of 
the most effective long-range means of more justly distributing the world’s 
resources of knowledge and skill to all men, so that all countries and peoples 
may learn to use better the great natural resources with which the earth has 
been blessed in the divine providence of God for the needs of all His creatures. 

It should be recognized that the basic principle which underlies this 
particular application in the international order has been applied 
most fruitfully in our national life. 

As exemplified in the constitutional objective “to promote the 
general welfare,” it has provided the ultimate justification for neces- 
sary regulatory and welfare legislation in domestic affairs. 

I need not recount the applications of this concept in progressive 
income taxation, minimum-wage laws, protection of collective bar- 
gaining, social-security legislation, and numerous other measures. 
Through them the status of underprivileged groups has been improved 
for the benefit of all by a limited kind of redistribution of income or 
power. 

What we have lately come to realize more clearly than ever before is 
that in defining by these measures the duties of ownership we have 
protected the right of private property itself, extended the possibilities 
of ownership in a complex industrial society, and so enhanced the 
dynamism of American capitalism as to transform it beyond recog- 
nition by those who have known only its classical image in European 
society. 
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Barbara Ward, former editor of the Economist, has stated suc- 
cinctly the implications of our historical experience for the present dis- 
cussion of foreign aid: 
the greatest single argument for some form of sustained Western aid to Asia, 
some scheme for capital expansion on a long-term basis, is that it can help to 
mobilize the Asian mass market, just as between 1880 and 1940 active social 
measures in Britain and America—insurance, pensions, public works—helped to 
build up and sustain the consumption of the masses. 

Then and only then can the profit motive of private enterprise work fully to 
the public good, and then and only then can the mass of the people be converted 
from the chimerical promises and shortcuts of communism to the elbowroom, 
dynamism, and free choice of modern democratic industrialism. 


It seems to me that the challenge which confronts the Congress is to 
apply in the new world situation of the United States the basic prin- 
ciples which have been applied in the past through enactment of the 
kind of domestic legislation to which Miss Ward refers. 

A dynamic application of this kind has been urged consistently by 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. At its 33d annual con- 
vention in 1955, the conference adopted a statement entitled “A Pro- 
gram for Shared Abundance” which reads in part: 

The basic problem is not simply that of sharing the results of our wealth. That 
certainly must be done. But more important is the unique opportunity of even 
increasing the abundance and of sharing the causes of our wealth. We have 
cccumulated not only surpluses but also scientific know-how which under favor- 
able economic and political organization has made our plenty possible. We be- 
lieve that here the United States has an opportunity to give moral leadership 
to the world as it has provided political and military leadership. 

The proposed course of action requires recognition of our obliga- 
tions to an international common good which are proportionate to the 
needs of the international community. 

The assumption of such obligations can be expected to have an 
eventual happy issue comparable to that which has occurred in our na- 
tional development. 

Failure to undertake the obligations which are commensurate with 
our national position and resources will obviously compound the in- 
justices and disadvantages which already contribute to threats to our 
national security. In international as well as national affairs, self-in- 
terest can be enlightened and truly advanced only if it serves the com- 
mon good. 

A Christian proposes this course of action not only on the basis of a 
concept of duty owed in justice but out of motives of love, understood 
not simply in the sense of humanitarian benevolence but of brotherly 
concern for the children of acommon Father. Very recently, address- 
ing representatives of a Pax Romana, an international association of 
intellectuals, Pope Pius XIT remarked : 

A Christian cannot remain indifferent to the development of the world. If he 
sees roughly outlined under the pressure of events an ever more definite inter- 
national community, he knows that this union willed by the Creator ought to 
culminate in the union of minds and hearts in a common faith and a common 
love. 

Alluding to problems of international collaboration, His Holiness 
continued : 


The Christian will be ready to work for the relief of all material misery, for 
the universal development of basic instruction—in a word, for all those enterprises 
directly looking toward the betterment of the poor and disinherited—certain in 
that way to fulfill an obligation to collective charity, to prepare the accession of 
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a larger number of men to a personal life worthy of that name, to promote in 
this way their spontaneous entry into the great comfort of efforts which will lead 


them toward a better state— 

In view of the papal leadership expressed in this teaching, it cannot 
be surprising that Catholic organizations in the United States have 
given support to measures for assistance to peoples of other nations. 
Tribute must be paid to the organization by the bishops of the United 
paren during World War II, of the war-relief services of the National 

Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Now operating as Catholic Relief Services, this organization offers 
assistance annually to 40 million needy persons all over the world 
without respect to color or creed. With the aid of United States 
Government surplus foodstuffs, the dollars contributed by Americans 
are translated into 40 times their worth in goods. 

The generosity of the American people generally toward organiza- 
tions for international relief indicates some awareness of personal 
duties of charity. 

However indispensable and important, this kind of giving neverthe- 
less does not discharge national obligations i in justice. 

It is true that some of the people who contribute to the work of 
voluntary agencies in international relief may complain loudly about 
governmental foreign giveaways. It would appear, however, that in 
the long run the prevention of sufferi ing can be achieved only by assist- 
ance for technological and educational developments. 

The object lesson of the success of the Marshall plan in Europe 
should be fresh in our memories. We celebrate today the 10th anni- 
versary of its conception in General Marshall’s Harvard address. 
Civic-minded leadership must call attention to its broader significance, 
as the National Council of Catholic Women has done in recom- 
mending— 


that the United States, along with and through international organizations, con- 
tinue its participation in programs of economic and technical aid aimed at help- 
ing underprivileged peoples obtain a more just share of the world’s wealth. 

This resolution, adopted at its 28th convention in November 1956, 
has been printed in a handbook for study and discussion as one topic 
for concentrated action by 9 million Catholic women in more than 
10,000 local affiliates of the national organization. 

I should like to turn now to several recommendations concernin 
foreign aid programs which have appeared in statements of interested 
Catholic organizations with such frequency and emphasis as to war- 

rant consideration as representative opinion. 

The first of these, on which Catholic groups would be unanimous, 
concerns the need for a positive statement of the moral objectives of 
such programs. As Barbara Ward has emphasized : 
the lack of any political or ideological framework is the greatest single source 
of weakness in the aid program undertaken by the West. 

On the moral grounds which have been outlined before this com- 
mittee, policies of the United States ought to rest on conviction and 
principle, not upon expediency and competitive bidding in the cold 
war. 

This implies, secondly, that programs of military assistance and 
economic aid should be separate. This would eliminate much confu- 
sion now evident in American opinion and it would help to clarify 
American objectives abroad. 
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We may apply here a principle enunciated by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in 1955: 

Nothing should be done to create the impression that technical cooperation 
is designed to serve any other end than the welfare of the peoples involved. 

In the resolutions adopted last November, the National Council 
of Catholic Women asserted : 


Naturally, this program should be distinct from the military aid program. 


These recommendations are linked with a third, that there must be 
a continuing long-range program. [Every resolution on economic aid 
or technical assistance issued by these interested Catholic groups has 
assumed such a necessity. A policy statement of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace in 1951 urged preservation of— 
the basic original concept of the technical assistance program as a long-term 
program of self-improvement. 

A more recent statement of the association urging a long-range pro- 
gram has already been quoted. Harry Flannery, president ‘of the 
GAIP, writes in the current issue of Social Order, a monthly publica- 
tion of a national Jesuit center for social studies: 

The present system of year-to-year authorizations and appropriations is de- 
monstrably wasteful and inefficient for the kind of objectives which the program 
is expected to attain. 

Mr. Flannery presents in this connection a further recommendation. 
It is proposed that a long-term program should include aid for capital 
expansion in underdev eloped countries, perhaps through loans for spe- 
cific projects. A policy statement of the CAIP issued early in 1953 
noted the lack of suitable machinery for fund transfers and urged: 

By doing as much as it possibly can now, as wisely as it can, through point 4 
and other programs, the United States can help many underdeveloped countries 
improve their own economic conditions so that they themselves will be in a better 
position eventually to contribute more funds to a scheme of greater magnitude 
for further, more complex and more expensive development. They would then 
be in a better position also to absorb and control industrial development for the 
widespread benefit of their own population. 

Finally, every Catholic organization which has devoted attention to 
the administration of foreign aid programs has emphasized that such 
administration must not reflect what has been called the attitude of the 
technician but must respect the essential values and cultures of re- 
cipient peoples. In his last Christmas message, Pope Pius XII stated 
this principle in compelling form: 

Social life, in fact, is something which has come slowly into being with much 
labor, and, as it were through successive strata of positive contributions furnished 
by succeeding generations. Only by supporting the new foundations on those 
established strata is it possible to construct something still new. 

This is a principle which has many ramifications, as social science 
research has shown. Respect for it is indicative of an appreciation of 
the inherent dignity and worth of all men. Thus we return, even in a 
discussion of the means by which aid is to be administered, to the 
fundamental importance of moral considerations, 

Mr. Chairman, our obligations in international social justice are 
clear and objectively determined. Our obligations in charity, in the 
Christian concept, make us our brothers’ keepers. The Catholic groups 
whose views I have inter preted believe that the C ongress must act to 
fulfill these obligations. 
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Thank you. 

Chairman Carnauan. Thank you, Dr. Nuesse. On page 2 of your 
statement you say: 

To be specific, the conception of the common good as the purpose of the com- 
munity is virtually as old as the tradition of which I speak. 

Do you feel that the general-welfare clause in the Constitution is a 
restatement of that pr inciple? 

Dr. Nvursser. I feel that it is an application of it, and that placed in 
the preamble as it is, it incorporates this principle of the common good 
in the legal documents which state the objectives of our national ‘life. 

Chairman Carnanan. Then you wouldn’t go along with those who 
say that search the C onstitution as they may they can’t find any justi- 
fication in the Constitution for a foreign aid program ? 

Dr. Nusssg. I would not. 

Chairman Carnanan. I was also interested in your statement on 
page 6: 

However indispensable and important, this kind of giving nevertheless does not 
discharge national obligations in justice. 

_ You are speaking of the giving of private and religious organiza- 
tions ¢ 

Dr. Nusessr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Carnauan. And you think there is still an obligation on 
the part of the ee in addition ? 

Dr. Nursse. I do, sir. It is necessary here to distinguish between 
principles of justice and charity in social life. 

Principles of justice imply that there are obligations which are 
rooted in the very nature of our responsibility tow ard a common good. 
Principles of charity which may also apply nevertheless extend beyond 
these more immediate and fundamental principles. 

Now I think that by and large our population recognizes more read- 
ily out of human sympathy, benevolence, or motives of charity the 
obligations which are exemplified in international relief. 

I think that two levels of awareness are involved here. People are 
more immediately aware of obligations in charity because they can 
sympathize readily with their fellow human beings over the entire 
world. It takes a certain amount of reflection on the problems that are 
before us to convince them of obligations in justice. Once they have 
been properly informed and are aware of conditions as they are and 
of their obligations, I think that, on the basis of the record, they will 
be ready to support legislation to dischar ge such obligations. 

Chairman Carnanan. Discharge obligations rather than the giving 
of charity ? 

Dr. Nursse. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Carnanan. Do you consider the foreign aid program as 
the often used statement, a “giveaway program” ? 

Dr. Nurssr. No, I do not, sir. As I have tried to show in my pre- 
pared statement, I think this represents an attempt to disc harge an 
obligation in Juatiog which can’t be considered a giveaway. 

Chairman Carnanan. You spoke also of the separation of military 
and economic aid. Do you feel very strongly on that point? 

Dr. Nurgssr. I think I do, sir. It is obvious that we have need for 
military assistance in the present condition of the world and on a 
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tremendous scale. I have not, as I indicated at the beginning of my 
statement, made any attempt here to deal with that general problem 
of the necessity for military assistance. 

This problem arises out of the conditions in the world which de- 
mand attention to our national interest. I do not think that attention 
to these conditions and our ensuing obligations is inconsistent with 
economic aid. 

I think however that economic aid given in response to the convic- 
tions which I have tried to express here should not be confused with 
what is done in our self-interest, or rather, I should say perhaps that 
there are two kinds of self-interest involved here. 

One is the immediate one of military assistance. The other is our 
interest in the development of the world and the underdeveloped 
countries particularly in such a way as to promote the international 
common good. 

If we make this distinction in our mind and in our legislation, then 
I think we shall lessen the risk of being accused of giving economic 
aid purely out of selfish motives or even appreciated motives of mili- 
tary character. This is why I think this distinction is important. 

Chairman Carnanan. In urging the separation of the two cate- 
gories you are in no way implying that military assistance and mili- 
tary strength is not essential at this time ? 

Dr. Nugssr. Not in the least, sir. I would feel quite to the contrary. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Nuesse, you have 
presented a most excellent statement this morning. I think you have 
set forth most eloquently our moral obligation in the matter of giving 
aid to the underdev eloped areas. 

You said on page 5: 

In international as well as national affairs, self-interest can be enlightened and 
truly advanced only if it serves the common good. 

And from what you have said, you and the organizations you repre- 
sent believe firmly that the mutual security program serves the com- 
mon good ? 

Dr. Nurssr. We do, indeed. 

Mr. Merrow. And that it promotes the general welfare? 

Dr. Nursse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I was glad to hear you say, in response to a question 
by the chairman, that you feel that it is necessary for us to be in a 
very strong military position and that, I would take it, you favor the 
military aid also? 

Dr. Nuessr. Yes. I was not testifying on that particular point, 
however. I have not made any attempt here to state specifically an 
endorsement of that particular phase of it, because I understood that 
my testimony would be confined to this field. I should speak person- 
ally in favor of a strong military posture. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel strongly, do you not, that the economic as- 
sistance that we are giving is as much a part of our national defense 
as any appropriation that we might make for the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force? 

Dr. Nurssr. Yes, sir; but it is more than that, as I have tried to 
show, in the sense that it springs from a continuing obligation in social 
justice. In this case what we are trying to do is to have a healthy 
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world, which should certainly be in our national interest. To keep 
strong and healthy is always in one’s own defense, I think. 

Mr. Merrow. It would be most helpful if we could get people to see 
that. People, many of them, offer no objection to the large appro- 
priations for defense, saying, “Well, that ought to be done, but let’s 
cut this foreign aid.” And they don’t seem to realize that that is a 
part of our defense, even though it is small in comparison to the bill 
we passed the other day carrying $33 billion. The legislation we are 
considering is about a billion dollars in economic aid. How can we 
get people to understand that this is a part of our defense; as much 
a part of it as the money we appropriate for arms? 

Dr. Nuesse. This is a difficult problem, perhaps, because it can’t be 
presented as dramatically and with as much immediate relation to peo- 
ple’s interests as defense appropriations can be. 

I think, though, as I tried to indicate briefly in my statement, that 
the organizations to which I refer in my testimony this morning have 
been attempting to conduct programs of education within their own 
memberships, and beyond those through, for example, the Catholic 
press of the United States, to enlighten people as to the facts and the 
motives which are involved here. 

Mr. Merrow. That is most heartening. ‘The organizations that you 
represent, then, you feel, realize that this is a part of our defense, and, 
of course, it is also a moral obligation ? 

Dr. Nuresse. I am sure that they do. 

Mr. Merrow. And if we did not have a Communist threat it would 
still be a moral obligation you feel ? 

Dr. Nuesse. Indeed. It is in a way most unfortunate to say the 
least that the Communist threat has so obscured the problem which is 
involved here, that people tend to see it first, and consequently, per- 
haps, part of the difficulty in public opinion in the United States as 
well as public opinion in some of the recipient countries in the con- 
fusion which is represented in the kind of statement that what we are 
doing is only to fight communism or to promote our own defense. 

These objectives are entirely important. Nothing that I have said 
could be taken in any way to slight them. It is simply that I am try- 
ing to distinguish here another obligation which would exist, as you 
have said, Mr. Merrow, even if there were not a Communist threat 
or if we did not have the military problem that we have at the present. 

Mr. Merrow. I sometimes think that, to borrow a thought from Mr. 
Lincoln, perhaps the world cannot exist half sick and half well, or 
part of it with a great plenty and a part of it in abject poverty; do you 
think that is true? 

Dr. Nuersse. I think it is, and certainly in view of the technological 
developments which have promoted the technological unity of the 
world in such a way as to give effect in almost every part of the world, 
sometimes instantaneously, to events which are happening in a particu- 
lar country, so that what we do today has effects all over the world 
much more rapidly than would have been possible at any previous 
time. 

In this way the revolutions which are promoted in one part of the 
world can soon spread to other parts. These revolutions can be in- 
stigated and promoted by examples of mistaken policies in wealthier 
countries and the like. 
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I think this is one thing we should have learned from the Communist 
threat. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel perhaps we are not programing enough 
money for economic and technical assistance ? 

Dr. Nursse. I would not like to speak with respect to the specific 
amounts this morning because I don’t personally feel sufficiently ex- 
pert in those fields. 

I should be quite willing to leave that to the judgment of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Doctor. You have been most helpful. 

Chairman CarnaHnan. I don’t recall if you spoke regarding a long- 
range program. Would you care to comment ? 

Dr. Nurssr. Yes, sir. I did indicate at one point that the organ- 
izations from whose policy statements and resolutions I was quoting 
this morning have all emphasized the importance of a long-range 
program. 

Every resolution in fact which I was able to locate has either 
assumed such a necessity or mentioned it specifically. This seems to 
me desirable. First of all, because it is in the nature of any program 
of development that it must have a certain assurance of security for 
a period of time sufficient to enable it to realize its objectives, and 
then because a long-range basis for a program will impress recipient 
countries with the fact that we are not undertaking these economic aid 
programs merely out of a momentary selfishness or self-interest. 

Chairman Carnanan. When you think of long-range, would you 

care to give us some opinion of the number of years that might be 
involved ? 

Dr. Nurssr. I should say that something under 10 years perhaps is 
not really long-range. How far beyond that you should go would 
be another question. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Do you feel that the underdeveloped areas 
of the world have the resources which if developed would support a 
high standard of living for the mass of their people? 

Dr. Nurssr. These resources, if I may give simply a layman’s opin- 
ion in this respect, vary a great deal from one of these underdeveloped 
areas to another. It seems clear, and I think it is recognized by the 
national leaders of many of them, that if they were able to begin a 
program of industrialization they might well command the resources 
and the position in the international economy which would enable 
them to support their present populations, and some of them to sup- 
port very much larger populations than they are now able to sustain 
by their resources. 

Chairman CarnaHANn. You feel that the nations acting together for 
their own mutual good are not attempting something that is unattain- 
able in striving at improved living conditions for the masses of the 
people throughout the world? 

Dr. Nuegsse. Indeed not, sir. I think these objectives are attain- 
able. I think so far as I am aware of them that all of the technical 
studies that have been made in this field show that they are. 

Chairman Carnawan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founratry. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Dr. Nuesse, I am sorry 
I didn’t get a chance to hear your statement. I have read a good por- 
tion of it. 
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I take it the substance of your statement is an endorsement of our 
mutual security program and of giving aid in various forms, technical 
assistance, loans, and even military assistance to other nations of the 
— 

Dr. Nursse. It is, sir, without entering into the specifics of the 
matter. 

Mr. Fountarn. Such questions as to where it is needed, where it can 
be profitably used, who should get it, how much, if any, is loaned 
or granted, what form it should take, when it should begin, when 
it should end, which items of aid are considered extravagance, which 
are considered essentials, nonessentials, etc., are questions ‘which ought 
to fall and do fall within the responsibility of the Congress itself ; 
would you agree? ? 

Dr. Nursse. I would agree that the Congress acting with the ad- 
vice here of the best experts—— 

Mr. Founrarn. On the basis of the best facts available to the 
Congress ? 

Dr. Nursse. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Merrow, do you have any further 
questions ? 

Mr. Merrow. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Do you have any further comments, Doctor ? 

Dr. Nurssr. No. 

Chairman Carnanan. We appreciate very much your appearance. 

Dr. Nurssr. Thank you very much for inviting me. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Alford Carleton is our next witness. Dr. 
Carleton is executive vice president, American Board of Commis- 
sioners, Congregational Christian Churches. He has with him Mr. 
Frank S. Ketcham, attorney for the American Board of 
Commissioners. 

Dr. Carleton and Mr. Ketcham, we are delighted to have you with 
us this morning. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALFORD CARLETON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Dr. Carterton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Alford Carleton. I reside in Cambridge, Mass., and have 
an office in Boston as the executive vice president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

That organization, the oldest foreign missionary society in the 
United States, carries on the overseas mission work of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. While I do not presume to speak for 
each of more than a million members of those churches, I am here 
however at the suggestion of the officers of those churches and can 
speak as one who has a major responsibility in that denomination 
with regard to their concerns in matters overseas, 

Through my experience as a missionary in West Asia for a quarter 
of a century, through my membership on the executive board of the 
division of foreign missions and on the department of international 
affairs of the National Council of Churches, I have had reason to 
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acquaint myself rather thoroughly with the problems of international 
relationships, and of the conduct of sidiendbowsie and humanitarian 
programs both in detail and in the larger perspective of international 
relations. 

I am authorized to present a statement here today in behalf of the 
National Council of Churches by action of the general board and 
designation of its responsible officers. Again, I do not presume to 
speak for each of more than 36 million members of the churches co- 
operating in the National Council, but I am presenting official policies 
adopted after careful study, discussion, and deliberation by the au- 
thorized representatives of the constituent communions. 

Thirty Protestant and Orthodox communions are members of the 
National Council of Churches, including my denomination. 

If I may have your permission, I would like to fille in the record 
of this hearing a full statement, appending the list of member churches 
of the National Council and statements of its official positions on 
foreign aid, and to emphasize here some of the more important points. 

Chairman CarnaHan. The material you present was inserted in the 
record as a part of the testimony of Mr. Harper Sibley and appears 
on pages 196, 199-201. 

Dr. Carterton. In brief, the position of the National Council of 
Churches on foreign aid is this: On the basis of Christian concern, 
we hold that the United States should continue to develop, improve, 
and expand programs of technical assistance, economic aid, and inter- 
national trade, such as will make for stability, justice, freedom, and 
peace for the peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the world and 
for all nations including our own. 

On the basis of moral principles deriving from our Christian faith 
and by practical experience gained through a century and a half of 
missionary and world service programs, the churches in the National 
Council have agreed that certain policies are important in foreign 
aid. Among these are the following: 

At this moment in history, with a unique combination of power, 
wealth, democratic ideas, and world influence, the United States 
under God has a responsibility to give leadership in a spirit of partner- 
ship with other nations for international stability, justice, freedom, and 
— 

One important element in our world responsibility is that of so- 
a foreign aid, which is important in and of itself, but all the more 
important as it is seen as a major factor in United States foreign 
len. and in the way we appear to the rest of the world. 

3. The constructive aspects of foreign aid, particularly programs of 
economic development and technical assistance are indispensable in 
our relations with other nations, for while most of the churches admit 
to the necessity for maintaining an adequate national defense, they 
hold that it is a primary objective of military stability to enable our 
Nation in concert with other nations of good will to wage peace by 
economic, political, and ideological means. 

4. The constructive aspects ‘of foreign aid must be substantially in- 
creased with more adequate and responsible programs of economic 
development and technical assistance, in view of the fact that they 
now amount to only about 1 percent of the total amount which is in the 
national budget for military and defense programs. 
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The “foreign aid” programs may be more properly thought of as 
“mutual aid,” in that an provide benefits to our own Nation as well 
as to others, and here the militar y, security, and economic arguments 
for foreign aid are appropriate in citing the specific values of such 
two-way programs, 

On the basis of studies by both Houses of Congress and the Execu- 
tive and by others, these programs have been clearly established as 
being in our own national interest, and, indeed, in such a revolutionar y 
world, indispensable to it, and therefore appropriate under section 8 
of the Constitution on powers granted to Congress— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. 

Mutual aid in such a world as ours means that we must also be 
interested in the defense and general welfare of other peoples as well 
as ourselves, for we are now, whether we like it or not, inextricably 
bound in the bundle of life in an interdependent world. In such a 
world we cannot buy friends nor loyalties. Nor can we ultimately 
hope to survive apart from friends and other peoples with common 
loyalties. And the only way we can win such friendship and common 
loyalty is to have a genuine interest in others for their own sake, as 
well as for ours. ‘The demands upon leadership in such a world were 
clearly seen by W oodrow Wilson when he declared that America was 
created to unite mankind, and urgently advised Americans to think 
not only of America but “always, also, to think of humanity.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has recently put it clearly on several occasions, as 
when he said: 

If ever we were to lose our sense of brotherhood, of kinship with all free 

men, we would have entered upon our Nation’s period of decline. Without 
vision—without a quick sense of justice and compassion—no people can claim 
greatness. 
With our Constitution empowering our Nation to act through mutual 
aid and our times demanding that we act through mutual aid, we must 
do all within our Nation’s ability and the absor ptive apacity of the 
underdeveloped areas of the w orld to advance the levels of life wher- 
ever we can through economic development and technical assistance. 

The churches in repeated actions over the last decade have enun- 
ciated principles for the conduct of foreign-aid programs. Some of 
these are embodied at least in part in the current proposals for im- 
proved and enlarged foreign-aid programs, such as those of the admin- 
istration and the committees of the Senate and the House. The 
— ches support, among others, the following working principles : 

The continuing clarification of the objectives of our foreign-aid 
ae and not just in terms of military security and narrow self- 
interest, but in terms of the broadest interpretation of both our own 
national interest and our obligations of economic as well as moral and 
spir itual leadership in the world. 

The separation of the economic aspects of foreign aid from the 
military in interpretation, authorization and administration. 

The expansion of private as well as public efforts in this field. 

4. The development of a more substantial program of economic 
development funds to help provide starting capital for newly develop- 
ing nations. Both public and private efforts need to be strengthened 
and expanded. 
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The increasing of programs of technical cooperation and of the 
chi aasling of increased amounts of economic and technical-assistance 

programs through the United Nations and its specialized agenc ies and 
through other multilateral and regional org: nas tions. It is the con- 
sidered judgment of many of us in the churches that a prec ipitous re- 
duction to 3314 percent of the present contribution by the United 
States to the expanded technical-assistance program of the United 
Nations would be a severe blow not only to the program itself but to 
the prestige and leadership of the United States. Reduction even to 
45 percent of the present contribution would be regression in a pro- 
gram to which not only the United States but all nations should give 
increased support 

The facilitating of trade, as complementing mutual aid, in ways 
which will make it possible for goods to be bought and sold more 
readily. 

The development of a long-term basis for financing, programing 
= nas mutual-aid programs. 

. The employment of persons to represent us abroad in these pro- 
grams who have not only technical competence but also fine character 
and qualities of sensitivity, concern, and understanding. 

Although the churches have consisten itly supported such programs, 
in this particular year they have been giving strong emphasis across 
our land to proposals for new, improved and enlarged programs of 
constructive foreign aid. While not dealing with specific legislation 
or particular bills, the churches have been seeking to have the issues 
defined and to clarify the meaning of religious and moral concerns for 
such programs. Conferences have been held; publications have been 
issued: information has gone out on at least three occasions to key 
leadership among the Protestant and Orthodox churches across the 
country on these issues. All of this isa part of what our President, Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, has referred to as a rising tide of support from 
church people across our land for constructive mutual aid programs. 

What has been the response? Let me cite one example: We pub- 
lished about 2,500 fact sheets on foreign aid for use by key leaders 
across the country. The demand for these was so great that we had to 
republish twice to increase the number tenfold to $5,000, This is only 
one piece out of many which are being used by the tens of thousands 
by our church people across the country in basic education programs 
on these issues. Acain, let me emphi size we are not pressing for any 
one specific piece of legislation in all this, but for a more basic educa- 
tion program among our people on policy and program in these issues 
so that people will have more unde etait and come to express their 
views more forthrightly and sincerely. This is not as quick as short- 
order letterwriting campaigns to try to bring pressures on those in 
Gover nment, but we believe that it is a more profound and nermanent 
contribution to the democratic process by which the destiny of our 
Nation is considerably determined in the weeks and years that lie 
ahead. Even on this more long-term educational basis, we are already 
beginning to receive reports of action from — eee parts 
of the country as Rhode Island in the Fast, C: Mifornia in the West. 
Texas in the Southwest, Michigan and Indiana in the Midwest, and 
many points between. 
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I would like to quote the words of President Blake on the meaning 
of this increasing immediate response of our church people, built upon 
a solid foundation of years of concern for the well-being of other 
peoples of the world: 

Church people across our land are arising in support of a more dynamic 
program of technical cooperation and economic aid, and I assure you that theirs 
will be an increasingly mighty voice in the land on this issue during the days 
immediately ahead. The fact is that the American people as a whole will respond 
to moral and spiritual leadership for these programs. They will accept neces- 
sary taxes to help others if they understand what is at stake and if intelligence 
and generosity go hand in hand in our programs. They will support construc- 
tive foreign policies which take new and dynamic initiative toward peace with 
justice and freedom. 

Thus far I have spoken out of the experience of the National Council 
of Churches and its member churches. My personal experience in the 
missionary enterprise of the churches has given me a particular per- 
spective on this whole matter of foreign aid and technical assistance 
programs. 

It is through the activity of Americans serving as missionaries 
abroad during the last century and a half that there originated the 
first cultural relationships between the peoples of the United States 
and large areas of the world. The first that most Americans ever 
knew of life in India, Africa, or the islands of the sea came in the pub- 
lished letters and reports of missionaries and missionary societies. 
For millions of peoples over great areas of the earth the first and in 
some cases the only white face they ever saw was that of the missionary. 
For better or for worse, he stood before Asia and Africa as the repre- 
sentative of the West. His wife came with him and his children were 
born abroad. So the first knowledge of the Christian home, and of 
the customs of western lands, came through the outreach of the Chris- 
tian church into all parts of the world. 

Together with the preaching of the Gospel, the missionary carried 
a concern about the health, the literacy, the education, the standard of 
living and the general welfare of the people among whom he lived. 
Schools and hospitals sprang up everywhere the mission of the church 
went. 

In a real sense you could say the technical assistance operation was 
born more than a century ago in that kind of activity. I am thinking 
of a man like Cyrus Hamlin who founded Robert College in Istanbul. 
Had he not come out with his Yankee know-how and been able to 
provide ~ laundry services and bakery, Florence Nightingale would 
never have been known in history for her work. 

With the passage of time it became evident that the technical aid 
program of the mission in the form of schools and hospitals was grow- 
ing into large institutions, and constituting in some cases an undue 
drain upon the resources of the Christian mission. These institutions 
began to serve the non-Christian as well as the Christian, out of a sense 
of humanitarian interest if nothing more, and it was soon recognized 
that nonsectarian if not secular agencies might well be set up to handle 
the larger units of this program. Out of this there grew great medical 
training centers like Vellore and Ludhiana in India, and great educa- 
tional institutions in Peking, Beirut, Kyoto, Allahabad, Cairo, and a 
hundred other centers of the world’s population. The establishment 
of independent boards of trustees was the recognized form of obtaining 
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support for such institutions, and these independent boards later or- 
ganized themselves into yet larger associations like the Near East Col- 
lege Association, or the United Board of Christian Colleges in Asia. 

In the field of relief for human need there grew out of the missions 
such great activities as the Near East Relief, United China Relief, 
Greek War Relief, the Near East Foundation, and many another. 

Out of the same situat.on there arose the participation of the great 
philanthropic foundations in the program of health, medicine, edu 
cation, and social uplift around the world. A notable example is the 
great program of public health carried on by the Rockefeller Foun 
ds ition in connection with national governments, the world around. 

Through the early years of this great program of international rela 
tions and foreign aid through the world mission and service program 
of the churches there was little distinction made, and little necessary, 
between “the Christian workers” and “the Americans” in most local 
situations the other side of the world. There were few if any other 
Americans on the scene. America was not a world power and played 
no important part in the political scene. American products were not 
on sale in most of those lands. What the American or his family 
brought along in the way of simple inventions were those things which 
could be made from local raw materials. The capital involved was 
not great. ‘There was no advertising attached. What the missionary 
carried with him of the culture and economy of his Nation he did not 
for personal gain nor for political motive, but as part of the inevitable 
trappings of his life wherever he went. 

Furthermore, what we now call westernization was even more in de 
mand on the part of the people among whom he lived than it was in 
the American’s mind as he went abroad. In the middle 19th century 
there was an epoch during which members of the Christian mission 
overseas worked very hard to prevent their schools being turned into 
institutions where the English language could be learned as a prelude 
to taking part in inter national commerce or even to emigration to the 
Western World. 

With the passage of time, however, the situation changed. There 
began to be stirrings of economic rivalry, and resentment of political 
and economic pressure. Colonialism began to become a sin in the eyes 
of men, and it was necessary to take thought for the relationship be- 
tween the mission and the nationality of the mission. The address 
“the American Mission” which had for a hundred years been the 
natural postal address of the missionary was now preempted by the 
political, cultural, military and economic missions of our Government, 
and mail addressed to “the American Mission” began to be delivered 
to the Embassies. So it became necessary to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the Christian mission and the nationality of the missionary. 
The two were not necessarily in conflict but the distinction had to be 
recognized. 

This was even more true as within the last 20 years there came in 
another factor. That was the great number of Americans traveling 
or living abroad. Tourists by the thousands, members of the armed 
services in some areas by the tens of thousands, diplomatic and com- 
mercial representatives by the score where previously there had been 
few or none in those categories. The effect of the presence of these 
others varied widely according to the political circumstances and 
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the individuals involved, but at least it became evident to many persons 
that the words American and missionary were not always synonymous 
terms. 

New means of easy communication—the press, the radio, and above 
all the movies ade it clear that cultural and intercultural relation- 
ships are far more complicated than has been supposed by the average 
man either side of the world. Too many Americans still feel that con- 
ditions the other side of the world must be either black or white, an¢ 
that everyone must be either our friend or our enemy, without re 
ognizing that there are all shades of opinion in between and that th. 
nation whose interests may coincide with ours at certain points will 
find itself in sharp opposition at others. 

One key to the importance of the Christian missionary through the 
years of his activity in the fields of international relations and foreign 
aid has been the fact that members of the Christian mission have been 
selected with great care, and often tested by their willingness to work 
under conditions of great hardship. Their motivation has been that 
of unselfish devotion. Furthermore, the workers in the Christian 
enterprise have been carefully trained in the use of the language of 
the people among whom they live. They have stayed long enoug 
in one area to develop lifelong friendships and deep understanding 
of persons and the culture of other peoples. They have thus a degree 
of identification and of sympathetic understanding which has rareiy 
been attained by representatives of political, economic or other ac- 
tivities abroad. In fact, the degree to which short-term programs of 
foreign aid, philanthropy, and other intercultural activity have been 
possible has often depended upon the presence, in the staff of those or- 
ganizations, of men who if not at one time missionaries, were at least 
the sons of missionaries. 

With the passage of the years, as indigenous national churches have 
been built up, the relationship of the mission to the church has been 
growing steadily in the direction of indigenous leadership and respon- 
sibility so that in many parts of the world today the foreign personnel 
which is at work is itself chosen by and invited by the church of the 
area in which the work is carried on. In other words, the foreignness 
of the Christian worker has been to a considerable degree overcome in 
favor of the common bond as Christians engaged in an international 
and interdenominational enterprise which we now come to call the 
ecumenical movement. What the intercultural relationships of the 
Christian agencies have often lacked in extent and particularly in 
range of available resources, they have in many ways compensated for 
by increased depth in any particular situation. 

With the passage of the years and the development of new means of 
communication as well as more refined techniques for foreign aid and 
assistance to underdeveloped areas it has become evident that there 
were many things which the churches or indeed the secular private 
agencies were not fitted to accomplish. The entry of governments into 
this whole field of technical assistance is therefore cordially welcomed 
by others who have been until now the most active in this same field. 
National governments, often in the first flush of independence, have 
undertaken ambitious programs on their own. Mutual aid by a series 
of bilateral programs has become an accepted pattern of the develop- 
ment of life in the underdeveloped areas and the assurance of mutual 
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strength and security. In certain areas multilateral projects, as 
through those of the U. N. technical assistance program, have been 
very effective. To meet even a fraction of the present needs of the 
world, funds are required on a greater scale than can be obtained 
through private resources. Governments alone have the ability to 
coordinate programs and to set up development schemes on an area 

basis. By the very impartial secularism of government it is possible 
to work with peoples of other religions without raising sectarian issues. 
So the entry of governments into this area of aid to human need has 
been most cordially welcomed by those who still carry on their own 
smaller private programs of technical assistance in relationship with 
the Christian communities of lands overseas 

Nor do we consider these governmental programs as merely 
secular expression of political or economic concern. They are under- 
girded by the deep sense of moral and spiritual values that give mean- 
ing to life and tl 1at bind us together in the interdependence of humanity 
under the sovereignty of God. 

In this mutual development of differing programs, there have been 
some points at which it has been possible for Government funds to be 
used through the channels of Christian enterprises. In those cases 
they have been spent with care and effectiveness. In other cases it has 
been mutually inacceptable that such channels should be used. Precise 
definition of these lines of relationship should be given further con- 
sideration. Meanwhile I can give grateful testimony to the happy 
relationships which I have enjoyed, personally, during my life abroad 
as a member of a Cl iristian mission, with represent: itives of many other 
agencies, both national and international. I should also like to put in 
a ‘good word for the very high quality, character, devotion, and ability 
of the American representatives abroad, whether in the field of di- 
plomacy, or of information, or of technical assistance. 

During the past 3 months I have traveled around the world, spending 
most of 2 months in Asia. I found there a warmth of personal rela- 
tionships between Asians and Americans. I found deep appreciation 
for what we have done and what we have yet to do in matters of 
technical assistance and cultural relationships. I do not find America 
the most hated Nation, unless where those words are put into the 
mouths of people for political motives, but I do find it the most envied 
Nation. To prove by wise programs of mutual aid that we are rich 
not only in money but in understanding, in technical skill and in good 
will toward other peoples, will go a long way to reduce that envy. 
There are many things that need our doing, and as many of those are 
sociological as technological. Not only do natural resources need de- 
veloping g, but men need to learn how to live t ogether and work together 
and develop a spirit which will use all natural resources in a construc- 
tive way. They need the ability to sacrifice today for the benefit of 
tomorrow and the willingness to give up personal gain for the sake of 
corporate progress. Encouragement along that road would be wel- 
comed from Americans if our programs are wisely conceived and we 
do not overdo the aspect of our own enlightened self-interest in follow- 
ing through wise programs of foreign aid and technical assistance. To 
fail to do far more than we have yet done in these ways would be to 
betray much of our American heritage. To do more in these ways is 
to build well for the future, not only “of our own people but of all the 
world. 
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Chairman Carnauan. Dr. Carleton, we will begin at the other end 
of the table for the questioning this time. We will begin with you, 
Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I have no questions. I like 
the doctor’s statement very much. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to compliment 
Dr. Carleton on the excellent statement, at least that part of it which 
Theard. Ihave a couple of questions. 

The first is, you raised the question of motive, selfish motive, that 
sometimes is ascribed to our giving of aid in one form or another. 
Which would you prefer that the United States do with its aid: give it 
multilaterally through the United Nations or give it unilaterally direct 
from the United States to the recipient countries / 

Dr. Carteton. Mr. Chairman, I think we need both, and the an- 
swer would probably depend upon the local circumstances. I believe 
that we should carry a fair share in the technical assistance program 
of the United Nations. To put too much money in there is to make 
it also a United States project, that is, if we overbalance too much 
within the U. N. technical assistance program what others are doing, 
we have converted it into a bilateral program. 

Furthermore, I do believe that in countries that are ready to go 
on with a bilateral program, we get a more direct and efficient opera- 
tion than we do working through the multinational setup which the 
U. N. very properly feels it must use. 

Mr. Morano. Do you think our proportionate share already being 
given to the United Nations is too much; is it out of balance, as you 
suggest ? ¢ 

Dr. Carteton. I thing what we have been giving is a good figure. 
You have the figures better than I do person: ally. I believe we are 
now paying about three- quarters of the technical assistance program. 

Mr. Morano. It varies with different agencies, I guess. 

Dr. Carteton. I understand that we have reached the point where 
any additional appropriations would probably overbalance it. I 
should not like to see it cut, if we can help it. 

The total they have in hand is still very small for the things they 
are trying to do in the job. 

Mr. Morano. In substance, you are saying you want both, that you 
want the direct aid by the United States to the country and you would 
like us to continue contributions to the multilateral program ? 

Dr. Carteron. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Dr. Carleton, you have made such a good case for 
the work of the American missions and all the other missions in the 

various countries. Do you know of any way that we can, as a govern- 
ment, contribute to the enlargement of those missions without getting 
into the constitutional question of separation of church and state, to 
cite one example. I presume there is a shortage of missionaries to 
begin with; is that so? 

Dr. Carteron. Y es, largely because we have turned over to the tech- 
nical assistance program so many of the young men and women who 
might otherwise have come our way. We don’t regret it. We are 
glad they are there. 

Mr. Morano. That would probably preclude—you perhaps have the 
purport of my question ? 
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Dr. Carterton. I think I do. Let me speak out of my experience of 
when I was at Aleppo College in Syria. We were very conse ious of 
the fact that as a Christian institution we could not accept straight gov- 
ernment support to the budget of the college. That would be contrary 
probably to the correct interpretation of the law in this country and 
contrary to our best interests in trying to keep a proper separation be- 
tween religious and political motives. 

But we could serve and have served gladly and, I believe, effec- 
tively on a contractual basis to do certain things that the Fulbright 
Act, for instance, needed done. We have used Fulbright scholars. 
We have helped to educate them. We have carried through on a 
contractual basis other functions for the Smith-Mundt program, for 
example, which I think was no infringement of our liberty nor of the 
constitutional position of the United States. I believe that type of 
thing could be further expanded. 

Mr. Morano. That is what 

Dr. Carterton. I believe on a contractual basis, as the agent to do 
certain things that are mutually acceptable to be done. 

Mr. Morano. Let’s take a specific ex: —— Let’s say, for instance, 
that we had some money to spend in Latin America for technical 
assistance. Then there is some ties um whereby your organization 
or some similar organization could contract with the United States 
Government to perform the service there that would remove any polit- 
ical, selfish motive that might be ascribed to our aid / 

Dr. Cartetron. The case I have in mind is the Near East. Founda- 
tion, which has been the agency through which large sums of technical 
assistance have flowed into Iran and some other countries. I happen 
to be a director of that organization, so I know of their work. 

Mr. Morano. Would you then go a step further and say that if we 
did spend some money in this field that we could reduce our contribu- 
tions to the United Nations’ multilateral program without in any way 
reducing the effectiveness, on the other hand, even increasing the good 
will for the United States and the unselfishness, the unselfish repu- 
tation we would try to get out of such a program / 

Dr. Carterton. I think, again, the answer has to vary locaily ac- 
cording to circumstances. There are areas in the world in which there 
are these Christian institutions. For instance, the Allahabed Insti- 
tute in north India, which is the great center of agricultural improve 
ment for north India. Where such institutions exist, you can well 
work through them. There are many areas in which these institutions 
are not found. in which areas a multilateral program might be more 
acceptable to the people than a bilateral program. I think the answer 
has to be on a local basis. 

Mr. Morano. Then would you consider the possibility of some pilot 
program to determine whe ther or not this might be a field in which the 
United States could aid and in return for its unselfish aid get good 
will around the world ? 

Dr. Carterton. I think that should be further investigated. In 
fact, I had one paragraph in my statement which said exactly that. 
It is at the top of page 7: 


In this mutual development of differing programs, there have been some points 
at which it has been possible for Government funds to be used through the chan- 
nels of Christian enterprises. In those cases they have been spent with care 
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and effectiveness. In other cases it has been mutually inacceptable that such 
channels should be used. Precise definition of those lines of relationship should 
be given further consideration. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Saunp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Dr. Carleton, isn’t it a fact that those missions were 
in those countries long before the technical assistance programs were 
conceived by the United States Government and that they had stayed 
there for a long time? 

Dr. Carteron. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Would it not be a mistake to get political motivation 
mixed up withthe missions? Let’s take any country. Say, Pakistan. 
Tomorrow the United States Government, for political reasons, may 
cut off technical aid and we may become the enemies of Pakistan, but 
the Christian missionary is always there. 

Dr. Carteron. Mr. Chairman, that was exactly the intent of my 
phrase here, that there are other conditions under which it has been 
mutually inacceptable that such channels should be used. 

Mr. Saunp. I have seen that happen in India. I know how the 
Christian missionary was not liked, even hated, because they were 
identified with the British Government. Conditions have changed 
since then. 

I think, Mr. Morano, it would be a mistake to have any connection 
between the missionary work and our political program. 

Mr. Carteron. The main intent of my statement was that the Chris- 
tian missions will go on and, at the same time, that there is a large area 
of a which is better suited for the secular, political type of aid. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, I wish the record to show that my 
question did not necessarily reflect any strong views that I may or 
may not hold in this respect. I was simply searching for a way to act 
in this mutual security aid, this help, so that the United States would 
not be accused of selfish and other ulterior motives in the giving of 
the aid. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnawan. Dr, Carleton, you feel that there is sufficient 
room for work both on the Government level and the private organi- 
zations, and that they need not interfere with each other ? 

Dr. Carterton. I think there is plenty. In fact, they can work help- 
fully side by side. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Carleton, I believe 
you were in Aleppo in 1947 4 

Dr. Carterton. Yes, sir. We met when you came there and we had 
tea at the College. 

Mr. Merrow. I remember that very well. Iam certainly glad to see 
you again. IT want to commend you on a very excellent and compre- 
hensive statement, 

On the bottom of page 3, I am very much interested in what you 
have to say about what the churches are doing by the way of a long- 
range educational program. IT think that is splendid. I take it that 
they are in agreement with the position that you have made clear this 
morning. I hope they let the Congress know how they feel, because 
it is rather essential at this time. 
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Dr. Carteron. Mr. Chairman, I admit that I wish we could get more 
of this reflected through in clear support of a particular position. Of 
course, the unfortunate thing is that I suppose there are many who, 
as I do, go around and around in particular circles in which there is 
no dispute about this thing; who believe that it ought to be done. The 
people with whom I deal the most in my own particular profession are 
all so convinced about that that it is hard to think that anybody could 
thing otherwise, and we tend to lay back and take it for granted. 

Mr. Merrow. I think you will have to make your views ‘pretty force- 
fully known. I would hate to see this program drastically cut so that 
it would interfere with this important work. You feel that this aid is 
as much a part of our defense as any money we might appropriate for 
the Army or the Navy? 

Dr. Carteton. I believe so. I believe in the long run it is the moral 
and even psychological, sociological waves of feeling that flow across 
the world which are more important than even the military situations, 
at least in peacetime. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. The trouble is we hear frequently and vigorously from 
those people who are opposed to this program, and we just don’t hear 
from those people who are in favor of it. 

I think Mr. Carnahan should be complimented for the attempt he 
made with his subcommittee to go around the country to stir up the 
proponents of this legislation so that the Congressman could hear from 
them. His idea to hold these hearings with the religious organiza- 
tions to be invited is also an excellent one. Thank you for yielding 
to me. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad to yield. 

Dr. Carteron. I think the choice is fairly simple. Either we have 
to enlarge this kind of program or we shall be considered by the rest 
of the world as not only the richest but also the most selfish people 
onearth. That isnot a good reputation to have. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree with you. But as I said before, I think that 
you must let your wishes be known in this matter, because as my good 
friend, Congressman Morano, has said, we hear a great deal from 
those who are opposed and not enough from those who are in favor. 

On page 7 I was pleased to hear you say that out of your experience, 
because I have had that feeling for some time, you do not find America 
the most hated nation in the world, as we often hear people say, but 
that we are envied. I have felt that is the situation. You have had 
wide experience in traveling in various countries and have lived 
abroad for some time, and that definitely comes out of your experience 
as you have talked with many people in other countries? 

Dr. Carteron. Very definitely. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Carleton, I would like to go to your 
statement on page 2 where you say that on the basis of studies by 
both Houses of Congress, the Executive, and others, these programs 
have been clearly established as being in our own national interest, 
and indeed, in such a revolutionary world indispensable to it and 
therefore appropriate under section 8 of the Constitution. 
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You feel it is just merely appropriate or do you mean to say that 
the Constitution correctly interpreted extends the power of the Con- 
gress to levy and collect taxes and to spend the money on a foreign 
aid program ? 

Dr. Carterton. I should say that it is certainly within the powers 
of the Congress, and that is why I would use the word “appropriate.” 
I think the wisdom of doing it lies with the Congress, 

Chairman CarnaHan. You feel the Congress has power under the 
Constitution to levy taxes and spend the money on a foreign aid pro- 
gram, if they so desire ? 

Dr. Carterton. I don’t know of much of anything that is more 
essential to the welfare of the United States in the present situation 
of the world. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Mrs. Bolton, would you like to visit with 
Dr. Carleton? 

Mrs. Boiron. I am sorry to be late. No; I will have to read the 
statement. 

Chairman Carnauan. Are there further questions? Mr. Ketcham, 
do you have any comments you would like to make ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FRANK §S. KETCHAM, ATTORNEY, AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Mr. Kercuam. No, except that I think Dr. Carleton is a very excel- 
lent exponent of the religious organizations in this country, and that 
when he is here today he is attempting to speak for the people who 
are not writing to Congress. 

Mrs. Bouron. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, if I may: I 
had the pleasure of, as you say, visiting with Dr. Carleton in Aleppo 
many years ago when he was head of the college there, where he did 
outstanding work in the most difficult situations. I am happy to 
find you here this morning, Dr. ¢ Carleton. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Carleton, do you believe that the ma- 
jority, perhaps even an overwhelming majority of the people that you 
represent, favor a continuation of the foreign aid program along sim- 
ilar lines to what we are doing at the present ‘time ! 

Dr. Carteron. Yes. I would say without question that there is 
hearty endorsement for the program, admitting that we have from 
time to time made mistakes or spent money in an uneconomical fashion. 
That will happen when you are putting on a program, particularly in 
an emergency. I think the people I know and work with in this field 
would entirely agree with what I have said here. 

Chairman Carnanan. Are there any further comments or further 
questions! If not, the committee will stand in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:50 p.m., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements, presiding. ) 
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Chairman Carnanan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole 
on International Organizations and Movements for the continuation 
of hearing religious leaders in connection with the mutual security 
program. 

Congressman Hays, we regret that you cannot be with us for the 
rest of the afternoon. Would you have any comment that you would 
like to make at this time ? 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Yes; I would, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity of saying just a word. 

Since my longtime friend, Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Washington, is to testify, I would like to 
say I have known Dr. Pruden for 15 years or more, and I can assure 
the committee that no leader in our denomination has any higher 
mending. 

We are always interested in the President’s pastor, Dr. Elson, Mr. 
E ateneer’ s pastor, who has received a great deal of attention, and 
I should like to point out that former President Truman was one of 
Dr. Pruden’s parishioners. At that time Dr. Pruden was not only 
the President’s pastor, but he was also president of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

As a Southern Baptist, I salute him, and am glad that the com 
mitteeis to hear him, because he speaks with authority as an outstand- 
ing member of our denomination. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Congressman Hays. 

I wish to take this time to extend our congratulations and very best 
wishes to our colleague Brooks Hays, who as you know has recently 
been elected presider it of the Southern Baptist Convention at its recent 
meeting out in Chicago. We are happy that this honor has come 
to you, and we know with your background you are going to furnish 
excellent leadership for this very fine group of Southern Baptists. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I might insert a statement for the record on my conviction 
about the separation of church and state. I don’t suppose any group 
of church people are any more devoted to the American doctrine of 
separation of church and state than the group which I now have the 
honor of leading. But they also believe that there is a way to bridge 
the gap between religion and politics without doing violence to that 
doctrine. Perhaps my election sort of symbolizes their faith that 
religion can be made an influence in public life without impairing 
belief in these cherished politica] traditions. 

I am sure that there was implied at least in my election a compliment 
for the Congress. I know that reference was made to it, and I would 
like to feel that my colleagues share in my honor and, that it doesn’t 
disqualify a man for service in his church to be a Member of the 
Congress. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Carnanan. I would like to say for myself, and I am sure 
I speak for the other members of the Foreign Affairs Committee, that 
we, too, are honored by your election as president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

Our first witness this afternoon is the Reverend Dr. Edward Hughes 
Pruden, of the First Baptist Church of Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Pruden, we are happy to have you with us this afternoon. You 
may proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD HUGHES PRUDEN, PASTOR, FIRST 
BAPTIST CHURCH OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Prupen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before 
reading my statement I would like to say we are all tremendously 
proud of C ongressman Hays and his record not only in the Congress 
but in the affairs of our denomination. Since my church is affiliated 
with both conventions he is my president, too, and I am very grateful 
for that fact. We will follow his leadership this year with a great 
deal of interest. 

In speaking in support of the foreign aid program of our Govern- 
ment, it must be understood that I am speaking as an individual and 
not as a representative of any denominational agency. While my 
church is affiliated with both the American and the Southern B: aptist 
Conventions, and while I am also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Convention, I know of no specific 
action which my denomination or any of its agencies have taken in 
regard to foreign aid. 

This has reference, of course, primarily to the southern convention 
since I think I am speaking primarily as a Southern Baptist today, 
or was invited so to speak. 

Having said the above, however, it is my impression that I am 
speaking for a large segment of my denominational constituency 
when I speak in support of a continuance of a strong and vigorous 
program of assistance to other nations in their struggle against 
communism. 

While my concern for the needs of less privileged peoples is pri- 
marily a religious concern, I do not believe this to be contrary to 
national policy nor inappropriate to express before a responsible com- 
mittee of the United States Congress. At no time in our history have 
we hesitated to express our religious convictions as a nation, and 
only recently we have emphasized our religious heritage and present 
convictions by placing definite reference to God in our pledge of 
ullegiance to the flag, and in the decision to place upon stamps issued 
by our Government the motto “In God We Trust,” a motto which 
has appeared for many years upon various pieces of money. We be- 
lieve it to be a part of the religious faith of all Americans to be 
deeply concerned over the needs of men everywhere. We find it im- 
possible to be satisfied in the knowledge that there are food surpluses 
at home while there is great hunger in nations abroad; that we have 
equipment of a technical nature capable of providing sufficient nutri- 
tion, clothing, and housing for our own people, while outdated pro- 
cedures in the methods of production and distribution leave millions 
in other parts of the earth victims of exceedingly poor standards of 
living; that we have access to the benefits of scientific knowledge and 
progress while many other countries are still battling diseases “which 
might be brought under control if they had access to more of our 
preventive medicines. 

Such contrasts place upon us certain responsibilities of economic 
assistance which are inescapable. To refuse to acknowledge such 
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responsibilities is a denial of our obligations as members of the human 
family. We belong to this family by the act of God’s creation, and 
we know that love for our neighbor in any part of the world is a 
part of our common religious duty. We are, therefore, committed 
to foreign aid, first of all, because we consider it to be in accord with 
our sense of what is right. 

We are also concerned because we sincerely believe that the course 
of human history is certain to be influenced seriously and adversely 
if America does not answer the cry of millions for help. The con- 
tinued threat to civilization is not so much a communistic philosophy 
or system of government as it is the frustration of the common man’s 
desire for a more abundant life. Such frustrations result ultimately 
in a desperate turning to almost any movement which holds out a 
promise of food, shelter, or economic security. We believe that these 
things definitely involve America’s future. The resources which have 
been made available to us as a nation are actually a trust we hold 
from God, and since this is a moral universe we know that that trust 
‘annot be violated without bringing upon ourselves the judgment 
of God. Dr. Henry G. Bennett, who was for a time the Adminis- 
trator of the Technical Cooperation Administration, once said that 
the Soviet military machine could be wiped out tonight but there 
would still be world conflict tomorrow. 

There’ would still be world conflict because there would still be mass poverty. 
The more misery in the soil, the more the seeds of armed conflict flourish. More 
than a billion people, more than half the human race, are the victims of economic 
depression. 

In our efforts to cooperate with others in improving economic 
need, we can be confident that the spirit of cooperation is a human 
trait and that it is in the heart of every man to cooperate with others 
if he is given a chance to do so. When America was a young na- 
tion this spirit of cooperation was demonstrated on the frontier ‘when 
settlers helped one another in building their cabins, and later in Jess 
primitive circumstances the same spirit has found expression in the 
building of barns and the harvesting of crops through a joint neigh- 
borhood effort. This kind of cooperation is at the heart of America’s 
history, and is truly expressive of the human spirit everywhere. 

Personally, I am extremely concerned in this matter because it was 
my privilege to serve for a year as a teacher in one of our mission col- 
leges in China. I saw, at firsthand, the vast reservoir of good will 
which had been created through the years by the missionary move- 
ment, and was reminded again and again that this whole conception 
of foreign aid had had its beginning in the early missionary move- 
ment. As Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk once put it: 

The missionaries had been among the pioneers of the gospel of mutual aid. 
It was the missionaries, who in lands afar off had proclaimed the gospel of 
human rights, and had been the pioneers in carrying the light of freedom 
and human justice into the dark areas of the earth. 


For several generations American missionaries built schools and 
hospitals, established social centers and church communities, all of 
which served to diminish illiteracy and improved the standards of liv- 
ing among those who were ser ved by these institutions. In more re- 
cent years the variety of services rendered by missionaries has been 
enlarged and agricultural missions have become a vital part of the 
service rendered by these representatives of the Christian faith. 
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On my return trip to America, after completing my year of teach- 
ing in China, I visited one of the best known of the agricultural mis- 
sions in Allahabad, India, which was conducted by Dr. Sam Higgin- 
bottom, an outstanding Presbyteri ian missionary. Several years later, 
after becoming pastor of a Washington church, I had the privilege 
of introducing Madam Pandit to an audience at the time she was 
India’s Ambassador to the United States. At the conclusion of the 
program, while talking to her of her life in India, I discovered that 
she had grown up in ‘Allahabad, and when I asked her if she knew 
Dr. Higginbottom, she replied “Oh, yes, I am one of his girls.” She 
then went on to explain that she had attended the school connected 
with the mission, and it was quite evident from what she had said 
in her address that she had absorbed many of the ideals and principles 
for which the mission stood, although she had not become a professed 
Christian. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the churches should look upon 
foreign aid and tec hnical assistance as the extension of a program 
in which they have been engaged for many years. If it should be 
argued that certain missionary money has ben expended in areas which 
are now seemingly hostile to America, it should be pointed out that 
the missionaries and the native Christians have always constituted a 
small minority of the population in any given country. The com- 
mercial interests of great industries created a definite impression 
that foreigners were in these lands primarily for material gain, and, 
because commercial representatives were always far more numerous 
than missionary personnel, the overwhelming impact on the people 
was more materialistic than spiritual. It is the conviction of most of 
us who have lived in these countries even for a little while, however, 
that the spiritual seed that has been sown has not been wasted, and that 
the reservoir of good will has not run dry. Minority groups find it 
necessary at times of crisis to speak softly, and to remain in incon- 
spicuous positions, but when more favorable circumstances appear it is 
certain that they will once more stretch out their hands toward us in 
a true spirit of cooperation and understanding. 

If it should be asked whether or not our past assistance to needy 
areas has actually accomplished anything of a tangible nature, it seems 
to me that question was ably answered in a recent article by the present 
Under Secretary of State, the Honorable Christian A. Herter, entitled 
“Why We are Still Sending Money Abroad.” In the earlier stages of 
our foreign aid program, according to the article, it was estimated that 
$17 billion would be spent over a 4- year period. As it turned out, the 
program required 5 years and the cost was $13 billion. As a result 
of this effort, the productiv ity of Western Europe increased 40 percent 
above what it had been prior to the war. At the same time, our own 
national economy improved because of renewed faith in the ability of 
Kurope to engage in international commerce. The spread of com- 
munism in Western Europe was perceptively slowed down and the 
whole cause of human freedom was substantially strengthened. 

If the threat of oppressive forces was no longer with us, we might 
give serious consideration to a discontinuance of any further assist- 
ance, but, since totalitarianism is still very much alive in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, and the aggressive spirit still a part of the Soviet 
national policy, we cannot ‘afford to diminish our efforts to strengthen 
smaller and weaker countries, nor can we abandon highly successful 
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ventures already begun. To me, personally, this matter is not only 
one involving moral principles and spiritual ideals, but one involving 
the security and future happiness of the American people. 

Chairman Carnanan. Thank you, Dr. Pruden, for your most 
excellent statement. On page 3 of your statement you say it is only 
natural, therefore, that churches should look upon foreign aid and 
technical assistance as the extension of the program in which they have 
been engaged for so many years. You do not imply by that statement 
that the Government getting into technical and economic assistance 
lessens the obligation of the church / 

Dr. Prupen. No; not at all. I only meant to indicate that what we 
had been doing as religious agencies for 100 years or more as a result, 
and in response to altruistic motives, is now being done by the Govern- 
ment as a part of its security program. I don’t see that there is any 
conflict or substantial or even any close tie between the two, but each 
can continue in its own sphere uninterrupted and still feeling a good 
deal more can be done than either can expect to accomplish. 

Chairman Carnanan. I judge from your statement you fee! that if 
there was no Communist threat at the moment, there still would be an 
obligation and a need for some type of a foreign aid program ? 

Dr. Prupen. Yes; I think it is just as simple as the old illustration 
of the Dead Sea, which receives fresh water from many sources and 
gives none out, and as a result it becomes one of the deadliest spots in 
the world. It seems to me if there was no threat to our security, be- 

cause of our abundance, we are compelled to share it with others just 
to remain a great and strong nation ourselves. 

Chairman Carnanan. You feel that an economic and technical as- 
sistance program throughout the world is making a very positive con- 
tribution to our security / 

Dr. Prupen. I do. I realize in some instances there seems to be re- 
sentment and all the rest of it that isn’t too complimentary to us but, 
as I at least indicated in the paper, a part of this at least is related to 
the old colonial system, and the fear that we might have some ulterior 
motive in all of this, and also from certain inspired opposition which 
our enemies have undertaken to create. But I think the overall pic- 
ture underneath a great many of these more discernible features indi- 
cates that there is a great store of good will and understanding be- 
tween America and these nations we are helping. 

For instance, just to illustrate in connection with these missionaries, 
I always had the impression that maybe the natives resented the mis- 
sionaries. In fact, a good many people say, “Why should we impose 
our religion on these people when they don’t want it?” When I was 
in China, I never saw such devotion in my life as I saw on the part of 
the Chinese people for their missionary friends. They would follow 
them to the ship when they would go on furlough and openly weep as 
the ships pulled out and shower gifts upon them. There was no resent- 
ment, but. great appreciation. I think that at large is the spirit in 
which the nations accept the help we give. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Dr. Pruden, you have made a fine statement. I think you eloquently 
and succinctly appraised this problem in your last sentence when you 
said: 


To me personally this matter is not only one involved with moral principles and 
spiritual ideas, but one involving the security of the future happiness of the 
American people. 

You would not consider mutual security assistance a giveaway pro- 
gram ¢ 

Dr. Prupen. No, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Don’t you think calling it a giveaway program is cer- 

tainly misreprese nting the whole thing? 

Dr. Prupen. | certainly do. 

Mr. Merrow. I note you also state that whereas no specific action has 
been taken by your denomination, nor any of its agencies, you feel that 
you speak for millions of people in the organization—that you have 
expressed the same ideas they would express / 

Dr. Prupen. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Merrow. Without getting into this matter of just how much 
we are going to make av ailable, asa general principle do you feel that 
if this “particular program gets the economy ax it might impair 
our security 4 

Dr. Prupen. I certainly do. 

Mr. Merrow. I think there is some danger that this program might 
be cut if something isn’t done to prevent it. 

[ am wondering if any of your agencies or any of the leaders—you 
are one of the denomination’s leaders, of course—or any group that 
leads in the denomination might express in some way a feeling on 
this matter. You have done it here, but after all we need some expres- 
sion from people throughout your denomination of this kind. We 
hear from the opposition constantly using such expressions as “give 
away” and “pouring money down a ‘rathole,” and so forth, when after 
all it is a small amount of money, relatively speaking. 

Dr. Prupen. The Southern Baptist Convention has been a little 
more reluctant to express itself on national and international issues 
other than matters of church and state, because the emphasis for so 
many years was primarily on matters of the spiritual nature, evange- 
lism, the missions, and things of that sort. But in recent years they 
have appointed this commission on public questions—I have forgotten 
the exact title for the moment, but I think increasingly that commis- 
sion is taking into consideration these matters, and it is just possible 
that something of this kind was done at the recent convention in Chi- 

cago, or authorized, which I haven’t heard about. I was unable to 
attend the convention. 

I would think Mr. Hays in communication with the chairman of the 
commission, Dr. Miller of Nashville, could find out if anything was 
done, or if anything is anticipated. The climate for such statements 
is much more favorable now than it was several years ago. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, that is excellent. I wish that could be checked 
on if the commission desires to do something about it. It would be 
particularly helpful because it seems to me that it would be a tragedy 
to see the program badly cut. I hope that we are going to be able to 
hold it, but I think that it can be held only if the voice of those who 
are interested in it can be heard. 
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We certainly appreciate your statement here today. I think it is ex- 
cellent, and you have made a great contribution. 

Dr. Proven. Thank you. 

Chairman Carnanuan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceti. Dr. Pruden, you have emphasized the moral aspects 
of this program, and I feel you have also recognized the political as- 
pects of it by your concluding sentence. Do you feel that all political 
aspects of this program ought to be divorced ? 

Dr. Proven. No; I don’t see how you can. 

Mr. Fasceti. While you might have a basic moral concept, do we 
not also have to recognize that it has a strong political basis with which 
we have to live? 

Dr. Prupen. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiz. I was interested in this statement from a political 
standpoint: 

We know that love for our neighbor in any part of the world is a part of our 
common religious duty. 

Do you mean American common religious duty or the common re- 
ligious duty of the people of the world? 

‘Dr. Proven. No; I just assumed that is a part of the religious heri- 
tage of all American people regardless of the body to which they 
belong. 

Mr. Fascetr. “And we know that love for our neighbors in any part 
of the world”—do you qualify that in any way, morally, or spiritually ? 
Would you consider it in any way politically 

Dr. Proven. Asa human being, I consider them as neighbors. Even 
locally we have some rather obstreperous neighbors, but they are still 
neighbors. 

Mr. Fascett. You think regardless of whether they have broken the 
moral or political code they are still human beings? That is your 
concept ? 

Dr. Prupen. Yes; and I believe that our common religious heritage 
would recognize that underneath this surface wayw ardness and im- 
morality there is a divine spark that can be reached if we go at it in 
the right way. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Another statement that struck me—and I certainly 
recognize it: “The whole conception of fore ign aid has had its begin- 
ning in early missionary movement.” Do you feel that feeding “the 
spirit is more important than feeding the body ? 

Dr. Prupen. I think it is probably more important, but I don’t 
see how you can divorce the two. 

The first missionary of modern times who went out to distant lands 
was William Carey, who went out in 1792, and one of the first things 
he did was translate the Bible into the language of the people and 
established an educational institution. He wasn’t just an evangelistic 
missionary, he was an educator. Soon after there were hospitals and 
all kinds of community and social agencies looking toward the humani- 
tarian aspect of the people’s needs. 

I have frequently said if I weren’t interested in missions from a 
spiritual standpoint I would be interested from a humanitarian stand- 
point. It seems to me they go hand in hand and I don’t believe men 
would pay much attention to persons preaching a gospel that didn’t 
do something for the welfare of the people and their lives and their 
daily needs. 
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Mr. Fascern. Let us take the converse of that proposition: Isn’t 
this actually a more important proposition, that is, while you are at- 
tending to daily needs of pe ople, don’t you have to give them some- 
thing else i inaddition? And,if you don’t, aren’t you missing the whole 
opportunity / 

Dr. Prupen. That is right; because actually the thing that makes 
us look after their daily ne eds, which is our religious conviction, is the 
thing which would make them pick it up and « carry it on for them- 
selves. ‘The ver y fact that they hs ave lived in superstition and insani- 
tation and squalor for so long indicates they don’t have the motive 
within, so we ought to supply that as well as the temporary assistance. 

Mr. Fasceitx. And, therefore, our great job, as I understand from 
your testimony, then, is as much direct contact with the mass of the 
people as possible ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Proven. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetxi. And at the same time inspiring them to do something 
for themselves ? 

Dr. Pruven. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceti. Feeding the mind as well as the body ? 

Dr. Prupen. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. And that missionaries had a basic concept with re- 
gard to this proposition because they became educators in a sense— 
they had to communicate with the people, did they not ? 

Dr. Proven. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiu. If the mutual security program could be analogous 
to a missionary program—and I don’t know that it is, but if it could 
be, would you say that one of the great jobs that ought to be under- 
taken is the fundamental job of communicating with ‘the people? 

Dr. Prupen. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Otherwise we have only done half the job? 

Dr. Pruven. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiu. So if we spend 85 percent of our money for military 
purposes, 15 percent for economic and technical development, and zero 
dollars for communication and education, have we accomplished very 
much ? 

Dr. Prupen. It would seem to be a very poor breakdown of the 
percentages to me. 

Mr. Fasceti. We then have zero for the mind, 15 percent for the 
body, and 85 percent for implements of war. 

Dr. Prupen. In other words, we all know that what a man can do 
with a weapon in his hand depends on the conviction in his heart. If 
the conviction isn’t there, a sword in both hands won’t amount to 
much. 

Mr. Fasceti. I wondered if you had an opportunity to read an 
interview by Dr. Malik, who is the Foreign Minister of Lebanon, and 
his analysis of the American problem of getting along with the rest 
of the people in the world ? 

Dr. Prupen. I believe not. I have heard him speak, but I don’t re- 
‘all this particular statement. 

Mr. Fasceti. I wonder if you would agree with his particular 
analysis, which briefly was that the American has a wonderful precept 
by which he lives but there 1s some question about the intensity of 
his conviction. 
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He says the American is inarticulate. The American has not con- 
veyed his convictions to the other peoples of the world. Or to put it 
another way, we are really not missionaries at heart, and we ought 
to be. 

Dr. Pruven. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you think that is a part of our problem, asa people, 
and as a group ? 

Dr. Prupen. Yes, 

Mr. Fascei.. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Dr. Pruden, do you think there has been 
any particular shift in the reaction of our own people in connection 
with economic and technical assistance ? 

Dr. Pruven. I think there has been something of a general tendency 
toward economy which may reflect itself in men’s attitudes toward 
this, but I don’t believe it is necessarily basic to this. I mean it is just 
incidental that it affects this. 

Of course, when you speak a great deal about the necessity of being 
economical and cutting down expenses, you create a certain climate 
in the minds of people that make them react on everything involving 
the expenditure of money. But just as I have experienced in my own 
congregation, we built a new church which we opened 18 months ago, 
and new while we are paying for it we have to cut down on some other 
things, and some of our people are even willing to cut down on our 
missionary giving, and things of that kind, because of the necessity of 
paying off the debt. 

I think, however, that that is very shortsighted, and is very poor 
economy, because these are the things that give life and vitality to a 
congregation. If it becomes concentrated on being economical and 
saving every dollar it can, it will soon dry up and wither. 

So while it seems there is some desire for economy in the country, I 
think it is more the theory of economy than it is any disposition to 
disagree with this kind of program. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Do you feel our program of economical and 
technical assistance to the other sections of the world is any better un- 
derstood now than it was a year or so ago / 

Dr. Prupen. I believe it is. 

Chairman Carnanan. And if we are spending, as we are spending, 
less than 1 percent of the total budget on economic and technical assist- 
ance, would there be much validity to the argument that if we dis- 
continue this type of foreign aid we would thus save very much? 
Even if we didn’t spend the 1 percent it wouldn’t make much difference 
in the overall budget. 

Dr. Prupen. And what is the 1 percent ? 

Chairman Carnanan. The 1 percent I refer to is our present ex- 
penditure for technical and economic assistance. The amount is less 
than 1 percent. 

There seems to be an argument that we shouldn’t have a foreign-aid 
program because there are so many things we ought to be doing for 
our own people. De you see any particular validity in that argument ¢ 

Dr. Prupen. No, I think this would improve the economic situation 
at. home because the situation abroad would indicate that it is perfectly 
wise from a purely economic standpoint to cultivate markets abroad 
and get nations with whom we can do business, which in turn helps us 
and our own people. 
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Chairman Carnanan. In the aid program it is not a question of 
whether we must choose between a foreign assistance program or more 
help to our own people. It isn’t a case that we must make a choice 
between the two. 

Dr. Prupen. They go together. 

Chairman Carnanan. You feel the country is able to give proper 
attention to both ¢ 

Dr. Prupen. Yes. 

Chairman Carnanan. Are there further questions / 

We certainly appreciate your taking this time with us, Dr. Pruden. 
You have been very helpful. 

We will now hear from Mr. Charles H. Boyles and Miss Florence 
Fray. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. BOYLES, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION 
ON CHRISTIAN OUTREACH, UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVE- 
MENT 


Mr. Boyes. My name is Charles H. Boyles. I am the chairman of 
the United Christian Youth Movement, which is the cooperative ex- 
pression of the youth movements of 27 denominations serving some 
10 million young people in the churches of this country. 

With me is Miss Florence Fray, our national chairman of the Com- 
mission on Christian Outreach, who will, by your chairman’s courtesy, 
present the major portion of our testimony, and Mr. John S. W ood, a 
member of our staff. 

We would not presume to speak for every member of our constitu- 
ency. However, we do speak out of concerns that have long held our 
attention in the youth movements of the churches. We speak with 
the support of the leadership of our constituent denominational fel- 
lowships and State Christian youth councils. 

We speak in the assurance that the same representative and demo- 
cratic principles which operate to give a legislator a feeling for the 
mind of his constituency are operative in enabling us to present to you 
the best thinking of the Christian youth of our land with regard to 
the very important matter of foreign aid now before this committee. 

Perhaps, before Miss Fray begins, it would be well for us to point 
out that, though we expect to have some words to say in passing refer- 
ence to the military aspects of the mutual security program, the burden 
of our remarks will be directed in support of continuing and expanded 
programs of nonmilitary economic aid and technical assistance. 


STATEMENT OF MISS FLORENCE FRAY, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN OUTREACH, UNITED CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Miss Fray. The Commission on Christian Outreach of the United 
Christian Youth Movement is charged with responsibility for helping 
young people to an appreciation and understanding of their place in 
the life and work of the church around the world. 

We feel that young people are a significant part of that worldwide 
fellowship. As such, they contributed a sizable share of the $55 
million which our churches invested in overseas operations during 
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1956. Hundreds of thousands of them have close contacts with re- 
turned missionaries each year and come to know the life and problems 
of peoples in places far and near. Youth-to-youth contacts through 
study groups, prayer fellowships, and financial and service involve- 
ments tie our leaders closely to the young people in 40 or more lands. 

We are mindful of the present world situation which provides the 
context for these hearings. A large portion of our present program is 
directed toward helping our young people understand the great social, 
economic, political, and technological revolutions taking place in the 
world and to accept their roles as responsible citizens of a society in 
transition. When President Eisenhower, in his second inaugural 
address declared, “We recognize and accept our deep involvement in 
the destiny of men everywhere,” he was giving voice to a conviction 
central to our historic concern for peace and justice. 

Such testimony as we have to offer is rooted in our growing aware- 
ness of the responsibility of our Nation in this present world. It 
grows out of a constant contact with youth in other lands. It is based 
on what we would hope has been an alert following of the past and 
present developments in foreign aid proposals. 

We are not unmindful that there have been difficulties and prob- 
lems in our nation’s efforts in the direction of effective foreign aid 
to date. We would quickly recognize, for instance, that there have 
been some well-publicized administrative mistakes. When a horse 
breaks a leg, people may shoot the horse. But we would do well to 
remember that in foreign aid operations we are not dealing in horses, 
but in programs designed to meet human need, involving fallible 
human beings, working in large, new, involved operations, under very 
constant pressures from ¢ ircumstances and from Congress. 

Under these conditions we should be proud enough of the record of 
good accomplishment to allow sincere administrators the opportunity 
to correct inequities and poor judgment. 

Likewise, we recognize that the sheer economics of our vast military 
defense needs sharply curtail the amount available for nonmilitary 
economic aid and technical assistance. We are forced to remember, 
however, that the lessons of history confirm the Biblical truth that 
those who live by the sword die by the sword. It is certainly penny 
wise and pound foolish to expend many billions on weapons of destruc- 
tion and only reluctantly and begrudgingly appropriate a few hundred 
million for alleviating the very conditions that make war an actuality. 

While we appreciate that the Congress and others have a justified 
concern that continued programs of foreign aid must be seen in rela- 
tion to our total budgetary situation, it is important to remember that 
these programs account for less than 1 percent of the national budget. 

We would not forget that it is better for us to live while strengthen- 
ing the world than to die while sufficient unto ourselves. Our sol- 
vency is dependent on the solvency of the rest of the world. We can- 
not speak for all of the citizenry, but the feelings of the church people 
of the land were well stated by one of our groups which said, regarding 
foreign aid: 

We assure our representatives of our faith and support for these programs and 
our willingness to sacrifice for the well-being of all mankind. 

The last comment reminds us that some recent critics of the foreign 
aid program have charged that it is largely supported by “misguided 
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idealists and sentimentalists,” as if to suggest that the present-day 
hard, cold world has no place for either ideals or sentiment. 

If the ideals of democracy are indeed outmoded, then we have no 
basis to be concerned for its perpetuation either at home or abroad. 
If the sentiments that touch our hearts with the real needs of fellow 
human beings in poverty, want, and ignorance are to be discounted, 
then we must count as waste and failure all of the humanitarian efforts 
of business, labor, citizen groups, and church organizations during 
these past decades of postwar concern for world reconstruction. We 

cannot accept these conclusions, and we do not believe that the Congress 
can accept them, or ignore the legitimate and traditional American 
concern for the plight “of “the tired, the poor, the hungry masses yearn- 
ing to be free 

Ve w ould also recognize that our foreign aid operations have on 
occasion aroused hostility and apprehension. Closely tied through 
all these years to a system of military pacts and political alliances, the 
good that we would do has become suspect and has often seemed to lend 
itself more to serving as an instrument of our narrow self-interest than 
a true concern for the people we supposedly set out to assist. 

We are fully aware of the limitations in the past, but these mistakes 
‘an be corrected. Out of our general backgroud of concern, based on 
our contacts around the world and the studies and statements of our 
member groups, we feel that there are clear principles which are vital 
to the considerations to which we speak. 

There are moral principles: 

a We believe in the sacredness of human personality. Man as a 

ature of God is of infinite worth and value. We can never be content 
- o he e precious human values wasted in meaninglessness, acute want, 
or severe suffering. Assistance and concern for the two-thirds of the 
people of the world who live with daily physical need is not an option 
for us but an imperative of our faith. 

B. We believe in human freedom. Essential to the nature of the 
man God created is his freedom of choice for good or for ill. This is 
the moral base on which any concepts of politic: al freedom must rest. 
We believe, then, that man living in an atmosphere devoid of oppres- 
sion, tyranny, and grave phy sical hungers is capable of developing 
the fullness of the personality given to him by God. To settle for less 
than this is to that extent to “deny a part of God’s full creation. 

C. We believe that men are stewards of God’s creation. We have 
an unavoidable responsibility to use the riches of the world for the 
good of all of God’s children. We must come to see our Nation, with 
all of its wealth and potential, as under a God-given imperative to 
share and even to sacrifice for the sake of others in need. 

D. We believe that man does not live by bread alone. Insofar as 
the satisfaction of basic physical needs frees the spirit of man for at- 
tention to “the things of the spirit,” even the distribution of bread 
itself helps man to live by more than bread. But more—wise, projected 
programs of economic aid and technical assistance can raise educa- 

tional levels and contribute greatly to the cultural, spiritua], and 
ideological well-being of men. 

E. We believe in finding life through losing it. We often share the 
concern of our friends in other lands that our Nation is in peril of 
losing its life. In our fear of militant communism we build vast 
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military machines and complex internal-security systems, neither of 
which assures us or tempers our fears. 

In becoming so concerned for ourselves, we tend to forget the world 
with which we must live. We would hope that we could becomé so 
concerned for that world that we find our life in the very worldwide 
guaranteeing of the things we really hold most dear, recognizing that 
we are inescapably “members one of another,” and that we cannot be 
free or at peace unless the world knows peace with freedom and justice. 

Some practical arguments: We would not overlook the practical 
considerations which are also operative in demanding a continuing 
program of foreign aid. 

A. It is essential in the struggle between tyranny and freedom. As 
the Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program 
stated : 

In the judgment of the committee, but for the postwar aid programs, Greece 
and Turkey might today be behind the Iron Curtain; Formosa might have 
fallen * * *; Western Europe might never have recovered economically and 
many of its governments might be dominated by Communists; Iran might never 
have survived the depredations of an irresponsible government and the Indo- 
china region might have fallen completely * * * (Rept. No. 300, p. 8). 

B. It is good business. A quick look at the distribution of our 
business and trade abroad will show that the so-called underdeve ‘loped 
nations.are our poorest customers, while at the same time they are in 
greatest need of the things which we have to sell. Given the kind 
of economic growth that would enable their economy to expand and 
accumulate dollar balances, these nations would be in a position to 
acquire our goods, thus contributing to sales, jobs, and an expanding 
economy here in our own land. 

C. It is an important element of military security. Neither the 
Congress nor the people should overlook the true economy involved 
in assisting other nations to support their own defense establish- 
ments rather than attempting to provide total world defense out of 
our own national budget. On a deeper level, however, we need to be 
constantly aware that true security depends on factors far deeper 
than the size and type of military resources. The people of a land 
need to feel that freedom is a worthwhile reality and realiz: lai and 
that the life which is theirs is worth working and sacrificing for. A 
general lifting of living standards and cultural appreciations can best 
guarantee this kind of justifiable national pride and will to survive. 

Guidelines for a continuing program: In light of the moral prin- 
ciples previously stated, coupled with practical considerations just 
outlined, our official policies and our experience furnish the back- 
ground to suggest the etarinn platform of guidelines for an ongoing 
and expanded program of foreign economic aid and_ technical 
assistance : 

A. Administrative identity and stability: For years the churches 
have been urging the separation of the military and nonmilitary 
aspects of our overseas assistance programs. We rejoice that the 
administration and congressional committees have now recommended 
this kind of clear-cut differentiation. We recognize that the two 
elements are closely interrelated and that there will always need to 
be policy integr ation and the closest possible administrative liaison 
between units responsible for both, but we also affirm that such sepa- 
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ration will greatly assist public understanding of the program and 
overseas acceptance of the assistance offered. 

Many of the problems of efficient administration of the funds we 
have appropriated in the past are directly related to the instability 
of administration and personnel caused by our Government's failure 
to project a long-range program that will make possible the recruit- 
ment of the finest possible dedicated, career personnel. 

B. Concern for the self-respect and dignity of the recipients: One 
of our groups has stated this concern as follows: 

We would not wish the material blessings of this country to become the instru- 
ments through which men control other men or determine their policies, pro- 
grams, and destinies. We believe that God has given to each nation persons who 
are capable of searching for truth in the total of human experience and, based 
on that truth, working out a philosophy which will help bring the abundant life 
to its people. We do not believe in uniformity in the democratic pattern. We 
believe that democracy provides for great variety and individual and national 
initiative, and we would want our resources from America to be shared in such 
a way that persons could grow but not feel bound and tied to us. 

If we really believe what we proclaim, we must be prepared to have 
peoples disagree with us in principle and in practice, and our nonmili- 
tary assistance must not be condtioned on promises extracted from 
the recipient or pressures exerted to bring about conformity with our 
own national policies, 

Emphasis on multilateral programs: Our international coopera- 
tion program and mutual security approaches should increasingly be 
just that—international and mutual in conception and operation. 
While we remain the world’s richest democracy, we are not alone in 
our concern for the world or in the possession of skills and personnel 
which can be of service to the peoples in need. 

The international development programs and technical assistance 
operations of the United Nations deserve our increased moral and 
financial support so that the free peoples of the world may together, 
in mutuality of concern and sharing of resources, undertake to help 

each other to guarantee the things that no one of them, including 
the United States, can have alone—peace, economic stability, freedom, 
cultural enrichment, and growth. 

It is in working with other nations that we gain the understand- 
ing necessary for the strengthening of present organs of international 
cooperation and the creation of more effective channels for coopel ration. 
In sharing across national heritages, we are strengthened in apprecia- 
tion for and enrichment of our own national heritage. It is from this 
kind of understanding that there can emerge the foundation for a 
stable and expanding world economy. 

D. Relationship to questions of disarmament: We rejoice in the 
work being done by our Government through the Administration, the 
offices of the Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Harold Stassen. 

We will support effective means to guarantee arms limitation and 
reduction. We hope for the reduction of the staggering arms burdens 
in order that tensions might be reduced and the taxload eased. We 
also hope that arms limitation will enable a more realistic distribution 
of our investments in security and peace through expanding programs 
of mutual aid and assistance. 

E. Relationship to business and trade: We have already mentioned 
the ways in which increased business and trade might be an anticipated 
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result of improved economics around the world. In similar manner, 
we must not overlook the way in which increased trade itself will help 
to forward the economic development ends we seek. We believe the 
Congress can strengthen the entire foreign aid program by effectively 
implementing the proposal for the Organiz: ition for Trade Coopera- 
tion (OTC) for our participation on the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs (GATT), thus insuring wholehearted United States lead- 
ership in those programs. 

‘, Relationship of grants and loans: We recall that Mr. Dulles, in 
testifying before one of the committees of the United States Senate, 
called for an increased use of long-range loans instead of outright 
grants in foreign aid. While recognizing the validity of long-range 
loans, we believe that the primary concern must be to accomplish the 
goals of assistance. These goals may not be served by the sums avail- 
able under any loan program. We would agree with Mr. Dulles that 
the independence and self-respect of a nation is often better served by 
a generous loan than a charitable handout program, but we would not 
want to lose the legitimate place of grants-in-aid. 

G. Relationship of public and private programs: We have already 
reported on the church’s involvement in one form of overseas assist- 
ance. We believe that business and private philanthropy of the United 
States have a tremendous stake in the development of living standards, 
markets; productivity, and trade possibilities abroad. 

We would not want the Congress to set its sights so low that it as- 
sumed that the vast, basic, development: il needs of the world can be 
completely or even largely met by private capital. Private capital 
should be encouraged to operate wherever it can, but governmental in- 
volvement is unavoidable if some of the larger needs are to be met. 
A foundation of government expenditure may often be prerequisite to 
the fruitful investment of private capital. 

Mr. Boytes. We wish to make it clear that we understand our role 
not as technicians but as representatives of the Christian religion and 
more particularly of the young people of the churches who are con- 
vinced that their faith has much to say on this vital public issue. We 
are not competent to speak about details but we do speak out of deep 
conviction that in the light of the wor ld’ s needs, our current program 
“ been grossly inadequ: ite in terms of— 

Magnitude: We respect the testimony and findings of accepted 
iiahothien familiar with the business and economic structure of our 
land who have suggested a program of $2 billion to $3 billion annually. 

We feel that the proposals of the International Development Ad- 
visory Board (Johnston report) reflect the kind of forward-looking 
program of assistance that the people of our churches would strongly 
support as consistent with our concern for people in need. We feel 
that the broad outlines of program proposed in the oft-quoted Milliken- 
Rostoff report suggest some commendable ideas for the scope and 
philosophy of our continuing U nited States program in cooperation 
with United Nations agencies. 

To those who suggest that the American people will not willingly 
support a program of expanding magnitude, we would report that 
while the 1956 mutual security operations for all nonmilitary economic 
development and technical cooperation amounted to about $400 million 
for about 170 million Americans, or roughly $2.35 per person, the 1956 
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benevolence giving of our churches amounted to $358 million for about 
35 million members, or roughly $10.30 per person. Our people con- 
tinue to demonstrate their willingness to support programs of assist- 
ance and aid to others. We commend this fact to the Members of the 
C ongress as they make decisions for us in such matters. 

“Public understanding and congressional support: Public-opinion 
me clearly indicate a growing public support for these programs in 
the decade or more of their opel ration. There has been some confusion 

tending to dissipate direct supporting action on the part of the people, 

due to the frequently changing statements of purpose for the admin- 
istration and legislation for these programs, The Congress, however, 
misses the pulse. of the American people if they assume that confusion 
over details means lack of concern and support for the essential pur- 
peat of the program. 

An adequate conception of the possibilities inherent in foreign 
aid: The special Senate committee devoted considerable space to dis- 
cussion of the ways in which misconceptions about the possible accom- 
plishments of the foreign aid program have contributed to its ineffec- 
tiveness at many points. 

We would go on from that concern to point out that, at its best, a 
program of international cooperation must stand or fall on its effec- 
tiveness in bringing about a “confrontation of cultures.” It is only as 
we begin to deal with each other, not as statistics, nor even nations, 
but as peoples with problems, and tastes, and particular interests, and 
potentialities, that we are moving toward the mutuality basic to world 
understanding and peace. In the interchange of culture, based on an 
expanding circle of education, men everywhere can come to an ap- 
preciation of each other and of the concepts dear to all freemen that 
alone can form the firm base on which security and peace can live. 
Insofar as agricultural, industrial, health, and sanitary advances pro- 
vide the base on which this sort of growth and exchange is increasingly 
possible, the entire assistance program contributes to the basic needs 
of men in a world community—communication, respect, and common 
concern. 

In conclusion, we have not presented these comments out of an ir- 
responsible concern that the Congress alone do something. Our young 
people themselves are deeply involved in programs and activities in 
these areas. They are now embarked upon a 5-year emphasis in 
international affairs with a strong concern for people-to- people ex- 
changes and understanding. Through their own youth-projects op- 
erations they send almost a million dollars annually to support youth 
concerns in other lands. 

Increasing numbers of our best young people are involved in volun- 
tary-service projects around the world, seeking through work camps 
and other channels to do their share in a ministry of healing and recon- 
ciliation. 

There have always been those who have given their lives to mis- 
sionary service. Their ranks now are being increased by those dedi- 
cated to careers in the foreign service, the technical assistance and 
other aspects of our private : and public overseas programs. 

In all of these efforts, the young people of our churches are seeking 
to build the bridges of underst: inding and mutual concern that alone 
can establish a world of peace. They count these efforts as support 
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for what the Government and other agencies may do in constructive 
programs of mutual aid. 

Similarly, they count on their government to do its share to reflect 
a realistic concern for “all sorts and conditions of men” wherever they 
may be found. They cannot escape the imperatives of the faith which 
demand that the United States accept its tremendous role in a world 
community of nations, supplying the leadership and resources it has 
out of the riches with which it has been endowed by God himself, and 
developed through the years with the imagination and efforts of our 
ancestors. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend these remarks by filing with 
the committee without reading, the official statement on foreign eco- 
nomic policy adopted by the cabinet of the United Christian Youth 
Movement at its meeting last February, and a statement of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs. 

We shall be happy to try to answer any questions the committee 
might have 

Chairman Carnanan. Without objection, they will appear in the 
record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


AcTION TAKEN BY THE CABINET OF THE UNITED CHRISTIAN YoutrH MOVEMENT?’ 
IN ITS MEETING AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, ON FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


Consistent with our historic Christian concern for the establishment of closer 
fellowship and more complete understanding among peoples of all lands and 
cultures, The United Christian Youth Movement has frequently recorded its 
support for an increased program of economic aid and technical assistance. 
At this time, when the entire foreign aid program is under review in both the 
Congress and the executive branch of our Government, we would restate some 
of the guiding principles which are essential considerations in the making of 
wise, forward-looking decisions in this area : 

1. In an interdependent world, our well-being, economically as well as po 
litically, cannot be guaranteed without insuring the well-being of people 
everywhere. 

2. Assistance should be rendered, not alone as a matter of “enlightened self- 
interest,” but out of a deep sense of stewardship and concern for the plight of 
“all God’s children.” 

3. Such aid must not be used to destroy the self-respect or national dignity of 
the recipients. Programs of foreign economic aid or technical assistance must 
be seen as good in their own right. To think of them as “tools” of national 
foreign policy, “weapons” in a fight against communism, or “lures” in a web 
of military alliances is to decrease their effectiveness and destroy their worth. 

4. Therefore, such programs should be administered through an ageney in- 

dependent of either Defense or State Department control, with a staff of com- 
petent personnel recruited on a career basis, and operating under a long-range 
mandate from both the Congress and the President that would guarantee sta 
bility to the agency’s operations. 
5. Without denying the value of bilateral aid arrangements, it seems clear 
that the ultimate goals of a foreign economic policy conceived as outlined above, 
could best be served through expanded channels of multilateral, cooperative 
programs of assistance. The channels for these would be most logically found 
in the structure and scope of the United Nations. 

6. Facing the claim that expanded appropriations for such programs are to some 
extent dependent on reductions in staggering military budgets, it would seem our 
government, and indeed all governments, have a clear and present responsibility 
earnestly and sincerely to undertake the development of a program of world- 
wide reduction in armaments with effective inspection and controls. 

7. In the absence of such agreement, however, the wisdom of the centuries in 
dicates that money appropriated for such constructive ends as have been under 
taken through the foreign economic program will do far more to win lasting 
peace than all our massive expenditures for armaments which never ameliorate 
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the social, economic, political, and ideological] tensions making for distrust and 
hostility. 

In keeping with these principles, and out of conviction that the foreign econ- 
omic program, properly administered, is a vital step toward world peace, we 
call upon the Congress, the President, and the administration to work for an 
improved and expanded program of economic aid and technical assistance com- 
nensurate with the needs of the hour, consistent with our national heritage of 
concern for the rights of all peoples, removed from the realm of diplomatic or 
military policy, and coordinated through an independent, continuing, govern- 
mental agency working in the closest possible relationship with the United Na- 
tions. We authorize our.officers and staff to make these concerns and principles 
known when and where they may be most effective in helping our Nation to 
move toward such a policy and program. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC AND Socrar DEVELOP MEN1 


A Statement approved by the Executive Committee of the Commission of the 
Churches on International] Affairs, Herrenalb, Germany, July 22-25, 1956 

The CCIA has repeatedly stressed the need for more substantial international 
assistance for economic and social development in less developed countries. In 
this connection, emphasis has been placed on the importance of plans for self- 
development and the training of qualified indigenous experts, the importance of 
more effective cooperation among the various assisting agencies and between 
them and national and local authorities, the value of longer-range planning and 
rational budgeting in assistance programs, and the need for more careful 
evaluation in terms of unmet needs, to establish realistic priorities. 

What is perhaps most necessary is a dynamic guiding concept for a worldwide 
Strategy of development. Toward this end, and in support of the concerns held 
by the churches, we emphasize the need for more courageous and imaginative 
initiatives in the field of international assistance. Without attempting to speak 
on the technical details of such initiatives, we put forward the following consid- 
erations, as illustrative of the boldness and Scope required for a fully respon- 
sible development Strategy. We direct the CCIA officers to take these and re- 
lated considerations into account in their representations at the intergovernmen- 
tal level. We also commend them to the attention of the national commissions 
and of Christians generally : 

1. Serious attempts should be made to strengthen and broaden, in the less 
industrialized countries, the basis of their participation in international trade, 
aS a means to accelerate their development ; and, in this connection, to seek in- 
ternational consideration of interim measures calculated to lessen the impact of 
market fluctuations in limited-product countries, which have grave economic and 
human consequences in these countries. 

2. The values in worthwhile existing assistance programs, such as the 
United Nations Expanded Technica] Assistance Program, should be conserved and 
extended, by sufficiently long-range assurance of financial support, to make pos- 
sible more stable planning and growth as may be favorable to greater service 
and efficiency. 

5. Effective public investment and efforts to stimulate sound private invest- 
ment in the less developed countries, as through the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the International Finance Corporation, 
should be extended. 

1. A serious effort should be made to provide a mutually acceptable and effec- 
tive international fund for grants-in-aid and long-term, low-interest loans, to 
help establish basic structures for economic development, whether through the 
SUNFED proposal or a better alternative. 

5. In addition to such steps, nore consideration should be given to overall 
planning and strategy in the field of international assistance for development. <A 
possible means would be the establishment, within the general framework of 
the United Nations, of an advisory world development board, composed of ex- 
perts whose competence and objectivity would assure attention and respect. Such 
a board could seek to set standards and promote safeguards for assistance pro- 
crams, review the various multilateral and bilateral programs in terms of such 
standards and in relation to unmet needs, and call attention to tasks demanding 
priority rating. 
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Chairman CarnauHan. Mr. Boyles and Miss Fray, we are certainly 
delighted to have this excellent presentation which you have just given 
us. 1 would like for you to tell us briefly something about the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

Mr. Boyrtes. UCYM isan organization of 27 denominational fellow- 
ships which is related to the Youth Department of the National Council 
of Churches in a semiautonomous relationship. It carries forth its 
work through a representative body of appointments o of official dele- 

gates from the official denominations. It finds expression in some 40 
State councils throughout the country. As State denominational or- 
ganizations they work together at the State levels as we work together 
on the national level. 

Chairman CarNnauAn. Representing approximately how many 
people? 

Mr. Boytxes. About 10 million. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Thank you. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetyi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss Fray and Mr. Boyles, I certainly must compliment you on the 
thorough understanding of the entire problem of mutual security and 
foreign affairs. Your analy sis isexcellent. I was particularly pleased 
with the reference made to the work done by the youth movement. I 
had no idea of its magnitude. 

I am getting pretty old, comparatively speaking. I am not sure 
that, after a child reaches 6 years of age, you can even change a child. 
There is a great deal of debate about it. But I would venture a rather 
safe generalization, and that is, if any major reform is to be made, you 
folks will make it. 

I would also venture another generalization: No great reform ever 
starts atthe top. It starts at the bottom. 

While I have become acquainted with what we have tried to do as 
an American people, and realizing that it is a part of an overall pro- 
gram, I have been greatly concerned about the fact that what we 
have done is insuffici ‘lent in attacking the problem. For example, I 
would ask this question: 

Suppose you had 100 times as much money for your youth work as 
you now have, what could you accomplish? How much more could 
you accomplish, perhaps, than what we as a government are doing 
with the same amount of money ? 

I am wondering also, if, in analyzing our program here, we should 
leave the fundamental part of this thing to movements outside of 
government. 

This is the question that is troubling me, continually. We have 
to communicate with people; we have to reach them; we have to treat 
them as human beings. Cana government dothis? Shoulda govern- 
ment do this? 

If so, how should it be done? Is it enough to say, “Let’s, as soon as 
we can, do away with 85 percent of military assistance in our mutual 

security program. Let’s build up our economic program, our tech- 
nical dev elopment program” 

Is it sufficient to say that, o or must we as a government do something 
in addition to this, and, if so, what ? 

Mr. Boyzes. One, it seems to me that private organizations such as 
we represent have a tremendous role to play overseas. The fact of 
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the matter is, we don’t have 100 times as much money as we would like 
to have, and so we are limited. 

The Government does have funds and works on a basis wherein it 
can do some of the things that we can’t do. We would like to supply 
some of the personnel for this in terms of people for technical assist- 
ance and people who are administering the sort of program we would 
like to have, which emphasizes people to people, confrontation of cul- 
tures, the whole mutual understanding of persons around the world. 

It seems to me it is a two- pronged approach that we necessarily 
have. 

Mr. Fascett,. What is your idea, Miss Fray ? 

Miss Fray. I feel the same as he does. I feel that both have to do 
it. I don’t think it could be divorced from government at all, since 
it is such an important part of our whole foreign-policy approach, the 
economic aid, 

Mr. Fascetxi. The point I am making is that as a government we 
are actually not doing any confrontation of culture except in a rather 
indirect manner. I mean, if we go in to a country, we see a project 
which will be of great economic benefit to the people, we embark upon 
that project. But we leave it at that, do we not? That has been our 
experience up until now. 

Now, who does the followup on that? Who should do the follow- 
up? 

Mr. Boy.es. It seems to me the Government, itself, ought to do 
some of the followup, and this is what we are trying to say when we 
say we have an inadequate concept of the possibilities in economic 
aid. 

As long as we limit it to building dams, improving agriculture, and 
building new school buildings, foreign economic aid is inadequate, 
but as we do expand the program, the personnel who carry it out be- 
come ambassadors, and it is in this thought of using people in more 
creative ways that we will begin to have a more adequ: ite program of 
foreign aid. 

Miss Fray. Though this may be inadequate, our building schools 
and building dams is certainly a beginning, and they are a cultural 
confrontation, too, not just through personnel but through an expres- 
sion of the American people. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Maybe 1 want to move too fast; I don’t know. Per- 
haps I am impatient, like all Americans usually are. But somebody 
has stated, and I don’t know whether it is correct or not—I certainly 
can’t argue about it—that all the economic efforts of the world would 
lift the living standards of the people about 1 percent a year. I don’t 
recall whether it applied only to our economic effort, or to the economic 
effort of all the people in the world. 

Chairman Carnanan. I believe the statement was that about all 
we accomplished was to raise the standard of living about 1 percent 
per year. 

Mr. Fasceti. So we recognize the fact that you have to have eco- 
nomic stability in order to have political stability, but I am wonder- 
ing, in order to properly integrate these two programs to achieve the 
goal, if we shouldn’t go down below economic stability and start at 
the bottom with some kind of program. 

Your youth program is $55 million overseas. Now, what do you 
do with that money? W hat is the purpose of your program ? 
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Mr. Boyes. Well, an example of the thing we are trying to do is 
to provide education for the people, meet some of their health require- 
ments, meet some of their economic needs. At the same time, give 
them some of our concerns in the way of personality and our back- 
ground of what is important in life. It is to work with them. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is the point I am getting at, that while you are 
spending your money to build the school, so to speak, at the same time, 
you have got people who are dedicated and who are convinced in their 
own mind as to their own ideology, whether it be a political denomi- 
nation or not. 

In this case, it happens to be religious. And at the same time they 
are selling their convictions at the time they are doing their humani- 
tarian work, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Fray. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. And you wouldn’t think of separating them ? 

Mr. Boyrtes. No. 

Mr, Fascetx. In fact, your program wouldn’t work if you sepa- 

rated the two, and there would be no reason to do it, isn’t that r ight ? 

Mr. Boyes. That is true. 

Mr. Fasceti. You couldn’t justify the expenditure of the money. 
Yet we as an American people, in our mutual security program are 
doing exactly that. We are spending all of the money to do half the 
job. Now, do I make myself clear ? 

Mr. Boyxes. Yes, I think you do, and it would be our hope that we 
can somehow do the other half of the job, not only by spending money 
but by enlisting the kind of people— 

Mr. Fascexu. In other words, we have to use our influence as Amer- 
ican people—not that we want to make over people necessar ily. There 
is plenty of room for a variety of democratic principles. 

Mr. Boytes. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. Now, I come back to my original question. Do you 
have any idea how a government could emb: wk upon such a program ¢ 

Miss Fray. May I ‘ask, what kind of training goes into the person- 
nel who go across in the various programs ? 

Mr. Fascertt, You have a good question. I don’t know. 

Miss Fray. This is such an important confrontation of peoples. 

Chairman Carnanan. Are you suggesting that one of the activities 
of Government might be giving more attention to the training of per- 
sonnel who are going to carry out the programs that the Government 
will support ? 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, while a person might be a technician, 
he might also be a salesman. 

Miss Fray. Yes, because that is the United States of America to the 
people who meet him. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Boyles and Miss Fray, I want to join my col- 
leagues on the committee in commending you on the very comprehen- 
sive and well-worked-out statement. I think you have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, and you have demonstrated your knowledge of 
foreign affairs in a very fine way. 

I would like to ask, what is the Commission on Christian Outreach 
and how is it related to the United Christian Youth Movement. 
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Miss Fray. In our program we have five commissions which carry 
out the program activity of UTYM. The Outreach Commission is one 
of the five. The Outreach Commission is concerned with areas beyond 
our own borders, mainly. 


ian instance, international affairs, the church, overseas relief, and 

» forth. 

"We are embarking now on a 5-year projected program of special 
emphasis in international affairs which we began this last March in a 
week’s seminar, where we spent 3 days at the United Nations and 3 
days here in the Capitol having interviews w - several of the Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators, too. This 5-year program is an intense 
emphasis on concerns in the international-affairs field held throughout 
our history. 

Through this and through community study groups we hope to 
enlist not only the know ledge but the services of young people in things 
concerning international affairs. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have study groups throughout the country ? 

Miss Fray. We have not set this up. I hope to be going into a full- 
time year’s work to do this, beginning this summer, but this program 
has just begun. We just planned it in our general council meeting, so 
that we are just beginning. We have great hopes. 

Mr. Merrow. You haven’t formed any of those groups yet ? 

Miss Fray. Not yet. 

Mr. Boyies. Presumably, working this fall and spring will be 
some 40 or 50, 

Mr. Merrow. You say you speak with the support of the le: adership 
of your constituent denominational fellowships and State Christian 
youth councils. Is there a State Christian youth council in every 
State ? 

Mr. Boyes. There are youth councils in 40 States. 

Mr. Merrow. How are they made up / 

Mr. Boyes. From the denominations in each of the States. On the 
national level we are denominations coming together. On State levels, 
the denominations of each State and their State or ganizations come 
together in the same pattern. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, tell us how a youth council works in the given 
State. Do you have representatives of the individual church meet 
with the council 4 

Mr. Boyues. In each State there is 1 or 2 area organizations for 
each denomination. Some denominations have a youth organization 
that covers the entire State. In some denominations there are two 
judicatories in each State. Each of these groups is governed or 
made up by the elective representatives of the local churches. They 
vary widely from denomination to denomination. The State youth 
council is composed of representatives from each of these denomina- 
tionally elected bodies. 

Mr. Merrow. In a denomination, in a given church, let us say, in a 
given city, what do you call a youth group for illustration ¢ 
~ Mr. Boyes. Thisisa youth fellowship. 

Mr. Merrow. In the Baptist Church or the Methodist Church ? 

Mr. Boytes. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. How often do these fellowships meet; do you have 
any idea ? 
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Mr. Boyzes. The youth fellowships of local churches meet each 
week. In a local community each local church would have a member 
on the local youth council which would meet probably once a month. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, in these w eekly meetings do they discuss matters 
of foreign policy, so that representatives come to you and speak for 
these various councils? 

Mr. Boyes. These have come principally as we have brought the 
leadership together on the national level. It comes from the local 
churches and State or ganizations. Do you see the line? 

Mr. Merrow. What I am getting at is, how active are the various 
fellowships in the individual “churches in these matters ! 

Mr. Boyies. Concerning foreign economic aid ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Boyes. It varies from section to section, but it is a growing 
activity. 

Miss Fray. It is questions like this that are projected into the Out- 
reach Commission program. These will get down to local level, too. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, you have made an impact as you have come here 
and presented statements. This is very excellent, but may I ask what 
the fellowships in the various churches are doing to let their represent- 
atives know how they feel on these matters ? 

Mr. Boyes. We have high hopes that they are writing some letters 
to their Representatives and Senators. 

Mr. Merrow. If they are not, this program is in a great deal of 
danger. 

Mr. Boyes. This is recognized. 

Mr. Merrow. I am very happy to get the explanation of this move- 
ment, because I think it is most encouraging and it is fine that the 
youth councils are doing this work and are interested in it. Their 
feelings must be made known if they wish to help in getting this 
program through. 

Mr. Boytes. This is one of the reasons Miss Fray has joined the 
staff full time, to help in this whole process. 

Mr. Merrow. I thank you very much for your fine statement, and ] 
hope you get through to the youth fe lowships throughout the country, 
because I am sure once this program is understood it will be suppor ted 
by the people. Any foreign police: y that is to become effective must 
have the support of the people. If your fellowships and if your coun- 
cil do not indicate it, then we just don’t know how you feel. We know 
in this committee, but I think you should make some representation to 
the Congress. 

Chairman Carnauan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I want to congratulate these young people for coming 
to testify before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. You are 
coming to one of the major crossroads of public opinion when you 
come to the House For eign Affairs Committee. These men and wom- 
en on the House Foreign Affairs Committee have intricate and very 
difficult problems on our doors every day of the year, and we try to do 
a good job. 

As you can realize, we members each have primary experience in a 
limited area, and then we must depend upon the responsible opinions 
of others to give us the benefit of their thinking and their primary 
experiences, which are different. 
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I am glad the people of your age group are taking an interest. If 
more of you would do it around the world this would be a much 
happier world, because your outlooks are fresh and you are not yet 
too set in your ways. As a matter of fact, if the young people of 
the world would do more of what you are doing and do it on a basis 
¥ mutual confidence, I can see the time that it won’t be by treaties 

agreements or by foreign policy but by just common assent that we 
ndout practices that we citizens of all nations can live and yrogress 
with, and we would try to settle the world’s problems among the na- 
tions by mutual consent rather than by arbitrary force. 

I would like to disagree with you, probably, on your eagerness to 
separate the jurisdiction of the military portion of foreign aid from 
the civilian approach, where it now is. 

In the first place, when the Marshall plan was broached and the 
Greek-Turkish aid program was presented, these programs depended 
largely on the military provisions. As a matter of fact, I would say 
to you it is my judgment that probably we could not have been able 
to pass the individual economic aid programs through Congress alone 
by a separate bill, unless they had been tied in to the military-assist- 
ance program to stop communism, in one legislative package. That is 

— the package program which we around this committee table 

‘ame up with. 

I wish you would consider this serious question: How should the 
foreign policy of the United States be implemented in the Congress ? 

If we take the foreign aid military equipment and mix it in with 
our United States domestic military budget so that it almost disap- 
pears as a separate item, the question then is, How are we in Congress 
and our United States taxpayers going to know how much of a pro- 
gram is really being carried on with our allies for their security ? 

Another point is this: The foreign aid military items have been 
under a civilian department, the Secretary of State, who likewise has 
the economic and technical-assistance programs. The United States 
security, then, has an extra guardian because the Secretary of State 
is not thinking of the next war and always preparing for it, but is 
interested more in maintaining peace, and the peacetime security of the 
peoples of the free world. While, if the program is moved over under 
the Armed Services Committees of the two Houses and under the 
Department of Defense, and the military, to me there may bea problem 
of this foreign aid not being used solely for current mutual security, 
but being aimed at preparing for the next war. 

I believe you should consider that problem, but I don’t ask you for 
you opinions at this time. 

My own point of view is that I agree with President Eisenhower 
that we should have a responsibility to the peoples of the world if 
we are going to live as good, responsible citizens in a free world. 
Therefore, I think that the aid of an economic and a technical-assist- 
ance nature must stand on a broader base than just opposing com- 
munism. I think opposing communism is too narrow a reason for 
these fine programs. I don’t think the average person in the world 
puts that as one of the main ideas that he lives with, but rather how 
to get along better and progress. 

IT have been in many of these foreign countries where our United 
States mutual security programs operate. They are more interested 
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in looking for friends who will help them help themselves, develop 
as we have developed, and get our techniques, because we are Ameri- 
cans and because we are doing it the right w ay. They do not like 
to be used or considered as the first fodder in the first line of oppo- 
sition against communism, by the United States defense agencies. 

In our United States mutual sec urity legislation I have not favored 
the general statements that this program is all just for American pur- 
poses, that we are doing this just selfishly. I believe that is wrong. I 
agree with your approach about putting these programs on a broader 
basis, or humanitarian basis, if you will, and, in the long run, where 
it makes us good citizens in a world of free democratic nations. 

I compliment you on your statement, but ask you to think further 
on whether to fragment the foreign policy of this country in its han- 
dling by the United States Congress. “Fragment” will mean to 
divide it up so the military all goes to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees, who just talk about arms, arms, and more arms, and have little 
jurisdiction on the peacetime policies concerning the use of the arms. 
The tariff and the trade agreements policies are under the jurisdic 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. They deal with 
many of the matters having to do with other nations, of an economic 
nature. 

In addition, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
many agreements on planes, traffic, radio, and matters of that type. 

In addition to that, the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
deal with the foreign policy jurisdiction that they have, as you can 
see, on civilian ships and fisheries. That is quite a wide field. 

In addition to that, the Banking and Currency Committee has the 
jurisdiction of the Export-Import Bank, the United States agency 
for making loans abroad. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Committee has now been given 
jurisdiction of the Antarctic questions. 

The Agriculture Committee has been given, under Public Law 
180, the jurisdiction of sending surplus foods abroad, primarily to 
help the American farmers as a surplus dumping measure in addition 
to our ordinary marketing practices abroad. 

Should our United States export of agricultural surpluses abroad 
for foreign currencies be done on that basis or should it be done equally 
for the policy of implementing the education exchange program under 
this committee? Or under the technical assistance program, under 
this committee? Which is the most important, selling surpluses 
abroad for American farmers, or the foreign policy resulting from it ? 

Now this committee has had its jurisdiction cut, cut, cut, until I 
think next year we will only have possibly some loans under the 
International Finance Corporation, some guaranteed loans under 
mutual security, the technical assistance—you can call that point 4 
and a little economic aid. All the rest of it will be gone to committees 
who put the domestic interests of the United States first and foremost 
and give little consideration to the equi ally import: int imp: wet upon our 
friends and allies. 

I would like you to take this problem up with your organizations 
and find out if you want that, or whether the policy should mS central- 
ized under the Secretary of State—who is now unpopular—but he is 
the man through whom the President under the Constitution puts a 
unified policy into effect. 
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The foregoing is a matter of great concern to me as a member of this 
committee. 

May I ask you what are your age groups of your church organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Boy.es. og school through age 24—2 

Mr. Fuuron. Is it generally aed that you have your or- 
ganized setup, or is 7 fairly well regional, either north, east, south or 
west, or confined to the cities? Do you have a broad coverage ? 

Mr. Boyues. Yes, it is nationwide. 

Mr. Furron. Do the general societies in the churches of your young 
people have methods set up to implement what they believe on pro- 
grams such as this, that are programs that are not economically or 
selfishly motivated ¢ 

Mr. Boyies. Yes, they do. 

Chairman Carnauan. We have another witness who has a very im- 
portant engagement. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like to take up Mr. Merrow's suggestion of 
getting in touch with your representatives, Congressmen and Senators. 
There are very few young people of your type who get in touch with 
any one of our offices. We never see you, and we rare ly hear from you. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Merrow ? 

Mr. Merrow. That is right. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like to encourage you and see more of you from 
my district. We on this committee need you. When I stand up for 
this program I am often under stress and pressure by the same people 
who are the largest contributors to the churches as well as to the two 
major political parties. Because sometimes the largest contributors are 
also the most influential ones who are crying “These technical assist- 
ance programs abroad are giveaway programs.” “Congressmen are 
sustaining Socialist governments abroad.” “Congressmen are wasting 
the United States taxpayers’ money. 

Now will you please tell me how to meet that quandary? How do I 
separate your views from these other older people in the same organi- 
zations, older in the group and much more economically powerful, who 
give the party campaign contributions and who are strongly against 
everything you say ¢ 

Mr. Boyzes. We are concerned at this point also, sir. 

Chairman Carnanan. We regret that we can’t visit with you for 
hours. I want to again at this time compliment you for coming be- 
fore the committee to bring us the reactions of that great group of 
young people who make up the United Christian Y outh Movement. 

I just want to say if you are a fair sample of the people working 
through your group, it is very encouraging indeed. 

Mr. Fasceri. I was just going to say, “Youth’s eternal problem is 
the adult.” 

Chairman Carnanan. We are now privileged to have with us Mrs 
Theodore O. Wedel, chairman of the General Department of United 
Church Women of the National Council of Churches. 

It is a privilege to have you with us, and you may proceed as you 
will. 
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(The prepared statement of Mrs. Wedel is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. THEODORE O. WEDEL, CHAIRMAN, GENERAL DEPARTMENT 
oF UNITED CHURCH WoMEN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


[ am Mrs. Theodore Wedel, chairman of the General Department of United 
Church Women of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 

The General Department of United Church Women is made up of more than 10 
million women of the 30 cooperating denominations organized in 2,200 State and 
local councils located in the 48 States, Washington, D. C., Hawaii, and Alaska. 

I do not speak for each one of our churchwomen, of course, but my remarks 
are in keeping with actions of the constituent bodies of the United Church Women 
and of the National Council of Churches of which we are a part. Over a period 
of years the churches have urged that the United States should support expand- 
ing programs of technical assistance and economic development such as will help 
to strengthen the foundations of political stability and freedom in the under- 
developed areas of the world with justice and peace for all peoples. 

The positions we have taken and now support are specific recommendations 
based on the following guiding principles placed on the record by the National 
Council of Churches: 

1. Our Nation should assist our fellow men in underdeveloped areas to the 
full extent of our capabilities and their absorptive capacities. 

2. The programs should be seen in terms of mutual aid. 

3. The programs should help people to help themselves in lifting their levels of 
living. 

4. Programs should be based on an understanding of the problems of other 
peoples, and a continuing concern for their economic development. 

5. Both public and private programs need to be strengthened and expanded. 

6. Greater emphasis should be placed on the use of international agencies, such 
as regional organizations and the United Nations. 

7. Larger sums of capital should be made available for economic development. 

8. A long-term basis is needed in financing, programing, and administering aid 
programs. 

9. Trade should be facilitated so goods may be bought and sold more readily. 

10. Although all parts of our foreign policy are interrelated, programs of tech- 
nical and economic aid should be planned and administered in relation primarily 
not to political and military considerations but to economic and social needs and 
opportunities. 

MOST RECENT POSITION 


The board of managers of United Church Women, made up of leaders from 
all States, at its meeting in Chicago, April 30, 1957, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution which reaffirmed previous positions taken in favor of long-range foreign 
aid, namely the continuation of the United States and U. N. technical assistance 
programs, the separation of funds for economic development from those for de- 
fense needs, and the establishment of a fund for the financing of basic develop- 
ment projects. They noted that new dimensions to the United States foreign 
aid program have been proposed by the administration and they recognized the 
imperative need for immediate support for a constructive foreign aid program 
designed to strengthen the foundations of lasting peace. The resolution reads: 

“Reaffirming previous positions taken in favor of long-range foreign aid, 
continuation of the United States and U. N. technical assistance programs, the 
separation of funds for economic development from those for defense needs, 
and the establishment of a sum for loans for the financing of basic development 
projects; and 

“Noting the policy statements that have been made by the general board of 
the National Council of Churches and the testimony of the president of the 
national council at the recent hearings on foreign aid; and 

“Noting also that new dimensions to the United States foreign aid program 
have been proposed by the administration ; be it 

“Resolved that the board of managers of the United Church Women urges 
its State and local councils to bring to the attention of their constituencies and 
to their Representatives in Congress the imperative need for immediate support 
for programs designed to strengthen the foundations of lasting peace through 
programs to help people help themselves.” 
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Because the new program outlined by President Hisenhower on May 4, 1957, 
incorporated features for which the churchwomen have worked, the following 
telegram was sent: 

“United Church Women commend your speech on foreign aid. Approve sepa- 
ration of aid from military assistance. Support long-range economic planning 
and continuance of full U. N. and United States technical assistance. Impera- 
tive that foreign aid be continued to build toward lasting peace. Urge con- 
tinuing dynamic leadership in support of foreign aid.” 


SUPPORT BASED ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


This continuing support of churchwomen of the United States for the con- 
structive foreign aid is in keeping with the basic Christian principles which 
we profess. We have consistently expressed and demonstrated our concern for 
the well-being of peoples in all parts of the world, and especially for those of 
subject and dependent peoples since the beginning of the 19th century. We 
have established channels of friendship and service because we believe that life 
is one piece, that all humanity is bound up together, and that neither segments 
of life, nor branches of the human family can be divided off for separate 
treatment, Therefore, as American Christians, we are concerned with the whole 
fabric of world society which conditions the lives of our members, knowing 
full well that our own well-being and even security in this century will ulti- 
mately be touched by conditions affecting members of the human family in 
other areas of the world. 


PERTINENT POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


For the past 7 years the United Church Women, through their executive com- 
mittee, board of Managers, and national assembly have expressed their concern 
for specific government programs of foreign aid and technical assistance. I wish 
to bring to your attention certain pertinent points which have been emphasized. 

First, a long-term development assistance program has been urged. In April 
1956, the board of managers recommended that Congress enact a foreign aid 
bill for a minimum period of 5 years and recommended that a resolution be 
passed by Congress of a moral commitment that such aid would be assured for 
the full period. They even recommended that a sum of a billion and a half a 
year for loans and grants be made available each year. The resolution adopted 
reads: 

“The board of managers of the United Church Women continue to believe that 
a constructive long-range foreign policy is needed * * * which would include a 
strong program of foreign economic aid. Foreign aid is good business and a 
demonstration of the United States concern for the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. In the light of previous commitments of United Church Women we 
recommend that Congress enact a foreign aid bill which will provide $1.5 billion 
a year in loans and grants for underdeveloped areas for a minimum period of 
5 years, to be given through United States and United Nations technical eco- 
nomic assistance programs; we further recommend that Congress pass a resolu- 
tion of moral commitment for a period of 5 years to continue such aid.” 

If the economic progress in underdeveloped areas is to be firmly grounded so 
that countries could then move on to help themselves, there must be assurance 
that there will be assistance for a known period of years. According to their 
own patterns, these countries could find ways to lift the load of crushing poverty 
of their people and give them hope of a better future. Without such hope it is 
doubtful whether independence can be maintained, especially in the newly inde- 
pendent countries of southeast Asia and Africa. Repeatedly church women have 
pointed out that a strong program of foreign economic aid should be an integral 
part of a long-range foreign policy. 

The second criterion of foreign aid has been that foreign aid be separated from 
military assistance. Congress was urged by the board of managers in 1952 to 
plan a program that met the needs of the people rather than merely to obtain 
strategie materials for defense, believing that the most urgent problems facing 
the world were poverty, disease, ignorance and hunger. 

In October 1953 at our national assembly in Cleveland, attended by more than 
3,000 churchwomen from all parts of the United States and from our 30 con- 
stituent communions, the Government was urged to make aid to other nations 
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independent of their military or economic commitments. The resolution adopted 
reads in part: 

“We therefore urge the Government of the United States— 

“1. To strengthen the technical assistance program through appropria- 
tions specifically authorized for its operations, unmingled with other funds 
for United States projects abroad ; 

“2 To make United States technical assistance to other nations inde- 
pendent of their military or economic commitments to the United States and 
dependent only on their need and their agreement to cooperate with the 
United States in making technical assistance available to their people.” 

A third interest has been the features of foreign aid that dealt directly with 
technical assistance. We believe that the technical-assistance programs are 
important because they make available funds for technicians to go into the 
countries to find the special needs of the people and advise governments as 
well as local communities on bringing about basic improvements. We consider 
the plans for demonstration teams of experts to show people new ways of doing 
things, funds for training local workers at home, or sending leaders to other 
countries for special studies as basic for the development of a corps of leaders 
to carry on the improvement of their own countries. As one young woman from 
Syria who came to study here last year said, “I come from a new teachers’ 
college where they teach teachers so that they can go out to teach teachers who 
will then be able to teach in the rural areas where we have no schools.” Tech- 
nical assitance is important also because the program deals with social needs 
which must be met if industrialization or urbanization or any phase of the 
economic development process is to rest on solid ground. Unless social develop- 
ment keeps pace with economic development, we may sow the seeds for unrest 
that can undermine emergirg political institutions. 

Our concern for technical assistance was expressed by the assembly in 1953, 
especially in support of the United States technical-assistance program. The 
Government of the United States was asked to strengthen the program through 
appropriation specifically authorized for its operations, as one of the most hope- 
ful and constructive measures that had been undertaken to promote mutual 
betterment of living standards and to secure lasting peace. 

We have given equal support to the technical-assistance program of the United 
Nations. In 1950, the executive committee urged Congress to provide for full 
participation of the United States in the U. N. program of technical assistance. 
The resolution adopted in May 1950 reads: 

“Whereas, the United Nations program of technical assistance to underde- 
veloped areas is in line with the long-term efforts of the churches to raise living 
standards in mission fields; Be it 

“Resolwed, That members of the United Churchwomen be asked to write their 
Congressmen and Senators urging their support of full participation of the United 
States in the U. N. program of technical assistance, including adequate appro- 
priations for its implementation,” 

The board of managers in 1952 pointed out that technical assistance provided 
by foreign aid should be channeled increasingly through the United Nations. 
The resolution reads in part: 


“Resolved, That we urge increased appropriation for the program of technical 
assistance ; and further be it 


“Resolwed, That the program be channeled increasingly through the United 
Nations.” 

In 1953, at the national assembly not only was continued support urged, but 
with our proper share of the appropriations necessary to insure its success. 
The resolution reads in part: 

“* * * to continue to reinforce its expressed support of the United Nations 
technical assistance program with our proper share of the appropriations neces- 
sary to ensure its success.” 

This point of the United States appropriation to the United Nations technical 
assistance program is being questioned at this time as to just what is considered 
to be the proper share of the United States. Ten nations contribute more in ratio 
to their national income than does the United States, and four nations more per 
capita. Receiving nations also give in services and materials far more than they 
receive. 

The United States contributes less than one-half of the U. N. technical as- 
sistance program budget and a reduction to one-third of the budget which has 
been proposed would be disastrous to the U. N. program. Thirty-eight coun- 
tries increased their contribution in 1956. Each year the United States per- 
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centage of the budget has decreased, but a sharp drop in the United States con- 
tribution would stop the growth of the expanded program, and be interpreted 
as a withdrawal of United States support, especially by the new U. N. nations 
which are just beginning to receive development assistance. 

We are proud of the fact that the United States is one of the 80 governments 
which make a voluntary contribution to the United Nations technical assistance 
program. 

This year some 2,400 experts of 60 nationalities will be assigned to help over 
100 less-developed countries and territories, and 2,300 citizens of those countries 
will be sent to other areas for training. All this will be done at a cost of only 8 
cents to each person in the United States, so it is being proven that participation 
in the United Nations program brings excellent returns for a very small invest- 
ment. 

PERSON NEL 


The last point I wish to bring to your attention deals with the personnel to 
administer and carry forward this program in the field. This point is based on 
action taken by the board of managers in 1952. 

We feel that money which you may authorize or procedures you may agree 
upon can be utilized with the greatest effectiveness if the right type of people 
are responsible for putting your directives to work. They should have a dedica- 
tion of spirit and an understanding of and respect for the dignity of the people 
with whom they work, as well as the finest technical skills. 

Advancement of the less developed areas is essentially a human problem and 
can be met best by people with deep sensitivity who can work patiently with 
other people and who can know how to transfer ideas. The manner in which 
they work should make possible a better understanding of our democratic con- 
cept of relationships between people. 


SUPPORT BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


Churchwomen understand the meaning of technica! assistance because the 
first programs came to the less developed countries through the mission pro- 
grams of the churches. It led to the establishment of the first schools and 
hospitals in many areas. Then came the outreach into rural areas not touched 
by trade or even government. 

To meet the tremendous problems of health and hygiene, clinics and health 
centers were established. Demonstration farms and new techniques were in- 
troduced to increase food supplies and raise the level of nutrition. 

Seventy-two years ago the World Day of Prayer was initiated by churchwomen 
who were concerned about the great need of women in other lands. The offer- 
ing on World Day of Prayer, which was a tangible expression of their concern, 
has through the years made millions of dollars available that has been sent 
around the world to aid in education, health, and in the training of leadership. 

The governments have taken over many institutions started by missions, espe- 
cially in India and the Near East. Teachers trained by the missions have be- 
come available as governments started new programs. 

In addition, the Christian world relations department of United Churchwomen 
each year has initiated studies on questions relating to building a peaceful world. 
The studies culminate in a program of observance known as World Community 
Day, the first Friday in November. 

Because of our concern for the less developed areas, the study for 1957 is on 
emerging people, using as our theme Bread, Freedom, and Dignity, recognizing 
their need for more food, more opportunities to train for a greater measure of 
self-zovernment, and more respect for their individual dignity. 

Financial support is given to specific projects to meet these needs. This year, 
money given at that time will go to India and Pakistan for rural redevelopment 
and agricultural improvement to increase the production of food; to local co- 
operative communities being developed in Nigeria, Liberia, and the new State 
of Ghana to strengthen self-government; and to vocational training centers in 
Jericho, Jerusalem, Samaria, east Jordan, and Beirut, with special emphasis on 
small loans for individuals for self-help undertakings. 

As the awakened millions ask for help, governments and churches must work 
together to meet the urgent needs. While the churches will continue to do all 
they can and business and private investors will share this new opportunity, today 
it is a privilege of our Government to give the dynamic leadership that has made 
the United States a great nation, by continuing its support for a constructive 
foreign aid program. 
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I know that the United States will not fail to assume its full share of respon- 
sibility in meeting this crisis in the world today. 

Mrs. Wepet. We represent 30 of the major Protestant denomina- 
tions in this country. There are well over 10 million women who are 
active in the women’s groups of these various organizations. 

Now, obviously, I do not speak for all of these churchwomen; no- 
body could, but the things that have been brought out in my state- 
ment are in keeping with the various actions we have taken in dif- 
ferent representative bodies, our board, our general assembly, and 

various meetings of committees of ours. 

During the past 3 weeks, I have been meeting with our State 
councils of churchwomen at their annual meetings in Missouri, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

As I knew I was coming to this hearing today, I told the women 
that I was coming and then asked them if they would discuss with 
me frankly how the -y felt about this whole program of foreign aid 
and mutual security, so I can come to you, saying that the women who 
were at these meetings—in each case, 200 or 300 or 400 women repre 
senting all parts of these 4 big Middle Western States; we had a pretty 
thorough discussion and they are completely, all of them, enthusiastic 
for our not only continuing the program of foreign aid but increasing 
it if possible. 

I asked them the question as to why it was that here in Washington 
in reading the ne wspapers J kept seeing a great deal about peop le 
from not only their parts of the country but all parts of the country 
saying, “Cut the budget; we don’t care what you cut out,” and could 
they reconcile this with their inter est in the program / 

The answer that I usually would get would be in these terms, “We 
feel that people just do not unders tand what this program is. ‘They 
see large sums of money, billions of dollars, and they read, perhaps 
a little irresponsibly sometimes, articles which say that a great deal 
of money is being spent for tractors for people who ae want trac- 
tors, and they tr: ‘anslate this into billions of dollars for foreign aid 
which is being wasted.” 

The feeling of these women was, if only we can help through our 
churches—and the women are working very hard at this—help people 
understand what the foreign-aid program is, how relatively small a 
percentage of the budget it is; if they could help people understand 
that cutting out this whole program would not immediately cut their 
taxes in half, which quite a few of them think, would get us away 
from a great deal of the opposition that seems to be apparent for 
this program. 

I feel very sure that I speak for the vast majority of the church- 


women in our organization in saying that we are very strongly in favor 


of the foreign-aid program. 
Over a period of years the churches have urged that the United 


States should support expanding programs of technical assistance and 
economic development. 

In my statement is a quote from our recent action. The first is the 
10 points of the National Council of Churches in this area, which | 
believe Dr. Blake placed in the record, and which we helped to formu 
late, and with which we agree. 

We had a meeting in Chicago on April 30 of the board of managers 
of the United Churchwomen. The board of managers represents the 
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president of every State council of churchwomen, plus some 200 other 
women representing various denominations and some local councils. 

At that time, we had a thorough discussion of this program and a 
unanimous vote once again of approval, which is quoted in my state- 
ment. 

You might be interested to know that at that meeting, not in con- 
nection with this program, we asked the women in the board of mana- 
gers who had traveled in other countries during the past year, since 
our last board of managers’ meeting, to form a panel one evening and 
to talk to us about their experiences in other lands. 

Out of the group who were there, there were 28 who had traveled, 
several of whom had been around the world, a great many of whom 
had been in the Asian countries and many of the countries who were 
recipients of these programs. 

They all had stories to tell of individuals with whom they had 
spoken in those countries, frequently people of considerable stature in 
those countries, and of the favorable reaction they were getting to 
things our Government is doing in addition to things, of course, that 
our churches are doing through missionary programs. 

All of these women who have had these close contacts in foreign 
lands were most enthusiastic, and most vocal in their support for this 
program, and I think they really know what they are talking about. 

We quote the action té aken at that time at our board meeting, and 
also a telegram sent from our board to President Eisenhower, express- 
ing our full support of this program. 

On page 3 of my statement, we say: 

This continuing support of churchwomen of the United States for the construc- 
tive foreign aid is in keeping with the basic Christian principles which we pro- 
fess. We have consistently expressed and demonstrated our concern for the 
well-being of peoples in all parts of the world, and especially for those of subject 
and dependent peoples since the beginning of the 19th century. 

In this connection, I might say practically all these women’s organi- 
zations which now make up United Church Women, still are or origi- 
nally were mission societies. 

In the Protestant churches, you know, we have had our women’s 
missionary societies, and the bulk of these women from their young 
womanhood have been deeply interested in the missionary program 
of the church. They know about it, they study it, they have intimate 
contact with missionaries in all parts of the world, and they give very 
liberally to it. 

We feel that this program on the part of the Government for 
mutual security and foreign aid is a perfectly wonderful joint activity 
with groups like the churches. We think it is a marvelous kind of 
partnership, 

As our missionaries go out in many parts of the world they find 
there are representatives of the United States Government carrying 
on now the same kind of things missionaries have done for so many 
vears by way of education and other activities that they do carry 
on. 

We are concerned, of course, with the whole fabric of the world 
society, and so on. 

This is a long-term concern of ours and one based on a good deal 
of firsthand information. 
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For the past 7 years, the United Church Women through their 
executive committee, board managers, and national assembly, have 
expressed concern for specific Government programs of foreign aid 
and technical assistance. 

I would like to bring to your attention some of the points that have 
been emphasized. 

One of the points is, we are concerned about a long-term develop- 
ment assistance program. We feel that the program which our Gov- 
ernment has carried on, which has been fine and for which we are 
enthusiastic, has not been as effective as it might be, because there is 
always so much uncertainty as to whether it is going on for another 
year. 

We wish there was some way in which commitments could be made 
over at least a 5-year period, so that careful long-range plans can be 
made in various parts of the world to give people a chance to really 
get on their feet and begin to develop themselves. 

We feel there has been too much uncertainty and we wish very 
much it would be possible to go into a more long-range plan. 

We note in our statement that in April 1956 we recommended the 
Congress enact a foreign aid bill for a minimum period of 5 years 
and recommended a resolution be passed by Congress of a moral com- 
mitment that such aid would be assured for the full period. We realize 
that you have many difficulties in doing this kind of thing, but we 
would like to express our concern at least. 

We recommended that a sum of a billion and a half a year for loans 
and grants be made available and the resolution is quoted in our state- 
ment. 

If the economic process in underdeveloped areas is to be firmly 
grounded so that countries can move on to help themselves, there must 
be assurance that there will be assistance for a known period of years. 
According to their own patterns, these countries could then find ways 
to lift the load of crushing poverty of their people and give them hope 
of a better future. 

Without such hope it is doubtful whether independence can be main- 
tained, especially in the newly independent countries of southeast Asia 
and Africa. Repe: atedly churchwomen have pointed out that a strong 
program of foreign economic aid should be an integral part of a long- 
range foreign policy. 

The second criterion of foreign aid has been that foreign aid be 
separated from military assistance. I was most interested in Mr. Ful- 
ton’s remarks. He most certainly has something there. 

We feel it is the administration that should be separated and not 
the policymaking part of this which we hope will remain in the State 
Department and committees such as this. 

Personally, one of my concerns with this is as I talk with people 
around the country : about this foreign-aid program I am disturbed by 
the confusion in people’s minds which I mentioned earlier, that all of 
the money in the budget which is labeled for this total big program 
they think of as going for these civilian foreign aid projects. When- 
ever I pointed out to them that actu: illy only a small percentage of 
it is going to this and most of it is military, this seems to come as a 
great surprise. Perhaps it is just impossible to clear that up as long 
as the two are mingled. Maybe this could be done merely by a better 
information program. 
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We have taken stands for the separation of the two and therefore I 
‘an’t, speaking for the organization, say anything else at this point. 
A third interest has been the features of foreign aid dealing directly 
with technical assistance. We believe that the technical assistance 
programs are important because they make available funds for tech- 
nicians to go into countries to find the special needs of the people and 
advise governments as well as local communities on bringing about 
basic improvements. We consider the plans for demonstration teams 
of experts to show people new ways of doing things, funds for train- 
ing local workers at home or sending leaders to other countries for 
special studies, as basic for the development of a corps of leaders to 
carry on the improvement of their own countries. 
It is people who matter the most in this and we need to develop the 
people of these other countries and develop their leadership bilities. 
We had an experience with one young woman from Syria who came 
here to study last year. Many of the churchwomen met her and were 
deeply interested in her. She said: 


I come from a new teachers college where they teach teachers so that they 
can go out to teach teachers who will then be able to teach in the rural areas 


where we have no schools. 

So it is starting a chain which was going to go down through her 
whole country, just having that young woman here. 

Technical assistance is important “also because the program deals 
with social needs which must be met if industrialization or urbaniza- 
tion or any phase of the economic development program is to rest on 
solid ground. Perhaps I am being just personal here, but I have a 
great concern about the rapid economic development of some parts 
of the world without the social institutions keeping up with it and 
this could happen in areas where there are great natural resources and 
so on and I think as people who are very much concerned about indi- 
viduals, we must be sure that the social development does keep up with 
the economic development. 

Our concern for technical assistance was expressed by our assembly 
in 1953, especially in the United States technical assistance program. 
The Government of the United States was asked to strengthen the 
program through appropriation specifically authorized for its opera- 
tions as one of the most hopeful and constructive measures that had 
been undertaken to provide mutual betterment of living standards and 
to secure lasting peace. 

We have given equal support to the technical assistance program of 
the United Nations. In 1950 our executive committee urged Congress 
to provide for full participation of the United States in the U. N. 
program of technical assistance and the resolution is quoted in our 
preps ared statement. 

The board of managers in 1952 pointed out the technical assistance 
provided by wenn aid should be channeled increasingly through the 
United Nations. Again the resolution is quoted. 

T am not sure whether Mr. Maxwell, who is one of our staff people, 
will agree with me, but interestingly enough we in the churches are 
discovering something which we think applies also to the Government. 
As you know the Protestant churches are increasingly working to- 
gether over the world through such things as the National Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches. 
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We are finding in many areas of the world, particularly in Asia and 
Africa, where there is growing nationalism, and growing suspicion, 
often of the West, and even of the churches of the West as being arms 
of western government, that aid can be given, help can be given, con- 
structive support can be given to churches and to peoples in these parts 
of the world, as long as it comes through some kind of a joint agency. 
If we worked through the World Council of Churches or through the 
organization known as Church World Service, people and nations are 
willing to accept help from an organization like that, of which they 
are members. It is a kind of a mutual thing rather than simply hav- 
ing the Episcopalians of the United States, of which I happen to be 
one, or the Baptists of America, sending them help. That avoids the 
question of “What are you going to expect in return ?” 

If it is done through a mutual organization, this increases our op- 
portunity to be helpful. I believe this same principle applies insofar 
as the United Nations is concerned. 

Frequently help which might be looked upon with a little suspicion 
coming from the individual nation, comes with great comfort and ease 
from an organization like the United Nations, of which many of 
these recipient nations are also members. 

We like the mutuality of this kind of an activity. 

Supporting the United States appropriation to the U. N. technical 
assistance program is being questioned at this time as to just what is 
considered a proper share of the United States. Ten nations con- 
tribute more in ratio to their national income than does the United 
States, and four nations contribute more per capita. 

Receiving nations also give in services and materials far more than 
they receive. The United States contributes less than one-half of 
the untechnical assistance program budget and a reduction of one- 
third of the budget which has been proposed would be disastrous to 
the U. N. program. 

Thirty-eight countries increased their contribution in 1956. Each 
vear the United States’ percentage of the budget has decreased, but a 
sharp drop in the United States’ contribution would stop the growth 
of the expanded program and would be interpreted as a withdrawal 
of the United States’ support especially by the new United Nations 
nations which are just beginning to receive development assistance. 

Again as Christians we feel we being the country in the world 
which has received the most, and which has the most in every material 
way, have a moral obligation to share the most and to do it very 
gladly. 

We are proud of the fact that the United States is one of the 80 
governments who make a voluntary contribution to the United Nations 
technical assistance program. ‘This year as you know some 2,400 ex- 
perts of 60 nationalities will be assigned to help over 100 less developed 
countries and territories and 2,300 citizens of those countries will be 
sent to other areas for training. 

All this will be done at a cost of only about 8 cents to each person 
in the United States. 

So it is proven that the participation in the U. N. program buys 
excellent returns at a very small investment. Action was taken by our 
board of managers in 1952. We feel that money which you may au- 
thorize or procedures you may agree upon can be utilized with the 
greatest effectiveness if the right type of people are responsible for 
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putting your directives to work. They should have a dedication of 
spirit and an understanding of and respect for the dignity of the 
people with whom they wor ‘k, as well as the finest technical skills. 

Advancement of the less developed areas is essentially a human prob- 
lem and can best be met with people with deep sensitivity who can 
work patiently with other people and who know how to transfer ideas. 
The manner in which they work should make possible a better under- 
standing. And here I would like to add that we of the churches, and 
[ am sure these young people would agree with me, have a great re- 
sponsibility to try to persuade many of our fine Christian young peo- 
ple in this country, and older people too, to be willing to make what 
may be sacrifices to do this work if the Government needs them. 

Churchwomen understand the meaning of technical assistance be- 
cause the first programs came to these less developed countries through 
the mission programs of the churches. It led to the establishment of 
the first schools and hospitals in many areas. Then came the outreach 
into rural areas not touched by trade or government. 

To meet the tremendous problems of health and hygiene, clinics 
and health centers were established. Demonstration farms and new 
techniques were introduced to increase food supplies and raise the level 
of nutrition. 

Seventy-two years ago the World Day of Prayer was initiated by 
‘hurchwomen who were concerned about the great need of women in 
other lands. This is now observed in about 140 countries throughout 
the world by many millions of women every year. The offering on the 
World Day of Prayer which is a tangible expression of our concern 
has through the years made millions of dollars available that has been 
sent around the world to aid in education, health and in the training 
of leadership. 

( mht my oie have taken over many institutions started by missions, 
especially in India and the Near East. Teachers trained by the mis- 
sions have 1 ‘come available as governments started new programs, 

In addition, the Christian World Relations Department of United 
Church Women each year has initiated studies on questions relating to 
atthe a peaceful world. The studies culminate in a program of 
observance known as World Community Day, the first Friday in No- 
vember. Because of our concern for the less-developed areas, the study 
for 1957 is on emerging people, using as our theme “Bread, freedom, 
and dignity,” recognizing their need for more food, more opportuni- 
ties to train for a greater measure of self-gov ernment, and more 
respect for their individual dignity. 

I might say again that several thousand groups of churchwomen all 
across the ¢ ountry will celebrate this day not only as a d: ay, but with 

eks of study beforehand, bringing gifts of material aid and money 

villin ely through Church W orld Service to people around the worl: 1. 
This. again, I think is a nice piece of partnership with what our Gov- 
ernment is doing in civilian aid. 

At this time this money will go to India and Pakistan for rural de- 
velopment and agricultural improvement to increase the production of 
food; to local cooperative communities being developed in Nigeria, 
Liberia, and the new State of Ghana to strengthen self-government, 
and to vocational training centers in Jericho, Jerusalem, Samaria, 
East Jordan, and Beirut with special emphasis on small loans for 
individuals for self-help undertakings. 
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As the awakened millions ask for help, governments and churches 
must work together to meet the urgent needs. While the churches will 
continue to do all they can and business and private investors will share 
this new opportunity, today it is a privilege of our Government to give 
the dynamic leadership that has made the United States a great nation, 
by continuing its support for a constructive foreign-aid program. I 
know that the United States will not fail to assume its full share of 
responsibility in meeting this crisis in the world today. 

Thank you very much, sir, and if I can answer any questions I shall 
be very happy to try to doso. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Thank you very much. 

You feel that the Government by continuing its constructive pro- 
gram of foreign aid can furnish leadership and encouragement to the 
private groups in this country to do maybe a better job? 

Mrs. Wepvex. Yes. Even a better job. I think as was suggested 
earlier there are different kinds of things that could be done. Govern- 
ment perhaps can make certain technical assistance available, Govern- 
ment can eventually make larger sums of money, or more, over a longer 
period of time. I wish we could work more and more in partnership. 
After all, we are all the same people whether we are doing it for 
churches or for government. 

Chairman CarnaHan. You feel you as a citizen should have the 
opportunity of expressing yourself through your Government as well 
as through your private organizations ? 

Mrs. Wepew. Yes. I like the feeling that what I can do for people 
in other parts of the world is not limited to what I do in my contribu- 
tions to women’s groups and my church, but I like to feel some of my 
taxes go to this, too. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Youspoke of your contacts abroad. You said 
your people were enthusiastic over what was being done. 

Mrs. Wepet. Yes. 

Chairman Cirnauan. Do you feel that many of the successes of 
the mutual security program are as dramatic and should be as good 
reading in the newspapers as pointing out how some part of a pro- 
gram has failed ? 

Mrs. Wenet. I certainly do, but in the case of the newspapers, it is 
always more dramatic to say something about the failures. 

I wish very much it was possible to get. some of these stories that our 
women have told written ae We do have them, of course, in many of 
our church periodicals. Unfortunately those are not seen by the gen- 
eral public, but only our church people. 

Chairman Carnanan. Do you feel the groups may have failed 
themselves in not bringing these incidents to the attention of the 
publishers? 

Mrs. Wenet. I think that is very true, and I think it is something we 
might take into consideration in trying to make them better known. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend you on a very excellent statement. I am glad 
that you feel by your contacts that women who are members of the 
various denominations which you represent feel as you feel and that 
they support the mutual security program. 

I haven’t any questions, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to reem- 
phasize what I was saying a few minutes ago. 
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I note that on page 3 of your statement you say that the following 
telegram was sent by your group to President Eisenhower, in which 
were these words “United Church Women commend your speech on 
foreign aid.” I take it, then, that the women would be in support of 
the sums he has asked for foreign aid and if you so desire or if the 
people in the organizations you represent so desire you will make it 
plain to your representatives in Congress that you want the Eisen- 
hower suggestions as to the amount of: money that ought to be author- 
ized and appropriated, adopted. That would be most helpful. You 
have been most helpful here today. 

Mr. Fuiron. And it should be stated in all fairness that former 
President Truman agrees. And Stevenson has also made the recom- 
mendation. 

Mrs. Wepex. Yes. 

Chairman CarnaHan. You have an appointment you have to make? 

Mrs. Wepeu. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Carnanwan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Funron. May I ask the lady where she thinks the organized 
opposition to the mutual security program that she favors comes from ? 
Where is all this opposition coming from if it is not from any of the 
Christians in the churches, if it is not from any of the Republican 
organizations or the Democratic organizations? What isthe solution ? 
This poses a problem to me, as I represent a district of 400,000 people. 
If I didn’t have a lot of nice Democrats as well as Republicans voting 
for me I wouldn’t be here, and I certainly am interested in what they 
believe regardless of party. 

Let me tell you, people who are on this Foreign Affairs Committee 
are under severe fire as being giveaway artists, assisting Socialist gov- 
ernments abroad, throwing the American taxpayers’ money down the 
drain, paying attention to people abroad more than we pay attention 
to the people at, home, and likewise bankrupting the country and un- 
balancing the budget. How can these charges be fairly answered ? 

Mrs. Weper. And raising taxes. 

Mr. Furvon. And it is programs like this technical assistance abroad 
that certain people feel are senseless on the grounds that all economy 
should be started everywhere, except at home. 

This current mutual security program, as Mr. Merrow has pointed 
out, may be in serious and heavy trouble. It will have an effect not 
only on the security of the United States, but I might say to you, on 
whether the church organizations of this country really meant busi 
ness when they came here. Or they were simply the high-talking 
idealists, as we are often accused of being on this committee, and they 
do nothing practically to assist the real work of organizing a well 
informed opinion to support our United States economic aid for our 
friends and allies abroad to succeed as our religious and blood brothers 
in the free world. I am a United Presbyterian, and my grandfather 
was a Presbyterian preacher, so I am not biased; but did anyone 
ever check to see how our religious groups are doing on their repre- 
sentatives’ voting, as well as the opposition? Just where does the 
opposition come from? Does it come from us Presbyterians, from 
you Episcopalians, from the Baptists? Where is this formidable 
opposition coming from? Who organizes it? 

Mrs. Weve. I wish I knew. This is just my own personal opinion. 
I think there is a relatively small group of people in this country, 
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some of whom I regret to say are associated with churches. I think 
the leaders are not associated with the churches that are in our united 
church movement, but are perhaps in some of the more ultracon- 
servative groups. I think there is a ane group of such people who 
are propagandizing about this, and a great many ill-informed people 
believe them and follow them because, as I have said, I have talked 
with so many people in many parts of this country about this, and 
find many of them have believed something they have read in the 
newspaper, something they have read in a magazine, and haven’t paid 
attention to the things that have been written in the church publica- 
tions, and soon. We are trying desperately through our organization, 
which is very widespread, to get the facts on this whole situation to 
all of our women, and we are trying to urge them to write to their 
Representatives in Congress and let them know how they feel, and 
we hope to goodness that they are really doing that. 

Mr. Fuuron. Why don’t you who are interested in unselfish service 
and who favor programs of progress for your fellow man in the free 
world, look within your churches and find who your organized oppo- 
sition is, and then try to outweigh them in the balance of public 
opinion by being more effective? The Congressman relies on the 
informed public opinion in his district to a great extent. When the 
Congressman hears it said that a small group of well-organized and 
probably well-to-do propagandists can outweigh all the general church 
members, and the organizations of the churches in the country, I 
think it is time you looked within yourselves to see what is wrong. 

Mrs. Wepet. As you are aware, I am sure it is only in fairly recent 
years that the organized church groups have begun to realize their 
responsibility in this kind of thing, and it is a long process of edu- 
cation to help people understand it is their religious duty to know 

what is going on in your country and to let your Congressman know. 
We are tr ying hard to educate them to this point of view. I hope we 
are moving along on it. 

Chairman Carnawan. Mrs. Wedel has a very important engage- 
ment this evening. 

Mr. Fuuron. Does the lady feel that the organized opposition to the 
current mutual security program is from people outside the churches 
in major portion, or from members within the churches of this 
country Q 

Mrs. Weve. I don’t know how to answer th: at. T think they may be 
within some churches. They may be people who belong to churches. 
It certainly is not coming from the responsible ESOTaD of the 
major churches in this country, I am sure of that, or people in any 
kind of responsible positions, because I know these Saas all across 
the country and have talked to them, and I would say that I have found 
nothing but support for the mutual security program. 

Now, I am sure that in every one of our churches, local and national, 
there are individuals who are not well informed and who are easily led 
by propaganda, but I am sure that the major leadership and strength 
of our churches is back of this program 100 percent. 

Mr. Furtron. And I am hoping you will do some good broad mission- 
ary work at home, because we Congressmen, with this enone 
of our United States security and being a good citizen country of our 
free world, are going to need informed and enthusiastic support this 
year. 
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Mrs. WepEL. We are doing our best, and we have a visitor here from 


Pennsylvania today, and I will send her back to do some missionary 
work. 


Chairman CarnaHAn. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceitnt. Mrs. Wedel, it might be helpful to you if there were 
available to you editorials in a few newspapers and magazines. 

Mrs. Wepet. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I was intrigued by the program “Bread, Freedom, and 
Dignity.” I would like to ‘establish a United States missionary force 
in the mutual security program. 

Mrs. Wepeu. It would be a wonderful thing to do. It really would. 

Mr. Fascety. I am wondering how we can translate “Bread, Free- 
dom, and Dignity” to a National Government program of the United 
States. 

Mrs. Wepev. I think we could work out a way to do it; don’t you? 
I think it would be marvelous. 

Mr. Fascett. Well, I am optimistic. 

Mrs. Wepet. Do you want us to send you all our material about it? 
We will be glad to put you on the mailing list. 

Mr. Fascecu. Well, let’s put it this way: I will be the first to admit 
that the churches have done a better job than the Government has. 

Mrs. Wepre... Well, we have been at it a lot longer. 

Mr. Fasceti. And that while our program is significant and neces- 
sary froma military st: undpoint and an economic standpoint, it escapes 
completely the basic requirements of any type of program. 

Mrs. Wepex. After all, an awful lot of these Government people 
who are overseas doing this technical assistance are wonderful people; 
whether they are technical Christians or not, they are fine, first-rate 
Americans, and very good representatives of our Government and of 
our way of life. 

Mr. Fascretu. I agree to that, and I didn’t mean in any way to be 
derogatory about their efforts. 

Mrs. Wepew. I think they are doing a very effective job. It could 
be better, of course. Everything « ould. I think it would be marvelous 
if all of the church groups—not just our national council but all those 

carrying on missionary programs, with people in the Government who 
are interested in this—could work more together and could make our 
people and their skills available to Government, and vice versa. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you see the possibility of some type of liaison 
committee between the Government and the national church group? 

Mrs. Wepex. I think it would be wonderful. We do it in other 
areas. Why couldn’t we do it here? 

Mr. Fasceiy. Those are all the questions I have. 

Chairman Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I add a real compliment to the church groups 
and organizations for the fine work they have done on the Hungarian 
refugee problems, both in Austria and in Yugoslavia. Our Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee for Europe has been in Austria and Yugoslavia 
within the last month. We found nothing but high praises for the 
excellent work that has been done by the organized agencies of the 
church groups on all refugee, immigration, and migration programs. 
What a wonderful welcome for the refugee into the free world. 
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Mrs. Wenpev. I am awfully glad to hear that, and this illustrates 
what I have said before, that the churches are only now beginning 
to work in this area. This hasn’t been a major concern of the churches 
until the last 15 or 20 years, and it is wonderful that we are beginning 
to be effective, and I hope we will be much more so in the future. 

Chairman CarnaHan. Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Wepet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman CarnaHan. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Thursday, June 6, 1957.) 
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